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pactt : Pay . ary erhna!l chi i 
Designed especially for elementary school children 











‘PAY for HOME REPAIRS 





‘nee FOR $100 to $600 = CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! — 


The following are all the debts that I have: 
Amount 


Dial Finance Company, Dept. B-20 
410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska 





CHERS-Just Mail This Coupon to 


BORROW *100:.*600 BY MAIL 


in complete privacy! LIFE INSURANCE 
protects your payments-AT NO CHARGE? 


FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
The cash is here... 
You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
Just sign the short application and 
and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. 
a certificate of life insurance that 
guarantees that your loan will be paid in full if you die from any cause. 








to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. 
you now 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. 
note be low, 
And, when approved, 


you will receive, at no charge 


FIVE IMPORTANT REASONS 
WHY TEACHERS USE OUR SERVICE 


SIGNATURE ONLY Teacher loans are made 


@ on signature only — no cosigners, no endorsers. No mort- 
gages on car, furniture or personal property. 


CONVENIENT TERMS Convenient monthly 


@ installments pay loan out of future earnings. Payments 
budgeted to fit your income. Entire loan can be repaid at any 
time and you pay only for the time you use the money—no 
longer! 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS wo principal 


@ during summer vacation. If your salary stops during 
the summer, payments or principal stop also. 


PRIVATE The loan Is made by mall from the pri- 

@ vacy of your own home. You see no agents or credit 

managers—only you and we know about it. We guarantee 
strict privacy. 


LIFE INSURANCE—NO CHARGE 


@ Your loan Is paid off should you die. Your family will 
not Inherit a debt. This protection is yours at no charge to you. 


Full 
I still 


Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is made | x 


I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge or cost | 


whatsoever. 


Amount you want to borrow $...... 


Amount earned 


Age... per month $ 


Name and address 
of school you teach 


How long with 
present employer.................. 


Husband or wife's 
employment 


To whom are payments on 
auto made? (Name) 


Bank you deal with (Name) 
Amount you owe bank? $.. 
What security on bank loan? 


On what date of month will your | 
payment BE IN OUR OFFICE? 


Number of months 
you receive salary 


Street Town State Occup 
, Name of Relative (Relationship 
Previous 
enecineaenamen Street Town State Occup 
Salary 
per month $ Name of Relative (Relationship 
Town Street rown State Occup 
Town Name of Relative Relationship 
Monthly payments? $ 
Street rown . State Occup 





$ ; , 
FILE INFORMATION ONLY 


Name of Relative 


The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. 





Monthly payments include both 
\ interest and principal: 





Select your Loan 
needs here 
T 

| 24 
Months 





ready and waiting for 




















20 
Months 


Cash 
You Get | You Get | 


$10000$ 675 $40000 $2275 

20000 1343 50000, 2769 
know you are applying for a 30000 1995 60000 3249 
Dial Finance LOAN-BY- 


MAIL, All mail is sent to you in a plain envelope and the transaction 
is completely confidential and private. 











CONFIDENTIAL 


School board members, 
friends, relatives, merchants 
—none of these people will 














Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are married 
or single, you may solve your money problem by mail. Today, 
this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note 
below. That's all you have to do. We'll speed the cash on its way 
to you as soon as approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our 
sixty year old organization is licensed and supervised by the 
Nebraska Banking Department. You can deal with us in com- 
plete confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the 
amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 


DUAL Fon —— 


410 KILPATRICK BLDG., DEPT. B-20, OMAHA 2, NEB. 





yf 
Formerly State Finance Company 


Over Sixty Years OUR GUARANTEE 


If for any reason you return 
the money within 10 days 
after the loan is made there 
will be no charge or cost 
to you. 


of Service 











Paying 


Per Mo, 


To Whom Owing Address 


Please list below relative information 


for our confidential files 


Relationship) 


| agree that if 





ee 


NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS 


IS NOT RECEIVED. 


ING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING SALARY 


asa ean eee anae ease eaesm mame RETURN THIS 


List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan J 
- , = - any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 
es (Add.) : E 
Sign Full Street 
Pay rent or real estate p Name Here Address 
payment to? (Name) Town 
Purpose of loan.... Town County State 
TE | Amount Monthly First Payment Final Payment 
of Loan $ Payment $ Due Date Due Dat Date 
atron of the Loan, above state al Finance Company at fice sha, Nebraska, the u ! t 
suet eet att pany at fice t “ esta Sig t aj v 
\M Pa i I | t at per t 
, D and Db i t ] " al ex S 
t the hid 4 on 4 
“ t aid ba 





PERSONAL 
SIGNATURES 
REQUIRED 






REQUIRED DUR- 








Cif married, | 


FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN oe oe oe ce ce oe oe ee ee i 


oth husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 
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ON THE EDUCATIONAL HORIZON 


Honey 
On 


¢ Tongue 


MELISSA MATHER 


Author of Rough Road Home" 


PD! RING the war, I used to watch the children arrive at a 

nearby nursery school, Still clutching their breakfast 
toast, they would run toward their teacher, a white-haired 
woman on the far side of sixty, who stood on the porch, 
her arms stretched wide in weleome. “Hello, Bobby! I've 


been waiting for you! Nancy! I'm so glad you're here!” 


She taught because she loved children and she loved teaching. 
Although her fees barely covert d her expenses, her school was 
a superlative success. Every year, twenty or thirty “graduates” 
went on to the public schools, each having already learned the 
most important lesson of his school life: Learning is joy. 

It would be absurd and unfair to expect all teachers to be as 
selfless as she. After all, teaching is a way of earning a living, 
and if it were up to me, you who fill my children’s minds would 
be at least as well rewarded as those who fill my children’s 
teeth. But there is one way in which I think parents have a 
right to expect all you teachers to equal her, and that is in 
devotion to your profession. 
matter of performance, of pride in 


Now 


achievement, of “teaching Johnny to read.” And it can mean 


this can be a 
more than that. 

A devoted teacher is one who is going to maintain a cli- 
mate of emotional health in her classroom, This is important 
because daily, hourly, a child in school is learning from his 


teacher’s example what it is to be an adult. 


I was struck with astonishmeni and delight when my six- 


year-old proudly showed me the first word he had been taught 


Melissa Mather and He: Family 


to write, Mother, and repeated the Sister’s first lesson: The 
children must respect and obey her in school because she was 
devoting her life to teaching them, “just as you love and respect 
and obey your mother at home because she is devoting her 
life to taking care of you.” What a lesson for a first-grader to 
carry with him! And consider the teaching skill involved. Ree- 
ognizing the enormous esteem with which a small child regards 
his teacher, she knew that when she praised his parents she 
would increase the child’s respect for his parents, which in turn 
would increase his respect for himself; and a child who has self- 
respect sooner becomes self-disciplined and thus learns more 
readily. To my children, an emotionally healtiiv classroom is 
one where the teacher is “tough but fair.” where they can learn 
without conflict and where the zest for learning is contagious. 
By tough they mean she expects them to do nothing short of 
their very best. To them, fair means playing no favorites. To me 
it means not withering a helpless child or murdering a budding 


mind with sarcasm or rage. 


Just as you teachers, without ever meeting me, know from 
my children what sort of parent I am, so do I know what 
sort of teacher you are. | have only to look at the children 
when they come home from school. When they return 
home exalted, I know you. When they come home ex- 


hausted and depressed, again I know you. 


I don’t expect you to greet my children with open arms 
But 


hearts, my children and all their classmates. Teach them 


—that’s for nursery school. greet them with open 
by example that authority is a sacred charge, not to be 
abused. Love them all alike, the handsome and the homely, 
the frequently bathed and the grimy, the gifted and the 
slow. In this way they will know that learning is not meant 
to be play, nor is it meant to be a torment, but that 
it is a privilege and a joy—that learning is, indeed, honey 


on the tongue, 


fpo7 At 
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NEW! 


Rugged... 
Handsome... 
Much-Needed... 


CARRYING CASE 
vz.cHoro AUTOHARP 


Strong, rugged, handsome! 


and and need 


of sturdy 

reinforced cor- 

il, black grained 
with gold trim for 
trong leather han- 
plated steel hardware. 


Spacious pocket for accessories! 


the case is luxuriously 

veiveteen and features a 

th poe ket in the lid for 

It’s sturdier than any Autoharp 
ise ever offered to the school mar- 
ket, and it’s exclusive offered only 
hrough Naticnal Autoharp Sales 


Company. 
LIBERALLY DISCOUNTED > -95 
SCHOOL PRICE, ONLY... PPD 





NEED 
AUTOHARPS? 
ACCESSORIES? 
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G Eocraruy lesson for Lincoln's Birth- 
¥ day. Towns or cities named Lincoln 
are in Alabama, Arkansas, California, 
Delaware, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Missouri Montana, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, New Mexico, Pennsylvania, 
Texas, Vermont, Virginia, and Washing- 
ton. Can your children find them all? 

Popular as Lincoln is, Ben Franklin 
beats him as the holder of the grand 
championship for lending his name. 
Twenty-seven states have municipalities 
named Franklin. Just for fun, I've put 
five brand-new five-dollar bills in my 
desk drawer. They go to the first five 
classes who send a correct list of the 


twenty-seven states, 


{s | mentioned last month Dr. A. L 
Martusevich and a party of Russian 
educators came to the USA. 1 presume 
that some of you got to see him—I did. 
Once the January issue was off the 
press, it seemed like a good idea to 
give him a copy im person, since we 
weren't sure that mailed copies would 
get past the border. 

I saw Dr. M. in New York, near the 
end of his trip, and somehow ! felt 
a little sorry for him. By trade, 
Martusevich is one of Russia's great 
mathematicians. He was tapped first 
to be editor of a new USSR youth 
encyclopedia. Then he was made head 
of the schools, and as that, he became a 
good-will tourist. He even tried hard to 
make complimentary remarks about 
some brands of education he only 
partially approved of. I had the im- 
pression that here was a true scientist 
longing for the quiet of his study. 
Probably to him the high point of his 
trip was the visit to the Institute of 
fdvanced Study at Princeton Univer- 
sity where he could sit back and talk 
equations with the boys. 


The Russians frankly drooled over 
our well equipped schools and attrac- 
tive buildings. They considered most of 
our teachers dedicated, and they are 
taking back hundreds of curriculum 
bulletins to study. On the other hand, 
as the general press is emphasizing, they 
felt a need for greater curriculum con- 
tent. The school that possibly made 
the best impression was the Boston 
Latin School—but remember that it 
probably has the most formal approach 
to learning, and thus its methodology 
would appeal to Russian educators. 

I asked Dr. Martusevich for a per- 
onal message to elementary teachers 
ind here it is, word for word: “The 
elementary schools of the United States 
ure on a good level and the elemen- 
tary teachers on the whole are good.” 
fake it or leave it—but it sounds like 
1 compliment to me, 
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Falking it Over 


{n interesting sidelight—tourists are 
tourists the world over. At the hotel 
with Dr. M., I also renewed acquaint- 
ance with D. N. Taptikov, the director 
of international relations. Later. at 
Hunter College, Taptikov was absent 
he had skipped out to go sightseeing, 
and at that very moment was probably 
touring the UN Building. I imagine it 
did him more good. 


This picture was taken by Clara 
Sipprell, a talented photogra- 
pher who lives with Phyllis... 


Mary Fairfax, who teaches in northern 
British Columbia and writes that she 
sometimes goes to school by sled, asks 
in her letter to see a picture of Phyllis 
Fenner. 

The photo above is Miss Fenner as 
she is to me—a warm, charming person 
with quiet wit and contagious enthu- 
siasm, I hope that many of you, and 
especially Mary Fairfax, will sometime 
be able to see and talk to her. 


“Pen Party material free for the ask- 
ing” is the Parker Pen Company mes- 
sage to teachers, and through this pro- 
gram it has started pen-pal exchanges 
all over the country. The Instructor, 
who is the granddaddy (or is it grand- 
mother) of all pen-pal programs with 
its thirty-two-year-old Club Exchange 
column, is proud to _ congratulate 
Parker Pen on the services it is render- 
ing the schools. 

A recent example is an exchange of 
letters between the classes of Josephine 
Zachary of Colton, California, and Ethel 
Wilt of Hershey, Pennsylvania. Once 
these youngsters started writing, it went 
on and on—tape recordings were ex- 
changed, local mayors got into the act, 
and newspapers became interested. 


I hope someone in the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce reads this, for here is a 
national public relations program that 
really has a future. 1 can see these chil- 
dren when they are grown up and 
flying their own family plane-cars, tak- 
ing trips to Colton and Hershey to see 
where those letters went in 1958. 


Out in the future, though 1960 will 
be here almost before we know it, is 
the forthcoming White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth. Tentative 
dates are set for March 27 to April Y & 
1960, and this will be the sixth of these 
events held every ten years. President 
Eisenhower has named Mrs. Rollin 
Brown, past president of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, as 
Chairman of the National Committee 
for the conference. There are twelve 
vice-chairmen and a large supporting 
committee, and each state has its own 
planning committee, too. 

Two national field consultants, Mrs. 
George Abbott and Mrs. Jessica Epstone, 
will work with state and local groups. 
You can write Mrs. Katherine Oettinger. 
the National Secretary, for descriptive 
literature explaining what your local 
association can do. Address her at the 
Conference Office, 330 Independent e 
Avenue, S.W.. Washington 25, D.C. 


A valentine thought. Recently one of 
our editors bought an old book at an 
auction—The Diary of Phoebe Clay, 
Teacher. It's a winsome volume. of 
little consequence, but it does show that 
children were hungry for affection back 
in 1870, too. Phoebe writes about John 
Henry, bad boy of the class. One after- 
noon she found crudely lettered on his 
slate, 

“Teacher loves Mary 

Teacher loves Joe 

But does Teacher love me? 

I want to know.” 


Many 2. Buren 


and amateur I snapped this one 


of Dr. M. at Hunter College. 











You Can Do It 


BETTY KOWALLIK 


Third Grade, Public Schools 
Syracuse, Indiana 


Teacher, 


Hew often, in the crowded halls 
of exhibits or lectures, have 
the teacher’s com- 
accompanied by a 
“TI wish I could do 


you overheard 
ment (usually 
resigned sigh), 


that, but you know I’m at that 
small school!” 
Our school is a small one—a 


typical school that combines stu- 
dents from a town of less than 2000 
population with students who come 
by bus as far as eight miles across 
our township. Our recently built 
elementary building connected 
with our high school. We share our 
and cafeteria by staggering 
and we share our special 


is 


gym 
hours, 
music and art teachers. 

Equally important to our ele- 
mentary program is the cooperative 
assistance our elementary teachers 
from their high school 
Have you tried enrich- 
ing your third-grade nature study 
class by inviting the high 
science teacher to identify caterpil- 
lars and cocoons? He will probably 
bring specimens from his freshman 
biology class to further stimulate 
your young collectors’ interest. 

People in your community « 
also help to enliven your curricu- 
lum. When about guns 
were foremost in my pupils’ minds, 
during hunting called 
our town marshals, gladly 
came to tell the boys where they 
might go for target practice. Men 
from our volunteer fire depart- 
ment visited us during our study 
of fire prevention. The children’s 
librarian from our local library 
brings books to our room regularly 
for the children to borrow. 

Have you utilized scouting inter- 
ests in your school program? Last 


receive 
colleagues. 


school 


an 
questions 


season, we 


who 


January, our study of stars was 
correlated with the Cubs’ them 
for the month. Our Indian unit 
this fall was more vivid becaus« 


we had seen Indian dancing at the 
Scout Ranch-o-ree. 

Do you wish for fewer students 
or more daily help in your class- 


room? Have you tried that un- 
limited source—cooperative high 
school students? Our Future Teach- 
ers Club members willingly offer 
their services to elementary teach- 
ers, for activities ranging from 


room decorating to paper grading 
High school operators show our 
films and students accom- 
pany our singing. 

Have you made yourself a 
headed” teacher through the use of 
the tape recorder? I tape spelling 
and arithmetic drills. While the 
tape gives the whole class the word 
or the problem, I am free to quiet- 
ly help the individual student with 
his particular problem. The feeling 
of having two teachers in the room 
is so convincing that a slower stu- 
dent whispered to me as I was 
helping him write a word, “She’s 
going too fast for me. I’ll have to 
practice more.” 


music 


“two- 


in d Small School 


Have you taught your third- selling a tablet and three pencils 
graders to count change by allow- makes subtraction, addition, and 
ing them to clerk, under super- multiplication more meaningful to 
vision, in the school bookstore? the children. 

Deciding how much change to Do you have helpful suggestions 
give back from fifty cents after on your “What can I do now?” 


bulletin board that will guide the 
exceptional students to creative ex- 
periences rather than offer them 
more of the same busy work? 
These things you can do—espe- 
cially if you teach in a small school. 
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- hia) YOU marvel at the Arch of Tri- 

y umph. Planned by Napoleon, this 
enormous monument marks an Ua- 
known Soldier's grave. 


* tree-lined Champs Elysées, 


ing sidewalk cafe 








YOU stroll along the magnificent 


i and \ af 
©4 visit favorite haunts like this charm- b 


tering celebrities, royalry, 


loving millionaires 





te YOU bask in the sun of che French 
* Riviera, fabulous playground of glit- 
and fun 








j => 








famous art museum, it 


a palace of kings. 


YOU visit che Louvre. Now a world- 
was orig- 
inally a fortress, and later served as 


YOU view Pont Neuf 


mous bridge in Paris fox over 





years. Completed in 1 
the only sidewalks in the city 





the mos 
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invites you to accept this exciting “Tour” of France od A GIANT FULL-COLOR WALL MAP OF THE WORLD 


A Combined *3°° Value (oz oxZ 10° 


Our Fascinating World 


7ES, just one dime — you on a “magic 
carpet” tour of France. Without stirring 


from your home you will gaze down upon the 


To Introduce You and Your Students to A 
Wonderful New Way to Learn About... . 


uaint 


lights of Paris from the I Tower ... stroll 
through the mag snificent palace of Fontaine- How You “Visit” a Different 
bleau . . . explore the glorious Louvre ders; go sightseeing in strange cities. I: 
inger on the sun-drenched beaches of the Riv- Land Each Month villages you observe native costumes a1 
ca. Ye will get to know more about the Each month you receive a set of full-color An expert on the region spins s 
people, art and culture of France than many photographs and an informative illustrated battles, national heroes, legends 
tourists who actually visit there in person. guidebook album with spaces for mounting Here is a wonderful hobby 
THE AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SO- the color prints. By means of these prints and class. Ie will give children a tr 
CIETY makes this generous offer to acquaint albums, you and your students “visit” a differ- vantage not only in school, but in later 
you with an exciting way to learn about all the ent country every month. You explore the too! 


peoples and lands of our wonderful world. 


Tear Out and Mail This Entire Terms of this offer: 











country’s famous landmarks and natural won 





MAIL SHIPPING LABEL NOW 
for the demonstration kit. N t 
if you are delighted and wish t 
pay « only $1 for each month's 
time 


cance! at any 














tr 


AMERICAN GEOCGRAPHI- 


*% 





| > 
| SHIPPING LABEL § 1 You will send m the § CAL SOCIETY’S Around the World Program, 
! here to packate deter po p—_ Dent 2-0-2. Garden City, WN. ¥. 
Postmaster: This parcel may be opened for postal = - — ; 7 7 ; i = 
| inspection. It contains 25 Full-Color Prints; Hlustrated $s 2. 2. Le ahy a amin n ' ms | Here's the $3.00 Value for Only 10¢ 
l Guide-book-Album on France, and a Wall Map of the = package, I wi mply notify 4 
‘a World S you | as ed A ij - 
ae - oon _ ° an +> aa 

American Geographical Society's | “= 3-—If I do decide to con- | tent : aa td 
l Around the World Program |} zw tinue, I understand you will | oJ 

Dept. 9-RU-2, Garden City, N.Y. Y send me an album and a. 
| = color- print et each — | ad 

~ fe be cen y» 
SE Me Dias wos ins hon shin selec aingeeeehed 6 fo) 
s eeeeeee yu wi i 
| ; Ss ary case for ! A giant MAP OF 
REND ne coteeeubcccccacsevececsceseheseseseeeese Z my albums l THE WORLD 
| City Zone Srare & 4-—I need not take any | Gon r te ‘ , = > 
4 : ecific number of albums wide Ret 3 \ 

| | W27A and may resign at any tim i a _ . 

ae ce ar a esign at any time 2 00 
L Same offer :n Canada. Ax ’ Bond § Offer x nUSA Canada I d € w 
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HAROLD D. DRUMMOND 


Professor of Elementary Education 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
Nashville, Tennessee 


— 


Living with 
RITICS 





ARTICLE OF THE MONTH 





~ OME people have a green thumb. Others have a way with 
a motors. Some can spread paint with a minimum of waste 
and splashing. Others can sell insurance to anyone What do 
all these people have in common? Probably only on thing: We need to be using what we know in our daily work with 
They all know how to educate children. children, and we need to be communicating to parents why 
Everyone seems to be an ¢ xX pt rt on educ ation admirals, his- we do what we do. We need to be pr fesstonal teac hers. 
torians, real-estate executives, advertising writers, editors of We will make some mistakes as we try to de our best, but 
magazines, newspaper columnists, news commentators fathers, that is true of all prof ssions. Do doctors become defensive 
and mothers. Although history professors generally would not because occasionally the temperature does not come down 
trv to suggest how an atomic submarine should be construct- after an antibiotic has been given? Do they retreat to the prac- 
ed, and advertising copy writers would not think of prescrib- tices of the good old days when prescriptions were primarily 
ing a wonder drug for someone ill, they are likely to be eager colored water? Do they put on beautifully decorated masks 
and willing to make pronouncements in an area in which they and do a dance to chase away evil spirits? 
have equally limited knowledex Without knowing the basi Does the engineer throw away his slide rule and his knowl- 
research findings in the sciences undergirding educational edge of metallurgy when a bridge collapses? 
practice, they speak with seeming authority on neede d edu- Does the scientist give up in despair when the rocket mis- 
cational changes fires and the satellite fails to achieve an orbit? 
Members of true professions continually attempt to find 
WHAT shall we do—we who have spent years trying to new knowledge—to push back the frontiers of what is known— 
learn how to provide for the needs of twenty-five to thirty- so that what they are attempting to do may be done more 
five youngsters at one time in a classroom—when such critics efficiently. Professionals admit the tentative nature of their 
speak? Shall we be defensive? Shall we writhe in wrath each knowledge, and they attempt to learn more, but they do 1 
time a person attempts to convinces the citizens of the United » back to practices p? ed faulty and to concepts proved false. 
States that schools are not as good today as they once were? The function of the professional is to help the nonprofes- 
Shall we ignore these outbursts? Or shall we see such action sional understand the basis upon which professional judgment 
is indicative of sincere concern? is founded. The quack will go back to superstitions, incanta- 
Criticism is the lifeblood of democracy, and constructive tions, and colored water. 
criticism of the most democratic of all our institutions—th«e 
elementary school—must, therefore, be not only expected but CLASSROOM teachers who are truly professional know 
also eagerly sought. But all critics are not alike. Some are vhy they do what they do. They continue to study new find- 
uninformed, biased, and basically interested in less effective ings in psychology, psychiatry, sociology, anthropology, physi- 
public schools. Others are well informed, interested, and truly ology, and similar sciences. They keep informed concerning 
eager for public education to be improved. We do ourselves a experimental attempts to improve teaching practices. They 
lisservice when we act as if all critics were out to destroy welcome questions, and they communicate to parents and in- 
the schools. And we do our profession a disservice if we act terested citizens the reasons why things are done as they are. 
as if we know the final answer to every problem They try new ways. 
There is much that v jo not know about how children Living with the critics is essential in a democracy. If we 
learn, about how to tea ncepts, about attitude formation didn’t have critics, we wouldn’t have a democracy. Living 
nd personality development. Who knows, for instance, how with critics is more pleasant, and more possible, when we are 
t to teach Johnnie so that he will be able to read the informed and when we are professional. The critics will re- 
cientific literature whict | be produced in the next fifty spect us more—and we will be less defensive—if we know what 
years? Who knows for su w to provide most effectively for is known in the sciences basic to education and if we do what 
individual differences within any classroom? Who knows for we know we should do. Living with the critics may be hard at 
ure whether or not to promote a particular child? times. but living without them would be harder. If we are 
But there is much that know, and we know much professionals, they will keep us learning, growing, improving 
more about educating child than the average laymen They'll push us back to faulty practices only if we are quacks. 
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How our “automated housewife” 


protects the quality of 7-Up 


Your 7-Up bottling plant rivals today’s 
modern kitchen in cleanliness. The mechan- 
ical marvel shown here, for example, washes 
360 bottles a minute in solutions that leave 
each 7-Up container chemically and bacteri- 
ologically clean. 

No dish at home ever received better 
treatment. That’s one reason why you can 
drink safely right from the 7-Up bottle... 


and another reason why every sip of 7-Up is 


uniformly delicious, refreshing, wholesome. 

Such conscientious control extends 
through every phase of 7-Up production. 
Bottles are filled and capped by immaculate 
stainless steel machines immediately after 
their thorough washing. At every step of the 
way we've established sanitary safeguards 
that protect the quality of 7-Up. 

Seven-Up ... the pure, wholesome “All- 


Family Drink”. 





Nothing does it like Seven-Up! 











it animes vO 
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| SOUTHERN 
ROU | CALIFORNIA, 


June 22 to August 1; August 3 to August 29 
Study with a distinguished fac- 


ulty. Graduate and undergrad- 


| uate courses, offered in all 
helds, lead toward degrees. 
teaching credentials, and 
teachers’ “points” for profes- 


sional advancement. Sessions 


include special conferences 
and workshops. Enjoy a de- 
licghtful summer climate. 


For Bulletin SS-23 write to: 
DEAN OF SUMMER SESSION 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles 7 





















YOU'LL ENJOY 4 
bd } nroy re warding study and vacation YOUR TRIP 

pleasures in the majestic Colorado IMMENSELY! WHEATON 
Rockies where a great University TOURS 
offers unlimited oppertunity for re- EACH 
ne h ind professional advance- 
ment. Join Colorads Rush to the AB ROAD YEAR 
t kies entennial elebratio — 
i decease can alae aoeaie 1. Spring Bible Lands Cruise—March 
sessions er Goaslinatton of nessionn 2. Summer Bible Lands Cruise June 

3. Europe and Scandinavia—July 


4. South America—July 
XIBLE ENROLLMENT PLAN | Daily lectures by tour leader. Fine Christian fellow. 
ship. Write today for Free BULLETIN. Specify 
FULL SUMMER SESSION . . . . Jume 12- August 22 | wrich tour. 


to it your summer plans. 


FIRST FIVE-WEEK TERM... .. June 12- July 17 Address: Dr. Joseph P. Free 
FIRST FOUR-WEEK CURRICULUM WHEATON TOURS 
WORKSHOP... es ceece June 22-July 17 pox 468 e WHEATON, ILLINOIS 


Department N29 
ALSO TOURS TO YELLOWSTONE PARK, 
GRAND CANYON AND CANADIAN ROCKIES 


TRAVEL and EARN— 
COLLEGE CREDIT 


FIRST THREE-WEEK TERM « « « « June 29~-July 17 
SECOND FIVE-WEEK TERM . . . July 20- August 22 
SECOND FOUR-WEEK CURRICULUM 
WORKSHOP... .... « July 20-August 14 
SECOND THREE-WEEK TERM . . . July 20- August 7 


Distinguished resident and visiting 











faculty. More than 800 courses lead- I rsity vith ¢ National Edu 
ing to graduate and undergraduate : A I st ation As 
exree Full schedule for entering — a 2 redit trad a oe 
freshmen I tures by renowned ea ' grant —— 
scientists and scholars. Summer-long North America 
Creative Art Program. Excellent (ana K Pa Nort t (Bus) 
living accommodations in handsome x " : . . Maritime Prot “ 
University Kesidence Halls. A Hawa Air 
Ww t Nations Seminar 
For Bulletin and More Information s “ Bus 
Latin America 
Write Today to Dean of Summer Session | Mexico (Bus) 
3 McKenna Bidg. ay + 
s Avia and ¢ tra Air 





UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO | 
BOULDER 


UNIVERSITY OF OSLO'S 


Twelfth International Summer School 
Six weeks, July 2—August 13, 1959 | 

All lectures in English) 
I I " " \ 





| 
s svia— Central-Southert Air 
Round-the-World 

Nort " ~ 





For further information write: A. 8B. Roberts, 
Dept. E, Western tilinois University, Macomb, tt! 











Be a Reader of the Leader 


Hiasing and Town Planning, Internation Order your subscription today. 


T I r P Ed 


I I 
Write: Admi Office, Oslo Guanmer School, 
Porth field, Minn. 


THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 





New Revised NONORAL Teaching Method 


852 Pieces — Teacher's Manual — 517 Word Cards — 50 Wall Charts 
285 Picture Cards on Heavy Index Paper 





rr » re write, spell and DO witt peed... —— gay problems 
ur J npret ion ¢ retention vastly improved. (Approved and endorsed by ~~ E 
MeDade, former assistant Sup lent of Chicago b f non ading 
th ) Sensiete set $19. 9s ‘plas 59 postage, 
PRIMARY SEATWORK in Reading, Spelling, Manuscript Writir 6 6-pupil sets, complete 4 
w 75¢ each set oe poe Ronny 
vers SETS 3 each for present and past; present and progressive ast and progres- 
’ ms 85 ‘oa ‘set plus postage. 
CROSS. word PUZZLE WORKBOOKS ; give children extensive actice in reading for 

ng tomy + @ 50c each plus postage. Intermediate @ boc each plus “on 

fhove at onal Materiala on Chicago Board o atio ipproved L 


8217 So. Halsted se. 
Chicago, Ill. 


PRIMARY EDUCATIONAL SERVICE. 








Just revised and enlarged, The New Rhythm Band Book has 
everything needed for organizing and conducting a rhythm band. 
In the front of the book, A Manual of the Rhythm Band provides 
a description of each instrument and how it should be 

played, suggestions for making the instruments, and 

instructions for directing the band. The 55 large-page 

scores include marches, waltzes, and a group of instrumental 
classics. Each score has piano accompaniment. 64 pages. 

Hard cover book $3.00 Paper cover book $2.25. Order from: 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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HELPING PARENTS 





HERE are few varieties of nor- 
mal behavior or borderline 
misbehavior that arouse so much 
feeling on the part of adults as the 
sex-tinged behavior of children. It 
ranges from the use of sex words 
to overt sex play of some sort. 
as someone has said, sex 
is here to stay, it is important to 
help parents face the situation. 
Unfortunately, there are many peo- 
ple who still believe that if you pay 
no attention to the problem it will 
Teachers who can discuss 
questions of behavior 
without showing them- 
selves are a great help to parents. 
A matter-of-fact way of speaking 
helps de-emotionalize the discus- 
sion, and sets an example that par- 
ents may follow discussing the 
problem with their children. As 
long as parents become embar- 
rassed, excited, disturbed, or other- 
wise show emotional reactions, the 
sex problems are likely to persist, 
and frequently becomes greater. 
The problem of sex-tinged lan- 
cuage is no different in kind from 
other problems with the use of un- 
acceptable language. The young 
child uses all words e xperime -ntally. 
Whether or not certain words con- 
tinue to be used depends on the 
results achieved. If a baby who is 
thirsty learns to say “drink” and 
thereby has his needs met, he will 
continue to use this term. If a child 
picks up vulgar or sex-tinged words 
and gets the reaction from the 
family for which he is striving, 
namely one of shock, abhorrence, 
discust. disturbance, and so forth, 
he will use such terminology when- 
ever he desires to needle the adults 


Since, 


£0 away 
sex-tinged 
emotion 


in some way. 

Of course, we are assuming at 
this point that the language is not 
current terminology in the home 
and that the child’s use of the terms 
is not simply imitative. Unfortu- 
nately, the opposite is true in some 
instances and then the problem is 
harder to handle, especially when 
the parents of other children are 
the ones ubjecting. Of course, in 
many instances the home influence 
encourages use of language which 
is taboo in other homes. In some 
cases of this kind, only frankness is 
intended. A child asks a normal 
question, and is given an appro- 
priate answer by his parents, using 
correct terminology. However, if 
the child, in turn, uses the terms he 
has learned in the presence of chil- 
dren whose parents find this frank- 
ness objectionable, trouble may be- 


gin. Parents who believe in using 


... When Children 
have Sex Problems 






PAUL L. HILL 


Psychologist, Public Schools 
Millburn, New Jersey 


the right words may be advised 
to tell their children that “these 
things we just discuss at home.” 

Sometimes the problem takes 
the form of overt behavior which 
ranges all the way from little boys 
teasing little girls by flipping their 
skirts to actual experimentation. 
The former usually has no more 
sex significance than when little 
boys chase little girls, using earth- 
worms or some other device to give 
them an opportunity to pretend to 
be frightened. More overt behavior 
is of course more disturbing to par- 
ents and more in need of careful 
attention. Again, as in all forms of 
children’s behavior or misbehavior, 
the most important aspect is deter- 
mining the child’s motivation. 

“What does this behavior mean 
to the child?” If children are dis- 
covered in some form of mutual 
inspection, it is wise to assume that 
curiosity is the major motivation 
If so, satisfying the curiosity by ex- 
planation, and possibly by diagram, 
is much more important than show- 
ing horror or hostility toward the 
child and planting feelings of guilt 
Children should feel guilty when 
they have done something contrary 
to their understanding of what is 
right, but the psychological diffi- 
culty arises when children are made 
to feel guilty about something 
which, to them, is not a matter of 
right and wrong. 

If groups of children become in- 
volved in overt sex play, group 
conferences with the parents are in 
order. I have had parents of such 
a group of children confer with me 
and their thinking was very healthy 
They did not attempt to assess 
blame or express hostility toward 
the apparent leaders. Rather, they 
gave attention to the more basic 
question: “How can we help ow 
children develop socially accept- 
able behavior without distorting 
their thinking on this subject?” 
The results were most fruitful. 

Frequently parents wish help in 
orienting their own thinking in 
this regard. If you wish to suggest 
materials to parents or if you wish 
to assemble material for a PTA 
shelf on this subject, send for a 
bibliography that I have compiled. 

EpitortaL Note: Send your requests 
to: Hill Bibliography, Editorial Ds 
pone. The Instructor, Dansville, 


Enclose a long self-addressed en- 


velope with four cents postage. 





Minnesota 


SUMMER 
SESSION 






Make a Weather Map 


A Science Activity for Upper-Graders 





FIRST TERM SECOND TERM 


ROBERT F. BABB June 15 - July 18 ® July 20 - August 22 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, Milburn School 
Baldwin, New York 


More than 1,000 courses 
GRADUATE and UNDERGRADUATE 


U PPER-GRADERS will enjoy mak- by number or letter, and a dupli- 
ing a personal authentic weath- cated list of imaginary (yet techni- 
er map. Necessary materials are: cally correct) barometric readings 
a duplicated map of a major por- for each of the cities shown on the 
tion of the United States on which map. Remember! Isobars general- 
40 major cities have been indicated ly run in concentric circles. 


with emphasis on 


ADVANCED STUDY, PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTES, 
and WORKSHOPS 

















Facilities of highest quality 
Directions: 

1. Draw your isobars through cities with identical barometric pressure. 
2. Label H or L at the center of the high or low pressure areas. 

3. At one end of each isobar, indicate what reading it represents. 

4. Shade in the probable storm area. 


LIBRARY, LABORATORY, and RESEARCH 





Music, lectures, plays, museums 
golf, tennis, swimming, fishing 


RECREATION— 


For Bulletin write 
Dean of Summer Session 
914 Johnston Hall 


MI 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 











P Q " For Summer Session 
- Or just j 
—— j plain fun 


a * rT OR | a ren 


x oe : wer ree ee i < 6 gee wee cant 


aN’  FAWATE 


Here’s a complete 6 week Hawaiian vacation 











that costs you less than a summer at home! 


Enjoy a summer of travel and fun...a full six week program... at 







Barometric Readings of Forty U.S. Cities the exciting Summer Session in Hawaii. You'll have Island trips, 
; dinner dances, beach parties, luaus...share the companionship of 
A New York, 30.65 U Austin, 30.50 interesting men and women from all over the worl: 1. And, a wide 
B Philadelphia, 30.60 Vv Minneapolis, 29.35 6 Week choice of courses is available from a distinguished visiting faculty 
C Harrisburg, 30.60 W Louisville, 30.95 Hawaii Summer at the University of Hawaii's famous Summer School 
D Albany, hapreg x Jackson, 30.85 just The cost is low (tax deductible when obtaining in-service credits). 
E Buffalo, 29.30 Y Columbus, 29.35 $569! You get 6 weeks of exciting living at a famous Waikiki Beach hotel 
F Rochester, 30.55 Zz Topeka, 30.85 . plus planned social and leisure events _ round trip transporta- 
~ ~ sc a . m0 30.75 tion...all for $569! That's less than you might spend for a summer 
oncord, J 2 allahassee, 30.85 at home. 
I Augusta, 30.60 3 St. Louis, 30.90 Leave for Honolulu June 12 by ship or June 21 by air. Return 
J aster song A . a Little Rock, 30.85 HURRY! August 3. But we urge you to act now. Mail coupon for 1959 Bul- 
L Weshingcon sort 30.95 ; “ps tag to RESERVATIONS _—'ietin and Application to Dr. R. E. Cralle, University Study Tour to 
M Baltimore, 30.55. 7 Des Moiacs, 29:50 LIMITED! ——- Hawaii, 2275 Mission Street, San Francisco 10. 
» 30. Moines, 29. 
N Chicago, 29.35 8 Oklahoma City, 30.75 f eS — 
O New Orleans, 30.75 9 Jacksonville, 30.90 ; PS J : AY 
P Nashville, 30.90 10 Pittsburgh, 29.35 ! wee d full = oo Stee Gores ten AY 
‘ | ease send fu ity u awali 
. a 3 ake ~. ae information on Hawaii 2275 Mission St., San Francisco 10, California f ah 
olumbia, : « ampa, ° Summer Program to y 
§ Charleston, 30.95 13 Baton Rouge, 30.75 : : Name - N 
j S 
T Atlanta, 30.90 14 Omaha, 30.85 \ A WN Address EN 
(For key, see page 107) ; Y 3B City_ ng 
: ____ School 
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YOUR PUPILS CAN IMPROVE 
THEIR HANDWRITING 


NOBLE'S 
MANUSCRIPT WRITING 
for EVERYDAY USE 


© ca's most widely 


One of Amer used 
handwriting sy 


Book |-—Werkbook Double Size $.50 
Book 2——-Workbook Double Size .50 


HANDWRITING for 
EVERYDAY USE 


Book 3 36 | Book 6 
Book 4 .26 | Book 7 
Book 5 .26 | Book 8 


stems 


Teacher's Manual 
Noble's HANDWRITING 
MADE EASY... $2.50 
ANGEL STAMPS $2.50 Set 
ptive Catalog /N 
Publishers, | 


Better Education 


for free Descr 


NOBLE & NOBLE, 


Over 
B ks } 


67 irving Piace 











New York 3, N.Y. 
AIM 


THE 
RIGHT mM THE on 


Use gw: MONEY Molds in your 
classroom Art Craft Projects 


eW-MONEY nas syreResTING NEW 
MOLDS PRESENTING A NEW CON- 
CEPT 10 PLASTER CASTING. 


MAKE FIGURES AND FIGURINES 
WITH THE SAME MOLD. 


ee we 
$1.00 “eke 
Sunde Sweaty © PROOUCTS 4 + we fT. Cucaco 10 


ine! 
pu zer” 
yt es psneerey 


CAT. NO. 4CCT 





Par Dowune PicTuRES 


qt 
(. “s) A TREASURE 
es IN BOOKS 
—PRIMARY GRADES FOR 
READING INCENTIVE 


Il Min. Color-Sale Only $110.00 
Write for Study Guides and Previews 


PAT DOWLING PICTURES 


1056 So. Robertson Bivd. Los Angeles 35, Cal. 











Any 


pa itiiom sy Valls 
PHOTO 95 BILLFOLD 
Copied sizt PHOTOS 


2'/ox3'/2. in. size on double 
wig om sith finish, portrait paper to fit in 25¢ 
3 or Wallet. The rage for ex-| pandliag 
ceeuen Git Glau, cierto to 


ations. Or ‘ginal returned. 

Enclose payment $1 25) 

) if you wish, 4 - 4 Service, 

tion guaranteed. Send photo or snap 


DEAN STUDIOS 22, 7-7. 


Des Moines 2, lowa 





For Teacher, 1 


Mf: 


m 4 oot 1-2. ¢ \ Ww 


é How to be Recognized—$1.98 
\ N Car | kK r 
| 





—BE A READER OF THE LEADER— 
Order your subscription today. 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 
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Maryland. 
tapes, 
with 
U:S., 


pictures and so on, 
countries. 
will be an- 
address ( wrespondence 


R-bert | Hevener, Man- 
cl Manchester. Marvland 


An exchange of let- 
new spa- 


Massachusetts. 

school newspapers, city 

1 other informati n about class, 

ind state is desired by my 

Hingham is a seacoast 

Boston, the 
il issacht Address 1 

Miss Barbara Bern 

School, 55 Downer Ave 


Massacl 


easy react 


setts 


Minnesota. — Our 
mild like t 
cards 


ind ot 


with 


1 


Franklin Scl 


My 


fifth, sixth, 


Montana. 


ld like 


Mrs 
Bigfork, Montana 

twenty-four third- 
fourth-g 


with 


New Jersey. 
-_ rs and fe 

_— like to 
vi ters from 
\ d a ss mail to 
Bethlehem I 
School, R 38 


My 
urteen raders 
correspond like 
any “faraway place.” 
Mr. K. N. Cressman, 
ownship Elem 


Asburv. New Jersey 


entary 


New Jersey. has 
read the 
of THe 
the Club Exchange 


exchange inform 


Our sixth grade 
in the September issue 
INstrRuctToR which tells about 
We should like to 
ition and 
letters with other sixth the 
United States and in other countries. 
Address mail to: Mr. William Minarck 
Columbia School, Berkeley Heights, 
New Jersey 


article 


pi tures, 
grades in 


New Jersey. 
Washington _ 
respond with 
the U.S. or 


The 


" 
ool wot 


sixth grade of 
ild like to cor- 
ren from any part of 
foreign We 
should like to exchange let- 
and post ¢ irds. Addr | to 
Mrs. Lovetri, Washington School, 
New Jers sey. 


countries 
pi tures 


Raritan, 


would 
and 
grades in the 
Mexico, and 


New York.—My fifth 
like to exchange letters, 
souvenirs with other fifth 
United States, Canada 
South America. We are about thirty 
miles north of New York City. Please 
Mrs. Frances Thresher, 


Bardonia, New York. 


grade 
pictures, 


address mail to 
Bardonia School 


New York.—The pupils in grades 
4, 5, and 6 of our school would like to 
exchange letters, pictures, and scenic 
post cards with pupils in the U\S., 
Canada, and Mexico. We can tell them 
all about the interesting city of New 
York and our own borough of Brooklyn. 
Address: Mrs. Ruth Feinbloom, P.S 
244, Tilden Ave., and E. 54th Street. 
Brooklyn 3, New York. 

New York.—My fourth-grade 
desires to correspond with other fourth- 
grade We live on the very 
eastern end of Long Island. We wish 
to exchange letters with children of 
other and foreign lands. Ad- 
Sam Joyce, Jr. Box 81, 


, Montauk, New York. 


class 


classes 


States 


dress: Mrs 
Montauk School 


New York.—The and girls who 
make up the staff of our school news- 
paper, The Star Gazette, a bimonthly, 
would like to exchange papers with 
schools in other and 
The Star Gazette was i first-place 
ner in the Col University Press 
Association contest of last vear. Address 
all mail to: Herbert Deutsch, Wick- 
School, Cary New Hyde 
York. 


be vs 


States countries 
win- 


umbia 


shire Road, 


Park, New 


Letters and cards 
anywhere in the 
and 
by my fourth-graders. Address 
Shirley M Huffman Wilk 
School, Wilkesboro, North (¢ 


North Carolina. 
from fourth 
world will be wel 


gT idk rs 
answered 
Mrs 


sboro 


omed 


rolina 


Ohio.— My thirty-nine 
would like to 
class newspapers 
other 
bituminous 
Miss Mar 
Bellaire, Ohio 


raders 
and 
raders in 
located in a 


Address: 


sixth-g 
exchange letters 
with sixth-¢ 


schools are 


Ohio. Wi would be 
correspond with other 
the U.S. We live in the n 
part of Ohio. Address all mail to 
Mrs Mary Fei ll, Gorhar Favett 


School, Fayette, Ohio 


very happy to 
fifth-graders in 


rthwestern 


Ohio.— My 


| 
change letters and 


sixth grade wants te ex- 
souvenirs 
pils of similar ages all over the world 
We are twelve miles from Lima, Ohio, 
in the heart of the industrial area. In 


March we plan to 


our pen-pal letters 


with pu- 


hav i display o 
We 


among 


and exhibits 
hope some of yours will be 
them. We would like to hear 
every state, ( pean o, Hawaii, 
and many foreign tries. Address 
mail to: Mrs. John ( rites, Centennial 
School, Water Street, Wapakoneta, 
Ohio 


trom 


anada, 


My twenty-four third- 
international 


Philippines. 
grade 
and | 
pictures, 
graders in the Un 
eign countries. Please 
via air mail. We are only 
from Manila and Quezon City. Addr 
all mail to: Mrs. Rose Wilson, Third 
Grade, American School, Pasay City, 
Philippines. 


pupils, an 


would like to 


group, 
letters, 
‘yr third- 
and tor- 
send all letters 


exchange 
nirs with othe 
ited States 


or souve 


a tew miles 


My 


ages 12, 13, 


girls 
and 14, would 
messages with other 


Tennessee. ial-class 
and boys, 
like to exchange 
girls and 
other Tell us what you do in 
your Address Mrs. Ova B. 
Jones, Greenwood Junior High School. 


Clarksville, 


spe ‘ 


boys in similar classes in 


States 


classes 
Tennessee 
sixth- 


schoc! 
to correspond with boys and 


and girls of 
rade age in 


Virginia.— Boys 


and _ seventh-g 
would like 
girls of their 
far northe 
well 
mail to 
Grymes 
Virginia. 


oul 
ages in the far western and 
tions 
as foreign countries 

Mrs Elizabe th Cc 
M morial School, 


of the country, as 
Address all 
Norfleet, 
Orange, 


m sec 








Common-Sense Attitudes 
Toward Speech Problems 


TEACHING “mumblers” to be objec- 
tive about their speech problem is the 
first goal of a teacher of “speech guid- 
ance.” The remarks below are the 
essence of the talk the author gave to 
a fourth grade in one of the publi 
schools in Pasadena. Perhaps you will 
find them helpful. 


If people have trouble under- 
what certain girls and 
saying, we remark that 
“have a Spt eC h 


standing 
boys are 
those girls and boys 
problem.” Now one of the main 
reasons why girls and boys hav 
speech problems is that they hav: 
not learned good speech habits 
The tongue, lips, teeth, and othe: 
speech helpers are not working to- 
gether as they should. One or mor: 
of them is lying down on the job 
or perhaps is overworking. 
Sometimes bovs and girls do not 
even know that there is anythir 
wrong with the way they spe 
Often well-meaning grownups sa‘ 
“Speak up; don’t mumble so,” but 
they do not tell the child wh 
mumbles what he can do to n 
his speech plainer 


Mumbling is ‘ 
The person who mumbles usually 
feels he does not have anything 
worth while to say. He mumbles to 
cover up his real feelings. He is 
afraid that those who listen to him 
may criticize or laugh at him. Tell- 
ing this person to “speak up” o1 
“talk louder” does little good, fo 
though he may follow the sugges- 
tion at the time, he will forget and, 
later on, begin mumbling again 
What can we do to help poor 


ake? 


indistinct speech. 


We can be good listeners 
This means being polite listeners 
We may feel bored, but we 
not act bored: we 
om who 1S spt ikIng OU! undivided 
We can look at the on 
who is speaking and not out the 
We can refrain from mak- 


must 
must give the 


attention 


window 
ing unnecessary movements that 
will distract him when he is trying 
to think about what he 
say next. We can avoid interrupting 
him. If he has a spee h defect, we 


can show that it does not bother us 


is going to 


by acting as though we did not 
notice it and by having a happy, 
interested expression. Looking at 
an unfriendly face is hard on a 
self-conscious speaker. 

2. We can try to become good 
distinct speakers ourselves. No- 
body’s speech is perfect. We all 
mispronounce words. We all fum- 
ble for words. We all hesitate and 
say “umm-ah” or “and-a”  o1 
“well” occasionally. If every child 
in a class for example, agreed to 
try to improve his own speech, then 
the ones with real speech problems 
would not have to be singled out 
might make them 
more self-conscious. 

What can everyone in a class do to 


in a way that 


mprove his own speech? 

1. Each one can make a tape 
recording of himself speaking, listen 
to it, and make a list of what needs 
to be done. (He may not like what 
he hears. Most boys and girls say, 
when they hear themselves for the 
first time, “Is that me?” or “Don’t 
I sound funny?”) Later he can 


LOUISE BINDER SCOTT 


Assistant Professor of Speech 
Los Angeles State College, California 


make another recording for com- 
parison and list still further ways 
of improving. 


2. The class can make a list of 
speech standards and each child 
can try to bring his speech up to 


standard. Here are possible point: 
to include in the list: 


Speech Standards Chart 


Talk on a subject I know 

Speak slowly and distinctly. 

Vary the pitch. (A Johnny-Once- 
Note is no fun to listen to 

Change from loud to soft for em- 
phasis Say important words 
with more emphasis than unim- 
portant words 


about 


I'ry to enjoy myself when I sp 
It is hard to look pleas int wher 
inside one is trembling and fear- 
ful, but it can be don Actors 
usually feel a little 
but thev don’t show it. 

Be a good listener. (If I am a good 
listener, others will be 
to listen to me.) 

(Continued on page 87) 


frightened 


willing 
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*COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Vol. 18, beginning page 97 


FREE BOOKLETS: |. Enriching the General Science Curriculum. 


WRITE TO: 
COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


a ket ln nthe (aber Calder Caer Callies Cellier Collier Callie Caller Cobher 
OG te termes ems berm ref ee fees ewe Pamewed Ramer Beare be 
_ 


“WHERE CAN 
SPACE SATELLITES?’* 


Colliers 
Baevek Bacvek Bnew Facvrioe 


pean pedi pedia 





COLLIER’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


pedia! 


2. Space Satellites. 3. Rockets and Satellites. 


Educational Division, 


640 Fifth Avenue 


The fantasies of yesterday's science fiction have 
become today’s realities. Inquisitive young minds 
are demanding to know more about the Atomic 
Age we live in. And Collier's Encyclopedia an- 
swers their questions with facts. Written and 
edited in this Atomic Age. Collier's Encyclopedia 
specializes in the subjects concerning today and 
tomorrow. Comprehensive and authoritative ar- 
ticles on Cosmic Rays, Space Satellites, Multi. 
stage Rockets, Missiles and allied subjects. have 
been written by experts and extensively illus- 
trated to give both student and teacher the infor- 
mation they need quickly. 

Each of the 50,000 articles is researched. writ- 
ten, edited, organized and indexed with the ob- 
ject of stimulating the student’s interest in learn- 
ing more. No wonder Collier’s Eneyclopedia is 
recommended and approved by every State Board 
of Education. Next time you or your students 
have a question, look it up in Collier's Eneyelo- 


New York 19, N, Y. 
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F ya rAnD T tie 


General European Tour 


offered by the N EKA 


we Instructor 


in cooperation with 


und Tour that’s what it used to be called when the British 
sent their youth to see the sights of » Continent. It’s still 
id Tour but more comprehensive for American travelers 
it includes Britain too. In the General European Tour, con- 
lucted by the NEA Division of Travel Service and sponsored by THE 
INSTRUCTOR, twelve days are spent in England and Scotland. 
Liverpool is where you'll land, July 14, after a leisurely seven-day 
voyage across the Atlantic from Montreal. By chartered motorcoach, 
you'll be whisked northward, through the English Lakes district, to 
Edinburgh. Turning toward London, you visit, on the 
way, York, Warwick, Stratford-on-Avon, and Oxford. 
At Stratford you'll see a Shakespeare play. 
Four days are given to 
London, including plenty 
of “free” time. Then by 
night boat to the Hook of 
Holland, and visits to 
The Hague, Amsterdam, 
and Rotterdam, and—in 
Belgium—Antwerp and 
Brussels. By July 26, you 
are headed for Cologne. 
A drive along the 
Rhine to Coblenz is fol- 
lowed by a trip on the river itself. From Assmanns- 
—— hausen, a motorcoach takes you to Heidelberg, thence 
LONDON via the Black Forest into Switzerland 
né Lucerne. Liechtenstein 


LOCERNE 


There follows a memorable day in and 
isited en route to the Austrian Tyrol and its capital, Innsbruck. 
The Br ner Pass opens the way to Italy, where vour first city is Vi nice. 
after 1 two-day stay in Rome, you will see Florence, 
Pisa. Genoa, and other famous cities. 
along th Riviera of 
to the French border, then 
the famed Corniche Road be- 
the Mediterranean, brings you 
Monaco and Nice. A thrilling 
h the French Alps ends 
the Swiss border and 
a. A sight seeing tour 
! historic city on 
Once more in France, 
id for Paris, stopping off at BRUSSELS 

and Fontainebleau. Three days in the French capital . . . then a 

ney by air lands you in New York on August 1 
juest, we will send a folder giving further information on this 
other tours; the NEA can add more details. Particularly for the 
in Tour, EARLY REGISTRATION is in portant. The coupon 
enables you to indicate your interest not only in the European Tour but 


in other NEA INSTRUCTOR Tours for 1959 


Travel Editor, The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. IN259 
| am interested in the NEA-INSTRUCTOR Educational Tours. | have checked 


below, the tour that | hope | can take next summer. Please send me full de- 
tails. | understand that this request does not obligate me in any way. 
General European Tour Alaska Regional Study 


LJ 


[] New England and Canadian Maritime Provinces 


Washington-United Nations Seminar 


Vacation Ranches ] Lost Valley White Tail 
Name (Miss, Mrs., Mr.) 


Street or R.D 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


P.O. and Zone 
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FiMStrips i 


Classroom 


RECOMMENDED BY 


IRENE F. CYPHER 


Associate Professor of Education, 
Department of Communications Arts, 
New York University 


AMERICAN HISTORY SERIES, SET 

2—6 strips; color; produced by 

YAF; order from McGraw-Hill Text- 

Film Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., New 

York 36; $32.50 per set; $6 single 

strip. 

1789 to 1850 saw 

yur nation, the expan- 

frontiers, industrial and 

yri growth, and great social 

and political conflicts. A pictorial rec- 

ord of this is included in the series 

Valuable for summarizing subject con- 

tent, and reviewing classwork and proj- 
ects. Upper grades 

HEAT, LIGHT, AND SOUND—7 

strips; color; produced by The Jam 

Handy Organization, 2821 E. Grand 

Blvd., Detroit 11; $31.50 per set; 
$5.75 single strip. 

gives a very complete pic- 

urce of heat, 

el, and how 

experiments 

nce projects, 

Excellent for 

concepts, and 


rt of everyday 


MAPS AND HOW TO USE THEM— 
10 strips; color; produced by Mau- 
seum Extension Service, 10 E. 43rd 
St.. New York 17, $35 per set; $5 
single strip. 

In a well organized 


} 


Se q icnce 
these strips tell how to 
nt types of n 
use 
maps 
i I alr age 
Diagrams nd planatior are well 
pres nted, informa- 
tion about constructing and using maps 
for many purposes. There are special 
references to aid in review work. 
Planned for use in lower grades through 
high school 
MINERALS ON PARADE—3 strips; 
color; produced by Sweetman Pro- 
ductions, Walnut Road, Bethel, 
Conn.; with text booklet; $24 per 
set; less 15 per cent discount to 
schools. 

[hese filmstrips practically put a 
mineral collection in the hands of 
teacher and pupils. Hints are given as 
to how to organize a mineral collection, 
and how to recognize minerals. A clear- 
ly worded booklet gives pertinent and 
interesting descriptions of the various 
minerals pictured. Middle and upper 
grades, camp, scout, and hobby groups. 


PLATINUM METALS—single strip; 
black and white; available without 
charge from Audio-Visual School 
Service, 114 E. 31st St., New York 
16, as a public service of Platinum 
Metals Division of Industrial Nickel 
Co., Ine. 


From the time when the Indians, 
conquered by Pizarro, first produced 


platinum to its modern use as a catalyst 
in the making of high-octane gasoline, 
the platinum group of metals has had 
special importance for man. Noncap 
tioned frames show details of discovery 
and use of the metals, and a manual 
provides text information. For science 
and social studies in middle and upper 


grades. 


SEEING THE USE OF NUMBERS. 
SET II—10 strips; color; produced 
by Eve Gate House, Inc., 146-01 
Archer Ave., Jamaica 35, N.Y.; $25 
per set; $4 single strip. 

The series correlates with the D. C 
Heath books “Learning to use Arith- 
metic.”’ Designed to help in gaining an 
understanding of the value of numbers, 
there are stories of numbers, the way 
to use arithmetic sign language, how 
and why to add and subtract, and the 
meaning of three-place numbers. Chil- 
dren are shown using numbers in their 
activities. All grades. 


THIS IS YOU—8 strips; color; pro- 
duced by Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc... 1150 Wilmette Ave.., 
Wilmette, Ul. in cooperation with 
Walt Disney Productions; $48 per 
set; $6 single strip. 

Knowing yourself includes knowing 
something about your personal individ- 
uality, your five senses, your food habits, 
and how your material body operates 
Certainly all of this is tremendously 
] 


important to growing boys girls 


Pictures and diagrams are clear and 
interesting; subject content is carefully 
selected for use in the areas of human 


biology and health. Middk grades 


WALT DISNEY SAFETY TALES—6 
strips; color; produced by Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Ine., 1150 
Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, IIL; in co- 
operation with Walt Disney Produe- 
tions; $36 per set; $6 single strip. 
This series points out how important 
safety is to everyone. Produced in much 
the same vein as the films with similar 
names (“ I’m No Fool with a Bicycle 
“. . . with Fire;” “. . . with Water 
“. .. as a Pedestrian”), these filmstrips 
stress the need for care and watchful- 
ness. Simple safety rules are illustrated 
in the strip “How to Have an Accident 
in the Home.” The stories meet the in- 
terests and needs of primary and mid- 
dle grades. 


WORLD HISTORY—THE MIDDLE 
AGES—4 strips; color; produced by 
Society for Visual Education, Ine., 
1345 Diversey Pkwy. Chicago 14; 
$21.60 per set; $6 single strip. 

Social conditions in the Middle Ages 
served to make modern Europe, and to 
determine its historical development 
The pictures give us a complete and in- 
teresting account of important migra- 
tions made by Vikings, Huns, Goths, 
and Franks; feudalism, famous medieval 
churches, life in medieval towns and 
cities, trade centers, and living habits 
are described and _ illustrated. Many 
maps and photographs make the stories 
vivid. Middle and upper grades 


For handy reference, paste these reviews 
on 3” x 5” cards and file alphabetically. 









Tee HETRUCTOR Seales 


for Science 
and Social Studies 
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Each Unit, printed on heavy enameled paper, includes an eight-page bro- 
chure and a portfolio of pictures. The brochure (size of The INSTRUCTOR 
page) provides everything you need for teaching the Unit ... aims and 
objectives, important meanings to be developed, teaching procedure, 
subject matter for the pupils, topics for supplementary lessons, things to 
do, ideas for culminating activities, and a bibliography for each of the 
grade levels. 


The four-page picture portfolio contains 25 or more "key" pictures. They 
may be Eos or cut out (no printing on the back) for the bulletin board. 
Each Unit is a source of sod 9 new material that will help you present 
progressive units of work. Use the coupon below to order your supply of 
Units NOW. 


Pictures to use for rapid comprehension. 
Material organized for each grade level. 
Timesaving plan of teaching procedure. 
» Four pages of Visual Material with each unit. 
» Each unit complete—86 units available. 


D,! | : ‘ y 

nelated - subject oO \ 
Here's the handy new way to use The Instructor Illustrated Units — in 
four Related-Subject Sets. Each set is packaged in a new-type, cloth- 
bound portfolio which provides for easier handling — for the most con- 


venient storage of both units and additional materials you want to keep 
with your units. 


You'll find that these related-topic sets will enable you to plan easily for 
better curriculum coverage. And through the increased use of unit ex- 
periences, you will better integrate Social Studies and Science with other 
subjects to attain desired classroom objectives. 


Complete Library of 86 Units in 4 Cases $30.00 
Each Set of Related-Subject Units in Case $7.50 
21 Units of Your Choice in Case $7.50 
Individual Units, each 50c 


orcer 


Quantities 11-20 Units, each 35c. 


(On orders for 1 unit only, cash must accompany 


Quantities 5-10 Units, each 40c. 


THE STORY OF A BOTTLE GP Max 





OF KALUSTRATES UNITS + He. 40 


4 : 
> t a 


Here is the complete Library of Resource Units grouped in four sets of related- 
subject materials. Units may be purchased in re!ated-subject sets, in sets of your 
choice, or individually. When ordering individually, please order by number. 


Air (85 Air Conditioning (38 A rican Citize p (57 A 
Animals (3 American inventor 75 Character Educat 31 A ka 84 
Astronomy (8 American Railroads (71 Christ c 1 34 19 A 
Birds (32 Atomic Energy (49 City Life (15 t 
Cotton (55 Clothing (26 Cc 125 50 A ¢ 
Desert Life (41 Communication (2) Comn ty Life (46 Cc 67 ‘ 
Earth's Surface (51) Conservation (79 Exploring The Worid (11 Early Ing s x 
Fishing (13) Electricity (54) Family L 30 Esk 4a 
Grains (56 ood (6 Farm Life (14 H 23 
Insects (44) History of Aviation (4 History of Den y ’ Ind i Pa r 
Light (42 r 4a Living De acy (29) 1! 40 
Miik (48 Money and Bank 21 Jay 4 
National Parks (47 Nat Health, T 62 Mex 18 ’ 
Natural Re rees (16 Old World Gif 10 Micaie Age ; 
Petroleum (86 Our De cracy (61 Middie We 77 
Pets and Their Care (70) Our School 37 New E 7¢ 
Piant Life (39 5 Post Office, Tt 27 Pa Stat 83 
Rocks and Minerals (5 Safety Ed : 24 P rbcif 2 
Sea Creatures (28 Sheiter R uM 
Tree Thanks o(35 Ss € 81 
Water (82 s { United Na The (64 8 Ame 1 
Weather (19 Transportation (17 Torrid Zone 
Wild Fiowers (36 Ss & a2 
T z € 
Switz 43 
ee eee - 4 as = 
F.A.C : B) ‘ MP. 
es Se ee Se ee tur eo oo Soe 
Please send me the following ILLUSTRATED RESOURCE UNITS at once Ni 
Complete Library of 86 ILLUSTRATED UNITS @ $30.00. 
] Related-Subject UNIT SETS checked below @ $7.50 each set 
Natural Scie } Physical Science Living Together Ww 
] 21 Selected UNITS listed by number below @ $7.50 
Individual UNITS (Order by number above » 50 
On orders for 1 unit y, cash must a npany j 
Quantities §-10 Units, each 40c. Quantities 11-20 Unit ach 35 X 
Enclosed is $ » Payment in full Bill me, payabl. 
Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Post 
Name 
St. or R. D. 
P.O. & Zone 
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b HE principal hangs up the phone with 
a look of relief&—Mrs. Brown, that 
capable substitute, will take over while 


Jennie Smith recovers from her emer- “s ’ 
gency appendectomy. What does Mrs. * d } 6 
Brown—or any capable substitute—do { 


to earn the principal's approval, the reg- 
ular teacher's thanks, and the children’s 
willing cooperation? Here are some do’s 
and don'ts and practical ideas from sev- 
eral experienced substitutes, all wrapped 
in a valentine package for your benefit. A Substitute by Any Other Name—“Ve”—a substitute? Never!” That's what 
I always said. Then I found that I had to do just that. And do you know what 
saved me? One little word. Reserve. The dictionary defines a substitute as “a 
person put in place of another.” I couldn't imagine trying literally to “take the 
place of any regular teacher. A reserve, on the other hand, is “a store, stock, 
extra supply, fund, spring, fount.” No thought of striving to fill someone else's 


AS SOON as you walk into the room, while the 
just a big challenge to bring that extra measure of devotion to a 


children are still peering in through the door shoes here: 
real job. 


or windows trving to see what they are going to 
If lam not “taking the place of” Miss, 


Vrs.. or Mr. Regular, but am “an extra 


have to put up with for the day. go to the board 
that I don't know where all supplies 


supply,” then it is no re flection on me 


and draw a score chart similar to those used in 
are kept, the names of all the children, or who's in charge of what. I am not 


scoring baseball games. Have the same number 
afraid of not knowing. 


of squares as there are rows or groups of desks 
Since I am not expected to knou everything the regular teac her knows, I 


in the room and put a number under each square. 
\hbove the ‘ hart write “Row Re ady ( ontest.” needn t com pe feu ith he r and can re lax. This affects those in contact with me 
As the childre n enter stand near the chart, administrators, SU PeTULSOTS, special teache rs, custodians, and children Vy com- 
chalk in hand. Some will guess what you are posure and ready smile bring help from many unexpected quarters 
expecting and hurry to their seats. Most of the 
vtthers will follow their lead. and vou will soon 
be facing a quiet, seated, ready class Be prepared to complete an assignment if you accept 
Use any form of scoring that appeals to you. one, (Don't make the children adjust to more than one 
| a - . > 
(dive possibility is to wive the first row ready substitute. 
a score equal to the total number of rows or 
Accept a half-day, last-minute assignment cheerfully, as 
roups of desks. Give one less to the unit that 
: a good-u ill gesture, if you can convent ntly do so. 
is ready second, and so on, so that the last unit 
so he ready mete a score of ene Notify the personnel office in advance if you're tempo- 
rarily unavailable, 
Get on the mailing list for publications issued by vour 
su perinte ndent’s office, and obtain a directory of the 
school system, if avatlable. It will give you locations, tele- 
phone numbers, and S« hool Board members. 
Provide opportunities throughout the day ; 
; x 1 x Do the whole job, if you accept a long assignment—re- 
for the children to get ready by rows or 
: port cards, work on committees, records. 
groups. It is fun to emphasize that you are 
going to be quiet and subtle about these op- 
portunities. You may carry a hint in your 
hand. for example, an arithmetic book that Report at the designated school office 
they are supposed to get out of their desks. at least half an hour before classes 
(Make sure vou don’t wal’: to your place be- convene, if possible, so you can famil- 
side the score chart carrying something by accident. Before you real- iarize yourself with the sé up. 
ize what is happening. the whole class will be reaching in their +. 
: “a , PI ; . Find out the time and the school poli- 
desks for that item!) 
, ld ; cy about rece ss, lunch hour. and dis- 
se sure to add up the scores at the end of the dav and give recog- . 
; ; ; tine missal. Find out whether you have 
nition to the winning group. Give them a chance to choose an ac- . 
he ] F aia } -d ; : playground or lunchroom duties. Will 
tivity for the last few minutes, for example. or provide a badge . , 
I Se : badge for there be special classes, gym periods, 


each child in the winning group to wear the next day. 9 
, : assembly programs: 


CARRY along some “secret weapons” in factory. When I noticed a boy sketching 
the form of back issues of magazines that aircraft and missiles on his arithmetic 
will interest children because of their pic- paper I said, “I'll leave this magazine on 
tures and because they are not found in your desk if you'd like to look at it after 
classroom or library as a rule. Trade jour- you turn in your arithmetic paper.” Of 
nals and advertising-type magazines belong course, other children heard me and were 
in this class. | have obtained back issues of eager to finish their work so they could 


aeronautical magazines from an aircraft have magazines to look at too. 
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Be prepared with an answer to the in- 





evitable question, “What's the matter 
with our teacher?” and announce it to 
the class. (Be discreet, of course, / 
Make a point of seeing something in 
the room on which you can sincerely 
compliment the class. 

Ask to meet class officers, chairmen, or 
whatever leaders the regular teacher 
has: and enlist their cooperation, 
Look for ways to make individuals feel 
important. (Dale Carnegie’s advice. 
Carry with you at least one idea in 
each curriculum area, in case the teach- 
ers plans are incomplete. 

Build up a repertoire of finger plays, 
and stories which can be dramatized. 
Carry a notebook, and record material 


that you might use elsewhere. 


Don’t take on more substituting 
than you can handle happily. If 
you do not want to be available on ' 
call, have a definite understand- 
ing with the school office, possibly 
limiting yourself to certain days of 
the week, or to schools in your 


neighborhood. 


Don't go off alone for lunch, even 
if you don't like the school menu. 
You will miss out on professional 
contacts. 

Don’t get ¢ hatty about vour assign- 
ment, either within or outside the 
Na hool. 

Don’t hesitate to call on the princt- 
pal or other staff members for in- 


formation or assistance, 


Give the regular teacher something to be thankful for when 


she comes back corrects d pape rs, room in orde v. com ple te 


notes of what you have been doing. 


Get off on the right foot with the children by establishing 


goals to be ac com plished by the m unde r your guidance : 


Praise as often as you can do so sincerely. 
Have something interesting “up your sleeve” to capture in- 
terest, and compensate for the sense of uncertainty the chil- 


dren feel when their regular teacher is absent, 


Don’t allow yourself to criticize the 
regular teacher, even in your mind 
You can't know the facts and are in 
no position to pass judgment. 

Don’t worry about when to tell the 
children vour name. (Thev ll ask for 
it in a little while and then you can 
write and pronounce it tor them. 
Don’t try too many games in one day 


even if they are teaching games. 








Ideas suggested by 


LOUISE S. MILLER 
DOROTHY RHODES 
PEGGY CAMERON KING 


EARLY in the day, tell the children you have 
their regular teacher’s plans for the day and 
that this work must be done. Then add that if 
the required work can be done a little faster 
than the schedule calls for, they may use the 
time gained for whatever activity they choose. 
Using the democratic process, let the pupils 
vote in favor of or against your suggestion. (You 
can count on an overwhelming majority. A sales- 
man might point out that you have now created 
a mood of assent.) 
Also let them vote for what they would like 


to do with the extra time—if they earn it. Em- 





ploy the old technique of limited choice. Would 
they like extra physical-education time, a craft 
lesson, a story, a science experiment, a free- 
reading period? Save a runner-up choice for an- 
other day. 

During the rest of the day, when the room 
becomes noisy or the work pace slows, remind 
the children that they are using up their extra 
time. Time so gained can be as much as a half 
hour to an hour. When you and the children en- 
gage in the chosen activity during the time they 
have earned after all the required work has been 
covered, you will feel a real sense of accom- 
plishment—and so will they! 


CHILDREN are likely to say, “That isn’t the way our 


teacher does it.” Tell them at the beginning, “Don’t 


worry if I don’t do things exactly the way your teacher 
does. In most cases there is more than one good way: and 
a change will be fun for you. If it is important that I 


do it her way, I'll ask for your help.” 


GAME for kindergarten and lower elementary: Fairy Tapping 


Three fairies stand at the front of the room and the leader in- 


structs the class “Heads down.” 


.. "Fairies go tap.” Each fairy 


F tiptoes to tap a head and returns to place. “Heads up.” ... “Stand 


up. those who were tapped.” Then each is asked to guess which 


of the three fairies tapped him. If he guesses wrong he sits dow: 


If he fuesses corres tly. he repla es the fairy. 


GAME for upper elementary grades: Observation. One row of 


pupils leaves the room, The director makes some change in the 


A TINY bell is worth taking with you on your 
assignment. Tell the children it is a “magic” 


bell, and give them a rhyme to learn: 


“My teacher's bell is a magic invention— 


I stop what I’m doing and give my attention.” 


It is surprising how well they will respond. 
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room, such as pulling down a map 
changing the calendar, moving th: 
wastebasket. Those outside return and 
try to spot the change. seating them 
selves without comment if they think 
they have it. When all are seated they 
are called on in turn and the om 
who sat down first and observed cor 


rectly becomes the new director 






















ARITHMETIC AIDS for every grade level ! 
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classroom charts that give 
effective help in teaching 
primary arithmetic skills! 


Please send me the following Arithmetic Aids at once: 


Arithmetic Skill 


Number Concept Charts 


Arithmetic Vocabulary Chart 


and Concept Chart Sets 


Card Sets 


Ser itl 
Set IV 


PHI 


Set ¥ 


INSTRUCTOR 


@ $2.50 ea. 


Measurement Concept Charts 


Numerical Relations Charts 


Set Vil Ser Ix 
Ser ¥ Ser Vill 


skill cards for learning 
and testing the basic 
arithmetic fundamentals! 





SET VI 


Reduction of 


The 
Instructor 
Arithmetic 

Skill 

Cards 


os PROGRAM roe LEARnInG 
and TESTING 

YNDAMENTALS 

wer GRADES 
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Planned and tested by classroom fainting the In- 
structor Arithmetic Skill Cards are an easy-to-use 
solution to the problem of arithmetic practice. They 
provide for continued application of the basic skills 
and for drill in advanced computation, fractions, and 
decimals. 
{ te with Teaching Suggestions 
Each set consists of 24 flash cards with a problem on each side 
and a direction card. The front of each card presents the easier 
problem, the back the more difficult. The answer is given in the 
lower corner on the reverse side for the teacher. The direction 
card provides full explanation of the type of problems, the digits 
involved, the objectives of the set, suggestions for teaching 
and practice, and related activities. 
The cards, 6” x 9” in size, are numbered so the set can be put 
in order for testing. Each is thumb cut for easy handling. The 
numbers and arithmetic symbols are large enough to be easily 
seen by the pupils. 


ach Set Comple 


Tne S. ' 
Three Number Vertical Addition 
Three Number Horizontal Addition 
Multipiication with Addition 
Multiplication with Subtraction 
Division with Multiplication 
Reduction of Proper Fractions 
Reduction of Improper Fractions 
Mixed Numbers to Improper Fractions 
Multiplication of Whole Numbers by Fractions 
Common and Decimal Fractions 


Complete Series $16.50 


l a 
rete, 


> 


Set | 
Set Il 
Set lll 
Set IV 
Set V 
Set Vi 
Set Vil 
Set Vill 
Set IX 
Set X 


Each Set $1.65 


M-3*2- 





Fohenes 














ames for the 


Elementary School 


MYRTLE MERRITT 


Assistant Professor of Physical 
Education, State University Teachers 
College, Geneseo, New York 


DANCE GAME—All Ages 


Partners stand in a double circle facing counterclockwise. Hands are 
joined in skating position. The girl stands on the boy’s right. All sing 
1) “I’ve been working on the railroad, (2) All the live long day. 
Just to pass the time away. 
Rise up so early in the 


4 8 Dinah, 


}) I’ve been working on the railroad, (4 
9) Don’t you hear the captain calling? (6 
morn. (7) Can’t you hear the captain shouting 

horn.” 

On lines 1, 
eight steps forward. On lines 2, 4, and 6, point the 
right toe, and bend both knees slightly twice. On the 
is the same as for 
toot,” instead of “Hey!” 


blow your 


3. 5. and 7. each child, beginning with the left foot, walks 
left toe, then the 
second kne e be nd 
9 4. 


lines 2, 


everyone says “Hey!” Action on line 8, 
and 6, except that everyone says, “Toot, and 


the boys move forward one position to secure a new partner. 


ROW, ROW, ROW YOUR BOAT—AIll Ages 


} 


rroup stands in 


Each a flank 
} 


direction Lines stand one be- 


Divide the class into four equal gr 
line (side by side all facing the same 
hind the other and players place thei 
them. All sing (1 

Merrily 


On lines 1 and 3, 


Ups 


hands on the players in front of 


“Row, row, row vour boat, (2) gently down the 


merrily, merrily, mervil +) ] 
with the | 


and 4, starting 


stream. (3 v, ife is but a dream.” 
ft foot and takes four short 
the left foot, all take 


round and 


everyone Starts ( 


steps forward. On lines with 


foul steps backward The children may sing the song as a 


dance at the same time. The first line would start the action by singing 


the first line and moving forward. As the second line is started and the 
would be gin the 


in turn and the round may be re- 


group is moving backward, the second line song. Lines 
three and four would take up the son; 


peated as often as is desired. 


SCHOTTISCHE—Grade 3 and up 


WUSIC: Any schottische record or 4/4 music 

FORMATION: Partners in a double circle, facing countercloch é 
girl is on boy’s right. Inside hands are joined 

DANCE: 

Meas. 1-4—Four schottische steps (step, step, step, hop) forward, start 
ing with the outside foot. 

Meas. 5-8—Partners face and place right arm around each other’s waist 
holding left arm up. Eight skips around in place, taking two skips for 


each measure 

Meas. 9-12—Partners facing, with both hands 
slides counterclockwise (one slide per n ure 
Meas. 13-16—Four slides clockwise. 


Repeat dance as desired. An original dance by Marion S 


ALPHABET RELAY—Any group that can spell 


S¢ ited ol 


letters 


Plavers are arranged in teams of four or five and may be 


standing in file lines facing the chalkboard. Each team writes thx 
of the alphabet on the board space in front of its own lin 
A word is called by the tear her and the first player il each line runs 


The van 


left on the board. The 


conti 


] 


; 1.3 
word called ues un- 


to erase one letter not used in the 
til only jetters of the word called ar ast person 
irranges the letters in proper order to spell the word. The team accom- 
plishing this first wins 


Note: A list of spe lling words should be made in advance. 








i) Remember to keep a suy ply 890 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15, Mass 
SS) of handy STIK-TACKS in a 
— your desk too .... they also Ple 

do the work of tacks and t 

glue—without the daiaag 

and muss! Still $1.00 for 


Spelling can be the key to last- 
ing word power and interest in 


our language... 





SPELLING AND USING 


Words 


LILLIAN E. BILLINGTON 


GRADES 2 THROUGH 8 


A thorough, balanced, and well-rounded program for 
building basic language skills. 


im 
‘ Burdett Company 


" 
MORRISTOWN, NEW JERSEY 
CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, DALLAS, ATLANTA 








HITT 








Made especially for busy teachers, Base-Tape is the hew, moder! 
way to put up decorations, charts, pictures .... sticks to all sur- 
faces (except the fingers) and will not harm papers or back- 
ground. You may remove Base-Tape instantly and use it ove; 
and over again. Absolutely safe too (no sharp 
economical. 1200 inches in a convenient 


$1.00. Order through you 


dispe “SET pit } J¢ ( 
school supplie) or this co 0) 


| tee i tet teetedt tk tk | 


STIK-TACK COMPANY* 


folders). 


' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
292 _ : 
328 discs (four ' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
‘ 
J 
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Primer through Grade 8 
ST. VALENTINE'S DAY 


On St. Valentine’s Day we think of cupids, hearts, and love. “Hunt 
oo the — Cupid” is a game built around these symbols. Since love is supposed to 
- ged of par - be blind, all the players are blindfolded except one, who is Cupid. Cupid 

a has a small bell around his neck. Cupid may move around the room as 


aly prepared ; 
pre nuch as he wishes, but when he does the bell rings. When someone man- 


a superiol yresen- . 
4 ' ages to catch Cupid, these players exchange places. 


tinuous drill, practice, and mainte- ss : . 
Conquered Hearts” is a race. Paper hearts, large enough for the foot 


ting program to diagnose and meas- to cover, are placed at intervals on the fioor in front of each team. The 
first player in each line must race to the other end of the room and 
y back, but in doing so, he must step on each paper heart. This is much 
THE TEACHER'S EDITIONS — nore fun than an ordinary race and much more difficult. 

“ easier to use than not to use” “Cupid Shoots His Arrow” is not a race but as much fun as one. Two 
or three large paper hearts are placed on the floor in the line of march 
of the players. All players except one form a circle. The one remaining 
is the leader He stands in the center and gives the signals Players 
march until the leader suddenly shouts, “Cupid Shoots His Arrow.” The 
minute he says “Cupid,” the players must stop walking. The idea is to 
not be on one of the paper hearts when the order comes to stop. When 
anyone is caught with his foot on a heart at the stop signal, he has been 
struck by Cupid’s arrow and must drop out of the game. The person who 
Row, Peterson and Company remains the longest without having to stop on a heart is the winner. 
Charades are always fun. To make charades timely for St. Valentine’s 
Evanston, Illinois White Plains, New York Day, everyone tries to represent the titles of love songs or the names of 
famous lovers of history and fiction. This can really keep you guessing, 
for there are a great many of each Kathryn W. Meals 


i 











CLASSROOM SCAVENGER HUNT 


| "Perr Pictures 
Tea 

8. at ONLY THRE! ; ° ; 

This is a good “rainy day ndoors game. Only things available in 

Was a classroom are n the hist ut the list of the things to collect on the 


/ 


chalkboard é opiea by yntestants or used from the board 


PRESIDENTS nies Within a given time 1e teacher may set her own time limit). a signal is 








] 1 


, ” . ‘ , 

584 Ee eS SS Se ; given and the person with all or most of the articles wins the game 
i ©. Takes from post card to 8 ', oy . 
| & TAX a 14 size Prints on most an c . A 

{ paper and tur t 40 t opies aster = Booklet pi Suggested List 

‘ a t 300 to co : Tr tur nut ly } 
. i ea ‘many _— 5 7 
, { erfect € € « é | ‘ 
‘ | 


pencil +. crayon book 10. handkerchief 


r $1.00 : a 
penny 5. ruler 8. button 11. billfold or purse 


CATALOGTUI ‘ 
: notebook 6. sweater 9. comb 12. buckle 


By nag Bg hs Geum Wahtaten, snd sample pictures Virginia L. Haas 


SPEEDLINER COMPANY 
a4 


04 Ravenswood, Chicago 40, Hil 


ts. 


PERRY PICTURES, INC., DEPT. B 


MALDEN, MASS. NATION BALL 


pol Ann Marie 's EASTER Projects Is playground space limited? Do you need an active game for both boys 


0 and girls? Is lta mixed-a ce group? Do the children need pi wctice in 
h, how busy they ve been! 1 “——_- > 
ese af the WORKSHOP Aan Waste ball-handling? Do you want them to play as a team? Nation Ball pro- 
and her creative artists have vides the answe! 
been sketching testing... sia, and South America have been familiar with Nation Ball for many 
finishing . . . and it'll be the MOST ; ; 
BEAUTIFUL EASTER EVER! The years. And for good reasons. As well as being fun to play, the game de- 
cunning border of girl bunnies velops speed, coordination, and quick thinking. 
in Easter bonnets will delight you . . : ss - ; 

: » playing a double square, ez are yards ¥ » f 
the very fine EASTER POSTER includes lhe playing court is a double square, each square six yards wide. A 
a silhouette of Christ . . . there are 
ay ee, oe galore .. ten players. Nine of them stand in their own court; one player, the out- 
and enough to display on windows, ‘ , ; , ; ee : ae 
pana ae Sy teers gy hese Thea oe he Ider, stands at the far end of the opposing team’s court. If the group 
make YOURS the most striking Easter | is larger, two courts may be necessary, with six, eight, or ten players on 


SEND $1 room of all! each team. The referee stands outside the court on the center line. He 


blows his whistle when a player is hit or a foul committed. 
play 


FRESH! DIFFERENT! [he ball is thrown into the air down the center line to start the game. 


Your Ann Marie $1 Projects Che player who catches it tries to hit a member of the opposite team, who 
Packet brings bountiful 

supply of materials f 
— —— oe must not leave his court. The ball must be thrown underhand or sidearm. 
and just right for small 
helpers to help. Clever 
simple charming 

always NEW different : ’ : 
Over a quarter Century of If a player is hit, he leaves his court and joins his outfielder at the 


know-how in the finest of art ° ° ° 
service to the lower grades end of the other court. If a player catches the ball with his hands, either 


T2 








Children in Europe (particularly in Germany), Rus- 


volley ball is used. Team markers could be used. Each team usually has 








2 
. 
' 


Receive Packe p 


ANN MARIE'S EASTER ART SERVICE 


whburg Ave Dept. 129 h 








A may dodge, jump, or throw himself to the ground to avoid being hit. He 


Please rush. ... complete new 
Easter Art Packets at $! each. 











Throwing overhand constitutes a foul and the ball is given to the op- 


posite team. 


IONE STATE 


“rrr? ttrttttttttitstststst ttt 
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and Party Ideas 


on the first bounce or before it touches any other part of his body, he 
may stay in his court. 

If the ball goes beyond the lines of the court, the outfielder nearer 
the ball retrieves it. He or one of the other players who have joined him 
after being hit may throw the ball at the opposing team. If a player is 
hit, he must join his outfielder. The successful thrower rejoins his team- 
mates in his own court. 

When only one player of a team is left in a court, the outfielder of his 
team joins him. The game ends when all the players, including the out- 


Joanne Clark 


fielder, on one team have been hit in their own court. 


LEADING PRODUCTS 
Cut tagboard 14” x 6” and print the name of an important U.S. prod- 


a state leads—cotton state, lumber state, citrus state, and so 


uct in which 
on. On the reverse side print the abbreviation of the 
are so close in production that both 


state which leads 


in that product. If several states 
are considered leaders, put the abbreviations of both states. 


Suggested List of Preducts 


Cotton—Tex. Rubber ‘Tires—Ohio Citrus Fruit—Fla. & Calif. 
Rice—La. Pottery—Ohio lobacco—N.C. & Ky. 
Sugar—La. Automobiles— Mich. Silver—Utah & Colo. 
Cattle—Tex. Meat Packing—IIl. Shee p Mont. & Idaho 
Corn—Iowa Maple Sugar—Vt. Potatoes—Me. & N.Y. 
Hogs—Iowa Sugar Beets—Colo. Petroleum— Tex. & Okla. 
Gold—Calif. Lumber— Wash. Butter & Cheese—Wis. 
Textiles— Mass. Coal—Pa. & W. Va Printing & Publishing—N.Y. 
Iron Ore—Minn. Dried Fruit—Calif. Cutlery & Hardware—Conn. 
Apples—Wash. Lead & Zinc—Mo Spring Wheat—N. & S. Dak. 
Peaches—Ga. Sulphur—Tex. & La. Copper—Ariz. & Mont. 
Clothing—N.Y. Peanuts—Va. & N.C lurpentine & Rosin—Ga. 
Milk—N.Y. Winter Wheat—Kan Buckwheat—N.Y. 

Shoes— Mass. Cherries— Mich. Blueberries— Maine 


Use a large wall map of the United States, a blank one if available. 
Select a game captain to handle the cards and call rows, and a score- 
keeper, who allows five points for a correct answer, and zero for an in- 
correct one. At the end of the game, the scorekeeper adds up the scores 
for each row. 

The game captain calls a row of children, who go to the map and line 
up at one end, the first pupil taking a pointer. That pupil reads the first 
card and gives the answer. For example, he might read “citrus state,” 
and then say “California and Florida,” correctly pointing to them on 
the map. If he is correc t, the next pupil gets the second card, and so on. 
If wrong, the next pupil takes the same card until the correct answer 
is obtained. The abbreviations on the reverse side of the cards are the 
game Captain’s guide to the correct answers. When the last pupil in each 
row has recited, he keeps the pointer and passes it to the first pupil 
in the next row called. If the last pupil had a wrong answer, the first 
pupil in the next row must correct the error. 

This procedure continues until the entire class has played. This game 
products and their producing states with 


Ruth D. Carnes 


clinches the learning of leadin: 


ease. The competition between the rows spurs effort. 


PLAY CLOCK 


Draw two large circles on the gym floor or playground. Mark the exact 
centers and number them like a clock. Divide into two teams. A few from 
one team join hands to make the short “hand” of the clock. The rest be- 
come the long “hand.” Each team gets its clock. One end 


of each hand is at the center. The teacher calls a time, such as “half-past 


“hands” on it 
two.” The short hand finds its position first, and the long hand swings 
around to the number twelve. The first team to get in correct position 
wins. After several calls the outside pupils move to the center, so each 
has a chance to be on the outside, Bonnie Marg Wadewitz 





























e 14sparkling books 


e Delightful stories from Reader’s Digest 


e Appealing exercises to develop reading skills 


e Grade Two through Eight reading levels 


For more information, write for Brochure 1/2 


READER’S DIGEST EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Pleasantville - New York 


READINESS — 9” x 12” 
drill in number learning and association 
sides. Ten 2” 
included 





ADDITION — 37 





cards present numbers through 10 
lors both 


eet for teacher 


Two « 


} 


x 4” answer cards. Suggestion s! 


per set, $1.50 
clits 


cards, 9” x 12.” Drill in additi 


210D421....wt. per set 10 oz. 


n | 


. 1d . enlias 
1 one | - - Objects on one side Other side folds t how prol lem 
’ answer on opposite sides. Suggestion sheet tor teacher in 
— cluded 








1] SUBTRACTION 


21D431...wt. per set 11/2 Ibs....per set, $1.50 


36 cards, 9” x 12”, with subtraction pr 
lems. Objects on one side. Other side folds to show proble 
and answer on opposite sides. Suggestion sheet for teacher 


included 


24D441...wt. per set 11/2 Ibs....per set, $1.50 


Jl gt) tame 1+) for READING READINESS 





<o J 


Set 1—LOOK Set2—HEAR Set 3—TELL 
teaches visual introduces 14 st sSes Se 
discrimination in consonants quence, oral ¢ 

direction, size teaches word pre ion a 
and detail. 30 meanings and memory trair 

cards. sounds. 42 card ing. 19 cards 
C8101 C8102 C8103 

Wt. 14 oz. Wt. 18 oz. Wr. 10 oz 
Set: $1.00 Set: $1.40 Set: $1.00 


Mark quantity before subjects, tear out and mail. 
For fastest service, send remittance, including postage. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
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} 
Write for CATALOG No. 59 showing complete line B§eckcrey/Carpy 


| of BECKLEY-CARDY teaching materials and supplies. | 


1904 no. narragansett ave. 
chicago 39, illinois 


and 








If you teach science... 





check your text for these 


important features that make the 
teaching and learning of elemen- 
tary science a happy educational 
experience for you and your pupils. 


Does your text: 


1. 


foster scientific attitudes, helping to develop critical thinking 
through content and concept formation? 


provide for improving skill in problem solving? 


encourage the learner to go beyond the ideas presented in 
the textbook? 


offer opportunities for students to investigate, explore, ex- 
periment, and discover for themselves? 


provide closely-knit applications showing the relationship be- 
tween science and the field of social studies? 


Does the program show how science is applied in the 
home, school and community as well as to food, clothing, 
shelter, transportation and communication? 


suggest experiments at each grade level? 


Are these experiments child-centered instead of teach- 
er-conducted? Easy to set up and control and require only 
simple, easy-to-get materials? Do the experiments guide 
the learner in generalizing observations and results? 


provide books that are easy to read and have functional il- 
lustrations that tie together content, illustrations, questions, 
experiments, and other science experiences for easy un- 
derstanding? 


You'll find these 7 important features 
a basic part of the 


@ 5641 Northwest Highway, Chicago 46 
@ Blanche Building, Marianna, Fla. 


20 


NEW UNDERSTANDING SCIENCE SERIES 


The John C. Winston Company 
1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


@ Box 265, Marlboro, Mass. 
wder Street, Dallas |, Texas 


@ 703 Bro 
California 


@ 190 Waverly Drive, Pasadena 
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Books 


for Children 


REVIEWED BY PHYLLIS FENNER 


Author and Reviewer of Children’s Books 


With so many easy-to-read books on 
the market, we have come to the point 
where we have to be critical. However, 
there is no need to worry about the 
new book by the author of Little Bear. 
No Fighting. No Biting, by Else 
Holmelund Minarik, with pictures by 
Maurice Sendak (Harper; $2.50), isn’t 
quite as good as the first, but it is better 
than most. Rosa and Willy were “nui- 
sancy” when Cousin Joan wanted to 
read. “You are little alligators,” she 
said. “What are alligators?” they asked. 
In easy words with plenty of repetition 
and humor, Joan told them about two 
fighting and biting little alligators. The 
illustrations are many and very beauti- 


ful. Ages 4-8. 





I always wonder about these modern 
fairy tales with a bit of spoofing in 
their plots. The report is that children 
like The Plain Princess and the Lazy 
Prince by Joseph Schrank, with draw- 
ings by Vasiliu (John Day; $2.95). 
Certainly adults will be amused by the 
word play. A plain princess, whose face 
stopped all the clocks in the palace, 
must be captured by a dragon and res- 
cued by a prince, in order that she may 
get married. The trouble is that all the 
dragons have all the princesses they 
want. How the princess becomes pretty 
and gets her prince is quite a story. 
It's rumored that the story has been 
selected as a dramatization on televi- 
sion. Ages 8-14. 

A charming family moved into an old 
hunting lodge for the summer in The 
Peppernuts, written and illustrated by 
Maud and Miska Petersham (Macmil- 
lan; $2.50). When the magical summer 
was over, each member of the family 
used his ingenuity to keep the place 
forever. But, it was Mother, with her 
blueberry muffins, who was the deciding 
factor. Children will love this smallish 
and attractive book. Ages 6-10. 


The Shepherd’s Nosegay, Stories 
from Finland and Czechoslovakia, by 
Parker Fillmore, edited by Katherine 
Love, is a collection from three volumes 
of his stories now out of print (Har- 
$3.00). Teachers and librarians 
will this attractive book of 
much loved tales. Ages 6-12. 


court; 


“ el ome 


Witches, Witches, Witches, selected 
by Helen Hoke and illustrated by W. R. 
Lohse (Watts; $2.95), will attract chil- 
dren of all ages all the year around. 
Containing material from many coun- 
tries, this attractive, spooky-looking 
book will do well in any 
Ages 812. 


situation. 


This is the age of anthologies. And 
here is an anthology to end all anthol- 
ogies, in the ten-volume collection, 
Through Golden Windows. edited by 
Jeanne Hale with a staff of experts 

Lothrop; school edition by E. M. 
Hale; $39.50 for all ten, or $3.95 each). 
Best-loved fairy tales, poetry, 
articles, historical material, humor, and 
modern stories are included. Teacher- 
and students will be interested to know 


science 


that original illustrations are used 
where they are important. For example 
the originals for Peter Rabbit have 


been included. All books are unusually 
attractive in size, type, and illustra 
tions. Just the thing for the teacher’ 
desk. Ages 4-14. 


girls, Ww ill love 


Hannah's Hes- 


Children especially 
Lillie V. Albrecht’s 
sian, illustrated by Berkeley William- 
( Hastings: Lucey, Sam, and 
Hannah's father had gone off to fight 
the British. The older children had 
chores to do, but Hannah's one duty 
was to learn to read. She was certain 
that she was stupid. It took a Hessian 
soldier to teach her. A lovely warm 
story of nice people. Ages 8-12. 


ea 9e 
o2.é0). 


Chris had been an invalid unti! his 


family moved to Arizona, in Hidden 
Worlds by Frances Corey Krautter 
(Dedd; $2.75). But even when hi- 


health was improved, he was different 
from other boys, or so his brother 
thought. Chris discovered signs of a 
prehistoric Indian village, started on a 
career in archeology, and won the re- 
spect of his brother and his friends. A 
very interesting book with a different 
kind of excitement from the usual ad 
venture story. Ages 10-14. 


I regret that, because of the author's 
death, there will be no more of the fine 
Jerrold Beim books. The latest, Coun- 
try Mailman, illustrated by 
Shortall (Morrow; $2.50), will pleas 
children 


Leonard 


very much. Ben was sad be- 
cause he never found anything in the 
mailbox for himself. After a storm he 
helped the mailman deliver the mail, 
and as a result, he got lots of thank-you 
letters. Nice, large type that is easy to 
read, and pleasing pictures of a real 
boy. Ages 4-8. 


¢ 


ae 





See page 87 for addresses of publishers, 














REVIEWED BY RUTH M. NORTHWAY 
Principal, Elementary School, Honeoye Falls, New York 


School Texts 


There are probably few primary 
grades which do not emphasize types of 
living among different people of their 
community and the United States. In 
the “American Farm Series” two typi- 
cal regions are presented. Tim of the 
Tall Grain Country tells of life on a 
typical midwestern farm. Shad of the 
Circle C Ranch describes ranch life 
and includes a most interesting descrip- 
tion of a “round-up.” Both are by Anne 
Gustafson. The first book includes an 
account of such activities as the raising 
of chickens, pigs, sheep, and dairy cows, 
chores to be done, travel on the school 
bus, and other interesting descriptions 
of a child’s life in that region. Both in- 
clude many photographs, and color 
drawings. The vocabulary level is grade 
one, but the content will be of interest 
to both second- and third-graders. Pri- 
mary teachers will find this series an in- 
teresting one to use in supplementary 
reading activities (Benefic Press; $1.52, 
$1.60 respectively). 


With the present emphasis on science 
at both the elementary and secondary 
level, I find that teachers are constantly 
on the alert for authentic material with 


controlled vocabulary suitable for the 
early elementary grades. Busy Water, 
by Irma Simonton Black (Holiday 
House; $2.50), tells of the water that 
comes from the sky, down the hill into 
a little brook, then up to the sky again 
in the form of clouds. These clouds, in 
turn, drift inland, turn into rain and fall 
plink on a little squirrel’s nose. It is 
told in a rollicking kind of prose with 
vivid pictures in color. This book would 
be a good addition to the science li- 
brary in any classroom. 


The Land of the Great Lakes by 
Charles E. Howell, Thelma Shaw, and 
Paul Seehausen provides an opportunity 
for classes to use supplementary mate- 
rial on the Great Lakes region. There 
are stories of explorers who discovered 
the region, of trappers, trails, and trad- 
ers, of flathoats, early railroads, and the 
“big breadbasket.” The chapter, “Yester- 
day, Today, and Tomorrow.” describes 
the trapper’s trail in the city of Chi- 
cago. It tells of Thomas Alva Edison, 
Henry Ford and the Wright boys, who 
were always “up to something.” Excel- 
lent illustrations and activities are in- 
cluded (Harr Wagner Pub. Co.; $3.32). 


Professional Books 


Some of our readers have commented 
very favorably on The Kindergarten 
Log, and those for the first and second 
grades which appeared last year, and 
so it is a pleasure to tell you that The 
Third Grade Log, by Mary Jackson 
Ellis, Lillian Brose, and Jane Norman 
(T. S. Denison & Company; $4.95), has 
now been published. This book will re- 
mind each teacher of her own daily 
plan book, for experienced third-grade 
teachers have outlined procedure tech- 
niques for daily classroom activities for 
the entire year. Each subject has its own 
column of activities, and one is im- 
pressed with the wealth of suggestions 
which any teacher can glean for use in 
her own classroom. I notice that in 
some areas, such as social studies, con- 
tent and activities undertaken over a 
period of several days could well serve 
as an outline for the study of specific 
topics included in the course of study. 
It also serves as a model for helping 
teachers to know how to state plans 
simply, yet briefly enough to be in- 
cluded in the limited space of most 
yearly plan books. 


A French handbook has been pre- 
pared to help the administrator and 
teacher begin a second language pro- 
gram. A First Handbook for Teach- 
ers in Elementary School, by Jack 
Kolbert and Harry Goldby ( University 
of Pittsburgh Press; $3.00), is “object 
centered.” The child may see, touch, or 
point to the object as he uses it in the 
new langaage. This enables the average 
class to build a quick vocabulary, since 


words are repeated until they become a 
part of the group’s vocabulary. The 
material given also permits the art 
teacher to use French words for names 
and helps the 
some of the 


of colors and objects, 
music teacher to teach 
French songs that children enjoy. I no- 
tice that in the supplement at the end 
of the book, vox abulary games are sug- 
gested, and vocabulary for “Les Jours 
de Fete” (birthday, Halloween, Thanks- 
giving, Christmas, and Easter), also 
“Table Talk,” gym vocabulary, and 
numerous French songs, recordings, sim- 
ple reading books, and a list of other 
instructional materials which will be 
helpful are included. 


Common Sense about Cifted Chil- 
dren by Willard Abraham (Harper & 
Brothers; $5.00), will help a teacher to 
discover gifted children, to decide 
whether they should be segregated, ac- 
celerated, or have an enrichment pro- 
gram, what to do about them during 
high school and beyond, and what help 
to solicit from outside home and school. 
This author quotes statistics to the ef.- 
fect that approximately 1 per cent of 
our children have superior intelligence, 
and that they are held back in most 
schools to the level of much of the 99 
per cent. He points out that we must 
identify these gifted and encourage 
them to stay in school. The chapter en- 
titled “The Teacher of Gifted Children” 
raises the questions of whether the 
teacher should be gifted too, of teaching 
loads, of nursery school attendance, and 
of guidance toward vocational choices. 


For handy reference, paste these reviews 
on 3” x 5” cards and file alphabetically, 
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Text books can be fun 


WORKING AND PLAYING 


1957 Ed. Grade 1 
By Clyde B. Moore and Dorothy E. Cooke 


Delightful stories of today’s children at home and in 
school. Each story serves as a guide to social growth 
through effective daily living. $2.28 


VISITING OUR 
NEIGHBORS 


1957 Ed. Grade 2 
By Clyde B. Moore and Dorothy E. Cooke 


A graphic picture of the activities of a lively family in a 
typical neighborhood and how it meets the needs of every- 
day life. $2.44 


BUILDING OUR TOWN 


1957 Ed. Grade 3 
By Clyde B. Moore and others 


The dramatic story of the evolution of a typical American 
community. Packed with authentic information about the 
first railroad, the horseless carriage, the first telephones, 
the first electric lights. $2.56 


BUILDING OUR 
HEMISPHERE 


Copyright 1957. Grades 5-7 
By Clyde B. Moore and others 


Beautiful illustrations by the famed Leo Politi, colorful 
maps by Rafael Palacios, and filmstrips in full color cor- 
related with units on Mexico and Canada make this vital 
Western Hemisphere text a jcy for pupils and teachers. 
$3.52 (Filmstrips are extra.) 


SOCIAL LEARNINGS 
READERS 


Series by Marie Elizabeth Smith and 
by Pauline Hilliard and Marion Nesbitt 


Here are books for physical, spiritual, and mental growth 
—new ideas in social learnings developed on the primary 
reading level. The subject matter is extremely interestin g 
to older children as well. 


For Grades 2-4 


BILL'S STORY OF THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE MARKET—$1.48 
BOB'S STORY OF THE RETAIL FOOD MARKET—$S1.48 

JOE'S STORY OF THE AIRPORT—S1.48 

MOTHER'S STORY OF DAIRYING—S1I.48 

SHIPS COME AND GO—S!.48 

DAVID WRITES A LETTER—S!.48 


For Grades 3-5 


GREATER THAN MAN—S1.48 
FROZEN FOODS, FROM FIELD TO FREEZER—S$1.48 


For further information, write to 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y 
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Tropical 


dresser tops 
specimens 
already precessed to lay flat. 12 all different just 
Six SETS 
OCLEO HOUSE, Box 514, Westwood, NJ 


$1 ped 


12 RARE JUNGLE 
BUTTERFLIES $1 


Vivid! Exotic! Ready to Mount! 


splendor to make 





HELP FOR RELUCTANT READERS 


and slow learners in corrective 
reading groups in elementary and 


secondary schools 


17 action-packed stories of famous 
American heroes graded into 5 
readability levels. 


Starting level title* reaches 
down 
down 
down to the low achiever. 


HELP FOR BUSY TEACHERS, T00 


Teachers Guide book for each title. 


Handbook on Corrective Reading for 
use with entire series. 


lorful lithographed cover, 


In a col 
we proudly presenta NEW title, 


GRANT MARSH, Steamboat Captain 


A story of high adventure from 
cabin boy to the army’s steamboat 
captain who made the record run 
down the Yellowstone and Mis- 
souri Rivers with the first tragic 
news of Custer’s Last Stand. It’s 
all here—the steamboat men and 
their rivers, settlers, goldminers, 
Custer and the Fighting Seventh 
and Sitting Bull and Crazy Horse 
of the Sioux. Tested by reading 
formulae, this story rates read- 
ability level C. 


AMERICAN 
ADVENTURE 
SERIES 


Asiit* 


Edited by Dr. Emmett A. Betts, 
Director, The Betts Reading 
Clinic, Haverford, Pa 


Grant Marsh 


Level A (starting level) 
*Portugee Phillips 
Friday —the Arapaho Indian 
Squanto and the Piigrims 


Level B 
Pilot Jack Knight 
Alec Majors 
Chief Black Hawk 


Leve 


Dan M 
Cowboys a 
Kit Cars 


Leve 


Buffs 
Wild B 


Davy 


Dame 


Cr 


nboat Captain 
‘ga 


1) 

8 
Mockok 

chett 


GRANT 
MARSH 
sreampoat 
cwtTes 





Send for FREE colorful U.S. Trails Map and complete 


/ 


information on this grade 


d correctit 





e reading program. 


Wheeler Publishing Company 161 East Grand Ave. Chicago 11, Dept.10 





table and 
Gorgeous 
Each 


stunning 
trays or tramed! 
imported beauties 


servin 
are genuine 


$5. FIRST-CLASS MAILING 





NEVER FAIL... 
ZONE YOUR MAIL! 


The Post Office has divided 106 cities into 
postal delivery zones to speed mail delivery. 
if your city has postal zones, be sure to 
include your zone number in your return 
address — after the city, before the state. 








Get PACK-O-FUN 


Wonderful Monthly Source of 


THINGS to MAKE and DO! 








40 


PAGES 
of NEW 
IDEAS 
: Monthly 
LOW COST = Enthusiastic praise comes 
NO cost la y trom teachers who 
ac pend n PACK-O-FUN 
worape ad ts variety and quality 
tity of practical and timely } 
pre t FRESH and diff 
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SAVE 

MONEY! UE 

Use: Cartons, Fi Cans, Paper Plates | 

Straws, Cork, Spoo Jar Rings, Bottle | 

Caps, Wallpaper, Buttons, Felt, Hangers, | 

Match Books, and 100’s of others 

Make: Calendar Bock Marks, Paper 

Weights, Napkin Holders, Trays, Dolls | 

Bank Indian Jewelry, Weathervane, 
mpass, Puppets Band Instruments, 

Ships, and 100's of others. 
Also Pack-O-Fur 


Favors 
SPECIAL OFFER 


5 FUN-FILLED 
ISSUES 


19 
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SKITS 


Decorations, Games. 


ONLY *J 


Pastimes, | 


Reviews of new Records 


I AVE you ever tried to plan 
February music lessons to cor- 
relate with Lincoln or Washington? 
It’s quite a task, even for a spe- 
cialist in music, but Treasure Rec- 
ords have taken most of the plan- 
ning job off your Buy 
Musie of Lincoln’s Day (TR 
10571, 33% rpm, $5.95, Treasure 
Records, P.O. Box 126, Vista, 
California. ) Use it for your February 
lesson plans and they will be much 
Five 
are Mary 
McKenna, whose voice is just right 
for children. Short meaningful ex- 
planations precede each song in- 


shoulders 


songs 


Louise 


worth while 


pre sented 


more 
by 


cluding the good old favorite “When 
Lincoln Was a Lad” from Blend- 
ine Voices (Ginn & Co.), and two 
spirituals of contrasting moods en- 


titled ““There’s a Little Wheel A- 
Turnin’” and “Steal Away.” You 
can easily teach the latter as a two- 
part song. The soloist sings the 


alto and soprano parts, but not to- 


gether. The same idea is used for 
“Old Dog Tray.” 

The reverse side, Music of 
Colonial America, features well 


known hymns such as “Old Hun- 
dred,” and “Praise and Thanks,” 
better known as “We Gather To- 
gether.” To keep up interest, each 
tune is presented so that your pu- 
pils will have something to listen 
for or some activity for partici- 
pation. This isn’t just a “Febru- 
ary” You’ll use it for many 
patriotic days. Possessing the album 


rec ord 


is almost as good as having a music 
supervisor in your classroom. 

Do you find that your 
need to be “sold” on Abe Lincoln? 
He is one of our most famous men, 
and yet it is difficult to convey the 


classes 


reasons for the immortality of his 
Gettysburg Address to fifth- and 
sixth-graders. Let a _ brand-new 


Enrichment Record make a thrill- 
ing presentation for you. Lincoln's 
Gettysburg Address (EAD 1, 
} rpm, $5.29, Enrichment 
leaching Materials, 246 Fifth Ave., 
New York 1 This is far more 
than a “reading” by a trained per- 
son; it’s a four-part package. It 
includes events leading to the writ- 
ing of the document, developments 
thereafter, of the 
document, and songs of the period. 
Does it sound too dull for your pu- 
pils? I can assure you it won’t be. 
Explanations are bristling with in- 
teresting anecdotes that present a 


explanations 


concrete visual image. Songs are 


presented, unaccompanied, by a 
vigorous male voice, and your chil- 
dren are invited to hum or sing too 

“When Johnny Comes Marching 
Home,” “Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public,” “Tenting Tonight,” 
“Battle Cry of Freedom.” 
known songs are also singable and 


appealing. The Teacher’s Guide 


and 


Lesser- 


ELVA S. DANIELS 


suggests questions, both quickies 
and thought. The Gettysburg Ad- 
dress may inspire pupils to panto- 
mime scenes after writing a part 
for a narrator. Or, it may open 
doors to further student activities 
You must hear one of this new 
series to appreciate its value and 
the care and forethought that went 
into its making. 

On the reverse side The Dec- 
laration of Independence is re- 
corded. While you’re ordering this 
record, ask for information about 
others, and the related filmstrips 

Are your textbook songs about 
Washington and Lincoln disap- 
pointing? If so, try Honest Abe 
Lincoln—No. 58-107, or George 
Washington—No. 58-104 (Story- 
song Records, 45 rpm, $1.00 each. 
Eye Gate House, Inc., 146-0! 
Archer Ave., Jamaica 35, New 
York.) Both songs are a fascinating 
combination of peppy (almost 
jazzy) music, a rhythmic beat, and 
sensible accurate lyrics that will 
appeal to fifth- and sixth-grade 
youngsters. I’m sorry that the 
words and music are not included 
to help you teach the song, but 
your pupils should soon pick up 
both quite easily. 

While we’re on the subject of 
things patrictic, do not dare to 
miss Marches in Hi-Fi (RCA 
Victor, LM 2229, 33% rpm, $4.98 
No ordinary bunch of marches 
these, but rather a colossal collec- 
tion of the most interesting and 
varied types of marching music 
imaginable. Useful for clapping. 
marching, flag drills, background 
music, instrumental study, contrast. 
and holidays. If I had to choos 
one record for a month’s use with 
any class from grades one through 
six, this would be it! You will 
hear marches from Broadway 
shows, “Strike Up the Band,” and 
“76 Trombones”; as well the 
processionals such as “Procession o! 
the Sardar,” and “Grand March” 
from Aida; marches based on fol} 
tunes like “Dixie” and “Yankex 
Doodle”; and a old Sousa 
march, “Semper Fidelis.” 

Perhaps after a few listenings 
your class will want to whistle to 
the strains of “Colonel Bogey” and 
try tapping a triangle or finger 
cymbal with the “Procession of the 
Sardar.” Here is a great collection 
of appealing music for all moods 
and uses. Place the order now. 


as 


good 


Where to Get Records 


If your local dealer cannot supply 
these records, order from one of the 
following: Children’s Reading Service. 
1078 St. John’s Place, Brooklyn 13. 
N.Y. (request free catalogue on school 
letterhead); Children’s Music Center. 
2858 West Pico Blvd., Los Angeles 6, 
(catalogue $.50, but single copy free 
to Instructor readers). 
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ih Vebrubry 
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Margaret Cunningham had a ; peepee n 
revealing experience with her | pee’ og i 
first grade at Devens School, ! ye N 
one year not long ago. She 


ct 
told me about it, and | am % 
La [ee 











passing it along to you. 


It was February, and Miss Cunningham 
was displaying the usual pictures of 
Washington and Lincoln, with the thought in mind of a Feb- 
ruary bulletin board. 

Quoting her, "It was amazing how interested they were in 
history. For first-graders, they had a terrific fund of knowl- 
edge, absorbed from TV and the comics. To be sure, they 
did mix up the Revolution and the Civil War—" 


After a lively discussion, they began to plan a Birthday 
Bulletin Board for February—then the explosion! 

"How come we don't have pictures of Tommie for our 
bulletin board? He has a February birthday!" 

"Tommie isn't old enough to be great like Lincoln and 
Washington. They did great things," Miss Cunningham 
patiently explained. 

"Well, Tommie can row a boat—Tommie can fight— 
Tommie can do anything in a picture, can't he?" 

And they proceeded to make pictures of Tommie— 
Tommie commanding an army, making a speech, doing 
all the things that other February heroes have done. 

So—to the great satisfaction of Grade One, the pictures 

of Tommie went on 
the bulletin board TOME 
along with the oth- [ae 

ers. With apologies 

to Washington and 


Lincoln, who is who 
in February? 








Eleanor N. Young 


Art Director, Public Schools 
Everett, Massachusetts 








Fun to sew 








““Made-them-myself” 
Mother’s ana 
Father’s Day 
Gifts 





LS” FAIR LADY” 
FOR MOTHER 





ez 


; > “TERRY” 


FOR DAD 





Slip covers for 
Kleenex tissue boxes 


Here are gifts with “personal” 
charm, gifts that teach basic sew- 
ing lessons your girls will love to 
learn! Planned for grades 6 
through 12, the patterns teach 
measuring of fabric, basting, fin- 
ishing edges, binding. Material 
is inexpensive: half a yard makes 


two slip covers. Mail the coupon 
today, so girls can have these wel- 
come presents ready for Mother’s 


and Father’s Day. 


FREE-—complete set 


of 12 patterns by 
Mary Brooks Picken 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation 

Educational Department, |.29-S 

Neenah, Wisconsin 

Please send me, free, a master set of 12 

potterns for covers for Kleenex tissue | 

boxes, also an order blank for extra in 

dividual patterns 

Name_ — 
piease prir 

School 


Street 
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NEW SCIENTIFIC 
EVALUATION SCALES 


for guiding growth in handwriting 


Here's the simple answer to your 
problem of evaluating and grading 
your pupils’ writing, and for quid- 
ing growth in penmanship. New 
Zaner-Bloser Evaluation Scales il- 
lustrate comparative samples of 
manuscript printing for grades | 
and 2, and cursive writing for 
grades 3 through 9. Separate scale 
for each grade is accordion-folded 
and individually packaged. Com- 
plete instructions provided for 
evaluating and grading each stu- 
dent's handwriting. A real time 
and work saver for you. Order 
yours today. 


Single scales, any grade, postpaid, each 45c 
Complete set, grades 1 through 9, pp. $3.25 


_ 
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Dept. |, 612 N. Park St., Columbus 8, Ohio 





FABULOUS, NEW 


5-FT. LONG BALLOONS 


Twist Into A Thousand Shapes! 


GIRAFFES-DACHSHUNDS—Pets of All Kinds 


ae wees for $] >" 


Delight Kiddies—Grown-Ups, Too 
Almost § feet . 9 when inflated Balloons this 
, 25¢ each 
Se ad eu st now ” Plus 25¢ postage and handling 
for 200 in a variety of gay colors! Supply limited 
at this low price, so order several sets NOW for 
GUARANTEED PROMPT DELIVERY. MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE FREE Complete Instructions 

MURRAY HILL HOUSE 


Dept. B-23A, P.O. Box 251, Bethpage, L. I., N. Y¥. 





An shea for Better Veasting ? 


nm every minute « at _ye- 

ne of your | mile by sing 

NSTR ue ‘TO R poster and bulletin-! card 
at W rite for free Catalog of 
aching Aida. Y A find 1 ideas to enliven 


a classroom subje¢ 


F A. Owen Publishing ~~ + Dansville N. ¥. 























(locks Should Crow 


A Play Based on Chaucer’s “Nun’s Priest’s 


PAUL T. NOLAN 


Associate Professor of English 
visiane Institute 
Louisiana 


Southweste 


Lafayette 


Ve first major writer in English 
was Geotlrey Chaucer ( 1340- 


1400 and the first major piece ot 
Enelish literature was his Canter- 
bury Tales. This is a long narrative 
erm about a group of pilgrims 


aking a trip on foot and horse- 
back from London to Canterbury, a 
distance that one can now travel by 
less than an hour. On the 
muse themselves, the pil- 


Car in 
way, to a 
rims told stories, and these stories 
make up the bulk of The Canter- 
bury Tales 

The language that Chaucer used 
is now called Middle English and 
ditfers from the language we speak 
mostly in the way it sounds. The 
poem, for example, opens with 
these words: “Whan that Aprill 
and the 
pronounced about the 
spelled. In modern 


th hise shoures soote 
words are 


way the vy are 


English, we would say “W hen 
April with its showers swee 

"This play, ¢ ks ol at Conn, 
is based on one of the tales told by 
the Nun’s Priest, a witty little priest 


ravel ng aS an escort and 
protector for some nuns. The other 

fun at the Priest 
be Lust the \ believe he is he n- 
pecked. His tale therefore, is about 


pil ms poke some 


a real henpecked fellow, Chanti- 
cleer, a rooster. In laughing at him- 
sell and in poking lun at women, 


the Nun’s Pric st seems to be carryv- 

ry on a battle of the sexes as old 
as history and as inevitable as rain 
Me have 
women know more than men but 
believe that their knowl dge should 
be challenged 


always suspected that 


and women have al- 
wavs been v villing ton eet the chal- 
lenge. Cha ood deal 
of the Dagwood in him, and 
Partlet is one of a long line of 


nticleer has a 


Blondies 
Several good modern translations 
The Canterbury Tales have been 
published in the past few years. 
Nevill Coghill’s poetic translation is 
now out in a paperback edition, 
published by the Penguin Books, 
100 Clipper Mill Road, Baltimore 
Marvland: Robert Lumiansky’s 
prose edition has been published 
paperbacks by Rinehart and 
Co., Inc., 232 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16. One of the best mod- 
biographies of Chaucer is 
Geoffrey Chaucer of England by 
Marchette Chute (E. P. Dutton, 
16), a scholarly book that was a 
eller because it is so readable. 
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CHARACTERS 


CHANTICLEER A cock. 
MOLLY \ sheep. 
MacroBiUSs—-A mare. 
PARTLET—A hen 

caTo A cow. 
rorTUNE—A fox. 


CosTuMES 
An easy way to identify the charac- 
ters is to make a large mask for each— 
about one third as high as the child 
who wears it. Cut silhouettes of animal 
heads from tagboard or other heavy 
craft paper. After being given features 
with crayons or paints, the two halves 
are stapled together and worn over the 
actor's head. Stapling leaves airspaces 
which permit the actor to breathe easily 
and to make his voice heard. Cut addi- 
tional holes as needed. 
SETTING 
A barnyard. A tree stump, which 
Chanticleer uses as a perch, is on stage 
center. Farm materials, such as a bale 
of hay, wheelbarrow, spade, rake, hoe, 
and baskets, are on stage. 


As the curtains open, Chanti- 
cleer is standing on his perch, and 
the other characters are coming on 
stage 

CHANTICLEER—Cock-a-doodle-dooo. 
Cock-a-doodle-do. (Singing loud- 
ly.) “Summer is coming. Sing loud- 
ly coo-coo. The seeds grow and the 
and the woods all 
spring anew. Sing coo-coo, now. 


meadows blow, 


Sing coo-coo.’ 

partiet—Stop vour noise, there, 
Chanticleer. You have no voice ex- 
cept to coc k-a-doodle-do. 

mouty—No, indeed. Why. 
sing better than that 
loudly.) “Summer is coming. Sing 
loudly baa-baa.” 

parttet—And you stop, too, 
Molly. You're nething but a silly 
sheep 

cato—Whatcha doing still on 
your perch, Chanty? Whatcha do- 
ing? Whatcha doing still on your 
perch? 

partiet—Hush, Cato. You may 
chew your cud as often as you 
please but just chew your words 
once. At least when you're around 
me. 

macrosius—Don’t be so 
Madame Partlet 

cato—No, indeed. No, indeed. 
It’s cows that are bossy. Not hens. 
Everyone knows that. It’s cows that 
are bossy. Not hens. 

motty—She acts like the cock of 
the walk. 

cHanticLteer—/’m the cock of the 
walk, and all you women had better 
realize it. 

cato—He’s right, you know. He 
is the cock of the walk. He’s right, 
you know. He is the cock of the 
walk. 


I can 
Ss) neo ? g 


bossy, 


Tale” 


cHanticteer—And moreover, I 
have a beautiful voice, and you 
should all stop complaining. 

macrosius—Well, I think you 
have a dreadful voice, Chanty, but 
if you say it is beautiful— 

motty— Maybe she could just say 
it’s dreadfully beautiful. 

cato—Or beautifully 
Beautifully dreadful. 

parttetT—Oh, hush, all of you. 
This is nonsense. Utter nonsense. 
Cocks are not supposed to sing 
Cocks should crow. 

motuty—Not even the cock of the 
walk? 

parttetT—Of course not. After all, 
what is a cock? He can’t lay an egg. 

cato—Or give milk. Or give milk. 

macrosius—Or pull a plow. 
moity—Or give wool. 

CHANTiCLEER—But I can cock-a- 
doodle-do and wake up the whole 
world in the morning. 

parttet—Well, the whole world is 
now awake. So hush and get down 
from your perch. 


dreadful. 


CHANTicLEER—I don’t want to. 
parTieT—Why not? 
CHANTiCLEeEeR—I had a dream! 


cato—He had a dream. A dream! 

cHanticieer—I did! I had a 
dream! 

mouty—He had a dream. 

parttet—So he had a dream? 
What does that mean? 

CHANTICLEER—I dreamed that I 
was a fish swimming in a bowl and 
I was chased by a whale. 

PARTLET—So a whale chased you in 
a pail? 

CHANTICLEER—It wasn’t 
was a bow! 

parttet—Well, it must have been a 
very pale whale to get into a bowl. 

CHANTICLEER—But that means to- 
day is to be dangerous for me. [’ll 
stay on my perch 

partteT—Every day will be dan- 
gerous for you until you learn to 
keep your mouth shut. Let’s go, 
girls. Now that he’s up, his work is 
done, but our work is from sun to 
sun. 

The four move off 
Chanticleer on his perch. 

motty—Shall we "jet leave him 
there? 

parTLeT—What else can we do 
with a cowardly cock afraid of his 
own shadow ° 

cato—Not of his shadow .. . not 
of his shadow. 

motty—He’s afraid of a _ pale 
whale in a barrel. 

CHANTictEER ( yelling after them) — 
You can laugh if you like, but a 


a pail. It 


leaving 


dream is a dream and only a fool 
forgets it. Ill stay here all day. 
Enter Fortune, the Fox.) 











rortuNe—Ah, good morning, Sir 
Chanticleer. 

cHanticLeer—Ah, ha. Fortune, the 
Fox! I was right. My dream told 
me I was in danger. 

FoRTUNE—QOh, you have nothing to 
fear from me, Friend Chanticleer. 
I’ve already had my breakfast, and 
it’s too early for lunch. 

CHANTICLEER— I’ve nothing to fear 
from you as long as I stay here. And 
you might as well go for I intend 
to stay here all day. 

rortune—QOh, I wasn’t looking for 
you. 

CHANTICLEER—-No? 

rortune—I was looking for a sing- 
er with a voice so sweet I’m sure 
it must belong to an angel. ( Looks 
around.) I was sure it came from 
here. Have you heard anyone sing- 
ing? 

CHANTICLEER— No one, but me. 

ForRTUNE—QOh, it couldn’t have 
been you. Could it? Do you sing 
like an angel, Chanticleer? 

CHANTICLEER—I’m sure I don’t 
know. I never listen to myself. It 
seems so vain. 

FORTUNE—It was someone singing 
“Summer is coming.” Do you know 
the song? 

CHANTICLEER—Did it sound like 
this? (Sings.) “Summer is coming. 
Sing loudly coo-coo. The seeds 
grow and the meadows blow. . .” 

FORTUNE squeals)—That’s it. 
That’s it. That heavenly voice! May 
I just stand here and listen? 

cHantic.eer—Well, I suppose so. 

rortune—But do you know. I 
think you’re standing too high. . . 
If you were on the ground, your 
voice would be deeper. 














CHANTICLEER—You can't fool me. 
You would jump on me if I came 
down. 

rortuNne—This far away? You 
could get back up before I could 
get to you. 

cHantic.eer—I suppose I could— 

FortuNE—Of course, if you’re 
afraid of your own shadow—as the 
women say. 

CHANTICLEER—I’m not afraid of 
anything. But you stay where you 
are Or I'll cock-a-doodle-do, and 
everyone will come running, and 
Molly will butt you, and Cato will 
catch you on her horns, and Ma- 
crobius will stamp you underfoot, 
and Partlet will have a new fox fur 
for spring. 

FortuNE—I just want to hear you 
sing. I’m not looking for trouble. 

CHANTICLEER— Well, mind you. 
Stay where you are. (He goes down 
the steps to the ground.) There, is 
this better? (Sines.) “Summer is 
coming. Sing loudly coo-coo.” 

ForTuNE—QOh, yes! Your father 
was a great singer too, you know. 

cHaNTicLeer—Yes, I know. Until 
he became a chicken stew 

FortuNE—He had one little trick 
I'll never forget. It made his voice 
even more beautiful than yours. 

CHANTICLEER—What was that? 

FORTUNE (acting it out as he 
speaks) —He would stand very tall. 

CHANTICLEER (following Fortune’s 
exam ple) —Like this? 

FortuNE— Yes. And then he would 
tilt his head far back, 

CHANTICLEER— Like this? 

FrortuNne—Yes. And then he would 
close his eyes and sing. 

CHANTICLEER—Like this? 


drawing by NANCY MOYER 


Fortune—Yes. Now sing, Chanti- 
cleer, Heavenly Singer. 

CHANTICLEER (holding pose and 
singing while Fortune tiptoes to- 
ward him)—“Summer is coming. 
Sing loudly coo-coo. The seeds 
grow and the meadows blow, and 
the woods all spring anew. Sing 
coo-coo now. Sing... .” 

FoRTUNE (grabs him by the 
throat)—Now I’ve got you, and if 
you try to crow, I'll wring your neck 
right now. Otherwise I'll let you 
live till lunch. 

CHANTICLEER—Well, you certainly 
are the clever one, and I certainly 
am the silly one. 

FortuNE—All foxes are clever. 

CHANTICLEER—Of course. But you 
had magic to help you. 

Fortune—I did not. 

CHANTICLEER—You must have a 
magic carpet that takes you from 
one place to another. 

FortuNE—Qh, that’s silly. 

CHANTICLEER— Then how did you 
get from there to here? 

ForTUNE— I tiptoed. 

CHANTICLEER—Foxes can’t tiptoe. 

ForTUNE— They can too. 

CHANTICLEER— Can not. 

FoRTUNE—Can too. 

CHANTICLEER Not. 

FORTUNE— T 00. 

CHANTICLEER— Then 
you’re so smart. 

Fortune (letting co of Chanticleer 
and starting back to first position 
I was standing over here, and 

Chanticleer rushes up on top of 
the stump again 


, 


show me if 


Fortune—What are you doing? 
Pre tends to laugh Well, we've 
both had our little jokes. Now, 


come down and sing to me again. 

CHANTICLEER—Oh, no, I won't! 
My dream was right. But it was a 
fox I saw. I thought it was a whale 
because you have such a big head 
to think you can fool anybody twice 
with an old trick. 


FrortuNe—But I just want to hear 
you sing. 
CHANTICLEER—And Partlet was 


right too. A cock’s a fool who opens 
his mouth except to cock-a-doodle- 
do. And now you’d better be on 
your way because I’m going to 
cock-a-doodle-do. And you'll be 
butted, and horned, and stamped, 
and Partlet will have a new fox fur 
for spring. 

Fortune (running off) —I'’m going. 

CHANTICLEER Cock-a- 
doodle-do, cock-a-doodle-do. (Stops 
and talks to audience.) And let this 
be a lesson to any of you who open 
your mouths before you think. 


Cock-a-doodle-do. 


crou ing 
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Too many in your class 
Too many levels of ability @ 


Doleh Games 


provide extra learning at 
home in complete harmony 
with classroom methods. 


AVAILABLE 
IN STORES 


From his widely used 
classroom aids to 
reading and arith- 
metic Dr. Dolch has 
selected games that 
lend themselves for 
play at home. They 
are available in retail 
stores. They provide 
a variety of interest- 
ing READING games 
which develop read- 
iness, a sight vocab- 
ulary, and sounding 
attack. The ARITH- 
METIC games pro- 
vide entertaining re- 
petition of funda- 


mental number facts. 


Each child who plays 
athome a Dolch Learn- 
ing Game suggested 
by you will in some 
degree relieve you for 
the expansion and en- 
richment of your class- 


room program, 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLETS 
FOR DISTRIBUTION TO 
PARENTS...FREE TO 
TEACHERS 


Dr. Dolch has prepared 
a pamphiet, “The Play- 
Way to Learning", which 
describes the games. It 
urges cooperation with 
the teacher. It provides 
a handy means for check- 
ing the games you may 
wish to recommend. A 
list of retail stores where 
the games are available 
is included with each 
pamphlet. 

















| 

THE GELLES-WIDMER CO., Dept. 1H ; 
8988 Manchester Ave., St. Lovis 17, Mo. H 
i 

Send free*, postpaid___copies of “The } 
Play-Way-to-Learning” for distribution! 
to parents. i 
Teacher ‘ iain 
Address ieee ; 
{ 

City Zone State —— | 
* Offer restricted to U. S.A | 

















This photograph does more to stress proper sit- 
discussion. The rights 


ting posture than any 
and wrongs of many activities can be easily 


pointed out with photography. 





A class « rapbook containing pictures taken 
through the vear is a permanent record of 
the class activities and is useful to show par- 
ents what has happened during the year. 
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Growth differences between bovs and girls 
are great at sixth-grade level. Photographs 
are helpful in studying a child's growth, 





Checking out a book in the school library with the help of 
another pupil is a typical school activity. This photo might 


appear in the newspaper or be part of an exhibit. 
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Classroom Photography 


HAS MANY USES 


DANIEL R. CHADWICK 


He’ many times has a teacher desired 
to makt a permanent record olf 
classroom activities? Photography offers 


and today it is with- 


a teacher to 


such an opportunity 
in the realm of reason for 
make use of photography. Modern equip- 


v relatively inexpensive and a 


th only the 


ment Is nov 
film that can be 
ficial light available in the 
been de ve lope d 


used w arti- 


( lassroom has 


a Yashica LM on 


the desk and focus on a section of the 


| pla e mv camera 
classroom to be photographed. When the 
students are unaware, the picture is tak- 
checking sound 


en with only a small 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, Elementary 
School, Sunnysiope, Arizona 


Pictures are taken at 1/50 second with 
an f 5.6 aperture setting on the camera 

Once pictures are taken, I can show 
the students what they were doing at th 
point out and weak 
points in their activity. Parents lik 
copies of the pictures their children are 
in. A class scrapbook can be kept of the 


strong 


time and 


class activities throughout the vear. An- 
other important phase of taking pictures 
is that thev can be used for 
publicity. A local 
to print pictures 0 
tures taken throughout the vear can be 


new spape I 


ape! is only too glad 


I 
{ school activities. Pic- 


used for open house. 





Two pupils are practicing a part in a class play. Such a 
pul fay play ; 
photograph shows children where they need to perfect their 
“acting,” and is also a good public relations picture. 
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Teach Tomorrew with these MARVELOUS MAPS 


: 
y 


[Vjodern toy teaching aids 





Ql odern toy Mobiles teach too! 





—~—> i) SPACE MOBILE 


| # > Rockets, planets, 


sputnik, and tomor- 
row all circle in or- 


> a ‘b> bit when you hang 
> this colorful, bright, 


F es permanent plastic 
mobile in the classroom. Hanging is easy, fun to put 
together, very rewarding. Plastic. Only $2.00 





ail 





Ne 


& BIRD MOBILE 


d . Instructive, teaches 

Paty &— | how to recognize the 
returning birds. 

Full color, washable, 

plastic coated card- 

* ") 


board (24” x 24 
when hung. Birds seem to fly in space! 21 American 
birds shown. As timely as spring itself! Absolutely 
authentic—designed by William Beecher of the Chi- 
cago Museum of Natural History. Only $4.00 





F eaaaagll 
—— fY CIRCUS MOBILE 


= 0 ’ va Springtime — circus 


time! ar all the 

color and excitement 

Bi f the circus right 

nto the classrocm. 

It’s our favorite of 

them all. Everybody loves a circus, and your pupils 
will love you for it! Bright, shiny plastic. Only $2.00 





wom, TRAIN MOBILE 


J) Unique, Delightful, 
Instructive. Tells the 


story of Rail Trans- 

- ote ig portation, sparks in- 
7 * terest. Full color, 
Beautiful. $4.00 








ORDER TODAY—MAIL COUPON BELOW 





[7] opeRN TOY COMPANY, 

225 West Illinois St., Chicago 10, Illinois 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me these mobiles (POSTPAID): 


{ 1] Space Mobiles at $2.00 { ] Western Mobiles (Not Illus.) 
: at $1.00 
{ J Circus Mobiles at $2.00 ¢ } Ballet Mobiles (Not Illus.) 


i i at $1.00 
C 2 Gd Medios of $1.09 € 1 Cat and Fiddle Mobiles 
{ J Train Mobiles at $1.00 (Not Illus.) at $2.00 


| enclose my check, money order or cash in amount $ 
NOME ccccccccccccccccscescscccseces School .... 


RABBIS 2 cccccccccvese City . Zone .... State 


Peete eeee eee ee e2eeeeee2082228' 





o-s ~ Bipiexe a : 
Poh eee | Solved—the Mysteries of Outer Space— 
right in your classroom! 


Your class will be fascinated with tl 
big (42” x 33”) full-color map of oute: 
space. Authoritative Rand-McNa 
map answers hundreds of questions, 
fires a real interest in the Solar S 
tem and the universe around us in th 
age of space! each $4.00 


Rockets to the Moon? This Map 
Shows it all! 


Astonishingly beautiful color-ph 
map of the moon. Shows craters, an 
swers to problems of moon travel, th: 
moon’s seasons. As up-to-date and fa 
cinating to you and your students a 
tomorrow’s headlines. Back of _ 
tells of moon’s geog! raphy, phy 
characteristics. (42” x 27”) each $4.- 00 


Alaska! Map and Current Social Studies 
Information of our 49th State! 


Complete, detailed physical and com- 
mercial map of the newest and biggest 
state. On the back are pictures and 
text telling of Alaska, its history, 
natives, natural resources. Current in- 


formation which you and your class 
will find fascinating for discussion. 
(48” x 35”) each $4.00 


United States Map—Full color! 


A must for teaching today! Completely 
current map of the United States by 
Rand McNally. Shows state boundaries, 
cities, highways, railroads, geographi- 
cal facts and data. Big, wall size— 
colorful, interesting, leads to hours of 
valuable discussion. A teaching tool! 


each $4.00 


World Maps! Corrected Boundaries— 
Current, Colorful! 


Most exciting place in the U: 
Today’s world map by Rar 
lends new meaning to current events, 
discussions, social studies. You ¢ 


a new interest in your classes when 
they can see where things are happen- 
ing—now—today! each $4.00 





[¥] overs TOY COMPANY, 225 West Illinois St., Chicago 10, Illinois 


Please send me all FIVE maps, (ppd.) ( ) I enclose my check, money order, or cash for $4.06 


I would like the following maps (POSTPAID)[ ] Alaska Maps at $1.00 each 
[ ] Space Maps at $1.00 each [ ] United States Maps at $1.00 each 
[ ] Moon Maps at $1.00 each [ ] World Maps at $1.00 each 


I enclose my check, money order or cash in the amount of $.... 


SS cnccvves DOES hicéccccavsncceusssedécoeenesecseses 


' 
B 
' 
P 
' 
| 
' 
t 
' 
' 
i 
' 
t 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
| 
i 
' 
Address .. City .. Zone State . 5 
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book to Baited Bulletin Boards. 


reading. 
improvement and correction. 
speech facility. 


photographs. 


devices—for all teachers. 
special days, daily activities. 


photos. 


Baited Bulletin Board . 1.50 
Well Seasoned Holiday Art 1.00 
Arithmetic Games 1.50 
How to Stimulate Science Program 1.00 
100 Activities for Gifted Children 1.00 
Arithmetic Learning Activities 1.50 
100 Blackboard Games 1.00 
Creative Corrugated Cardboard 1.00 
Games Make Spelling Fun -50 
Paper Sculpture in the Classroom ..1.00 
How to Meet Individual Differ- 

ences Teaching Arithmetic 1.50 


2263 Union St., 





The How of Successful Finger Painting— illustrated with 


4ls0; 


Sparkling NEW “Jeacher Aids 


from Fearon Publishers 


Holiday Bulletin Boards, Tom Koskey's exciting companion 
Just out! 

Let's Make a Mural—a how-to-do-it book in COLOR. 1.50 
Reading Skills—games, devices and aids for motivating 


$1.50 


1.00 


For Speech Sake—classroom speech activities for speech 


1.75 


Speech Fun for aicaeanibealiied exercises to develop 


1.50 


Simple Classroom Jewelry Making—fully illustrated with 


1.00 


Library Skills, by School Library Association of California 
(Northern Section). Teaching Library use through games and 


2.00 


Music Time in the Primary Grades—songs for holidays, 


1.50 
1.00 


How to Organize & Teach Units 
of Work 
How to Plan to Teach First Year 1.50 
Let's Act the Story 1.50 
Making and Using Charts 1.50 
Map & Globe Activities 1.00 
Matting & ——— the Work of 
Children 1.00 
Music Education in ‘the Elementary 
School ae 
Teacher's Craft Manual senses 


To order just check books wanted and mail to: 


FEARON PUBLISHERS 


San Francisco 23, Calif. 











Teachers Earn More 
-in CALIFORNIA! 


e HIGHER INCOME 
@ MORE SECURITY 
e MILDER CLIMATE 


e IDEAL TEACHING 
CONDITIONS 








| | California needs 
teachers experi- 
enced or not. 
\ Experienced 
teachers often 
_ start from $5, 
) up. Potential of 
\o $8,000. FREE in- 
S formation about 
certification. 


Individual attention 


KEMP No registration fee 
AGE NCY Complete coverage 


Since 1909 
Dept. B, 681 Market St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 








eR 9 
ANATIONAL SERVICE. F"Sicient, reliable 
and personalized 
service for teachers 
ALBERT and schools. Under 
direct Albert man- 
Teachers Agency agement for three 


- generations 
Original Albert—Since 1885 Member NATA 


37 SOUTH WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 3, ILL 











Comprehensive Lists of Schools In 


SWITZERLAND 
and 
FOREIGN SCHOOLS 


engaging American Teachers are 
now available. $5.00 each. 
State Desired List 
Apply early for best opportunity. 
SCHOOLS OVERSEAS 
884 College Ave.. Palio Alto, Calif. 





COMPLETE BOOK OF LESSONS 
FOR THE WINTER AND SPRING 


SEND NO MONEY 
IF SATISFIED You paY ont_y S2.98 
FREE LETTERING FOLIO WITH EVERY BOOK. 


T. J. MeGUIRE 





CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


505 Columbia Bidg., Spokane 4, Wash. 


SALARIES of TEACHERS are BEST in the WEST. For particu- 
lars about teaching opportunities in the FAR WEST, write at once. 


FREE registration—Mention The INSTRUCTOR 


Member-N.A.T.A. 


i J E Missoula, Mont. 
Member N.A.T.A. 
44 years’ Placement Service 


Venenee Gace | Oe ee, 


Cc. J. Cooil, Mgr. 


Opportunities unlimited. 


FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP. REGISTER NOW! 


ART LESSONS 


ALL NEW FOR 1959. ALL CLASS ROOM TESTED. 





362 WALKER ST., LOWELL, MASS. 


HAWAII, 





yt Appreciation 


BETTY BRESS! 


Director, Early Childhood Center 
Queens College, Flushing, New York 


HE CAGE,” painted in 1939 by 
Raoul Dufy, a member of “les 
fauves,” has the radiance and gaiety 
that characterize all his work. 
Dufy’s favorite subjects are scenes 
from modern life, views of Paris, 
the Thames, life at the races, the 
orchestra, parades, and so on. He 
has developed a_ personal style 
which has a light and airy touch. 
In “The Cage,” the viewer sees a 
variety of birds enclosed, and yet 
the effect is not one of cooping up 
wildlife, but one of an interesting 
setting for active winged creatures. 
This painting with its light washes 
of color resembles in part a calli- 
graphic drawing. One may read in- 
to this the influence of Japanese 
prints, which made their mark on 
Dufy and other recent artists. 

The first impression of “The 
Cage” is that it is a simple, decora- 
tive piece of work with a cheerful 
aspect. Birds as a subject lend 
themselves well to Dufy’s style, and 
the result is a lively spontaneous 
painting. Dufy sees the birds as 
active—each with a different pos- 
ture. One can imagine their songs 
to be gay and varied. 

Dufy’s work has been easily ac- 
cepted by many who have difficulty 
appreciating the works of other 
modern artists like Mondrian, 
Chagall, Miro, Pollock, Rothko, 
and so on. Although there is dis- 
tortion, Dufy’s work is not disturb- 
ing. Generally it is pleasing, be- 
cause of his decorative style. Yet 
when les fauves (wild beasts), as 
they were known, began to develop 
a way of painting that broke with 
the impressionists by whom they 
had been influenced earlier, they 
were considered radical and unac- 
ceptable. Their intention was de- 
liberately to distort color and shape. 
Their doing this was not due to 
levity, but to an interest in experi- 
ment, and to arrive at a way of 
painting that would be personal. 

They worked at simplifying com- 
position, at using flat color, often 
violent in hue. Shading, the use of 
perspective, and other techniques 
used in the past to simulate depth, 
were eliminated. Large areas of 
undifferentiated color, or areas of 
patterned design, were explored. 

Dufy’s “The Cage” is represen- 
tative of style achieved by les 


THE CAGE 


Painted by Raoul Dufy 


be a naturalistic rendering, in the 
Audubon manner. He intended it 
to be his own feeling response; his 
individual reaction to the subject is 
what is important. Lines of darker 
color are used to indicate bars of 
the cage, as well as the outlines of 
the birds. Again, the lines are 
handled to give the feeling of the 
objects in a free and spontaneous 
manner. Areas of flat color are ap- 
plied to birds as well as to the 
background. 

Dufy’s use of color achieves a 
pattern throughout. By viewing the 
painting area by area, one can 
block out a pink section, a blue 
space, a tan shape, and so on. The 
brighter color of one bird and the 
large-tailed bird make accents on 
the lighter background pattern. 
Then the lighter colored birds fit 
into the over-all pattern. 

However, in this writer’s opinion, 
something is lost if one is content 
to analyze Dufy’s work from the 
standpoint of technique alone. 
Much is gained by trying to ap- 
preciate the effect of the whole, 
and the kind of personal idiom 
through which the artist is attempt- 
ing to show his view of life to the 
world. For Dufy, it is to bring air, 
light, radiance, and a sense of 
pleasure to the canvas. 

Children can obtain a great deal 
from seeing and discussing a num- 
ber of Dufy’s paintings. Most chil- 
dren enjoy his subject matter. 

An opportunity to see good-sized 
reproductions of Dufy’s work may 
suggest ways of working that 
youngsters can explore. There is 
much, too, that children with nor- 
mal curiosity and receptivity to the 
visual world will bring from their 
past and present experiences to 
gain pleasure from just looking at 
the works of Raoul Dufy. 


THE ARTIST 


AOUL DUFY was born in Le 

Havre, France, in 1879, and 
while young pursued art training 
first at L’Ecole des Beaux Arts in 
Le Havre, and later at L’Ecole des 
Beaux Arts in Paris. His early study 
and work show the influence of 
impressionism. Dufy’s full original- 
ity came into view after World 
War I. By trade he became, and 
still is, a successful designer of tex- 
tiles, ceramics, and tapestry. Hi: 
sense of color and design are assets. 


fauves. At first glance, the per- He has easily carried his commer- 
spective appears awry. His arrange- cial work along with his paintings 
ment of lines gives interest and The effect of his work is strongly 
mobility. The use of true perspec- evident in present-day commercial 
tive would have made this a more art and industry. It is fairly easy 
stilted painting. Dufy did not paint to pick out advertisements and tex- 
the cage as a static thing, nor did _ tiles which are good, and some that 
he intend his version of the birds to are poor, imitations of Dufy’s style. 


For excellent salaries and positions, West 
SOUTHWEST TEACH RS’ AG CY is the Best. We cover all Western States 
and Alaska. FREE ENROLLMENT 
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Pen ACCUTATE, 

—™ Up-to-daic 
Se naps for your 
me social studies! 


Yes, here is the new map series you'll want to 
use for your social studies and current events. All 
recent political divisions - such as the Arab 
Federation, the Republic of Ghana, Non-Communist 
Europe - are shown. And this liquid duplicator series 
can be used with any text. Each map (8!/,” x 11”) 
is complete with orientation direction arrows and a 


scale of mil 


Arab Federation 


United Arab Republic 


es. Suggestions for use are included. 
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=k of 24 maps that provides a complete 
two contir states 
United States and Canadian maps 
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ASIA and AUSTRALIA 


plus Antarctica 
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and provinces. The 
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t| nts into countries Here are 20 new maps of Asia, 3 of Australia, and | of the 
Antarctic Region. This group includes the trouble areas fea- 
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cluded in the set are: 


capitals of 


ach vince. Maps included in the set are: 
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ka Asia Pakistan and Related Lands 

Near East India and Ceylon 
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Non-Communist Europe 
Russian Area of Influenc 
The British Isles 
France, Switzerland, 
and Liechtenstein 
Lowland Countries 
Germany and Austria 
Scandinavian Countrie: 
Poland, Czechoslovakia 
and Hungary 
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Tool-Subject Devices 





um 





PREPRIMARY 
LANGUAGE 


Combine a clay modeling activi- 
ty with language arts. Let 

each child model an animated 
figure. Then, starting with 

the more articulate children, 
encourage a few to tell a story 
about their figures. Avoid hav-=- 
ing too many at a time and don't 
force any child to participate. 








GRADE 1 
SPELLING 


By this time children should be 
able to spell both their names 
and street addresses. Let one 
child each day put his name 

and address on the chalkboard. 

It will give recognition to the 
child's ability, as well as prac- 
tice in chalkboard handwriting. 


17 Pine Street 


GRADE 2 
ARITHMETIC 


Cut a kangaroo shape from oak 
tag. Add pockets, fastening on 
three sides with tape. Print a 
number on each. Make flash cards 
for pockets. Children use kan- 
garoo for drill by putting the 
flash card in the pocket whose 
number matches the card's answer. 
To check, put answer on back of 
card. Elizabeth Markward 








GRADE 3 
HANDWRITING 


Each child writes the alphabet; then picks out two 
letters that he feels he needs special practice on. 
When letters have been selected, each writes words 
containing one or both of these letters. Let chil- 
dren use the dictionary if they wish. Your chief 
interest now is in letter formation. 


ake da fg AA eliimn LG memummienar 4 


bud) Lk 


Pet’ teappg potter 


y 
ee 


GRADE 4 
HANDWRITING 


Inspire the children to suggest 
nonsense words such as winsun 

(a window sunlight comes in), 
pigeat (a child with bad table 
manners), or Slojo (Someone who 
is always late). List the words 
and use them for a penmanship 
lesson. 





GRADE 6 
SPELLING 


They line up behind the leaders, 
facing the chalkboard. Whisper a letter to each 
leader. At a Signal, each leader writes a word on 
the board beginning with the letter given him. He 
returns to his line. The next person comes to the 
board and writes a word beginning with the letter 
the first one ended with, and so on. The team fin- 
ishing first, gets one point for each person on the 
team. Subtract a point for each error in spelling. 


Team A Team B 
muck aay 


Divide into teams. 





GRADE 5 
LANGUAGE 





Write as many words or short 
phrases as possible which mean 
the same as the verb see. Later 
the pupils may do the same for 
the verbs go, say, and so on. 
This will help them in writing 
paragraphs later, So, encourage 
children to save their lists for 
later use. Sister M. Sylvester 





GRADES 7-8 
ARITHMETIC 


When doing abstract designs in 
art class, occasionally suggest 
that children use geometric 
forms rather than just unusual 
Shapes. Shapes can be assembled 
as a mobile, a collage, or any 
abstract modern design. When 
designs are done, have each 
child show his and name the 
shapes he used. 
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FOR PRIMARY SCIENTISTS 


Vl any teachers think it is both difficult furnish power for a variety of interesting 
, and dangerous to teach about elec- experiments. They are inexpensive and 
tricity. However, many activities in this easily obtainable, and there is no danger 
area are safe and simple. Flashlight cells _in using them as a source of power. 


\ a . card to see that the light goes on when 

*) ¢ ’ sp) ye ep ye . . . 
{i { ait the card is removed. Punch a hole in 
; S & - the card and fasten a string to it. Re- 
place the card in the tester. Fasten the 
flashlights almost as After the children have experiment- other end of the string to a doorknob, 
push the switch, yet ed with their testers, help them ar- so that when the door is opened, the 
them (or even adults for that range a “burglar alarm” in the class- card will be pulled from the tester and 


know what happens inside, room. Tape a tester firmly to something the light will go on. (Be sure the door 
activity will help to show solid. where it is visible to the class. used opens away from the tester. 
. With the wire bent so the bulb is in the Some children will show surprising 
a flashlight cell (preferably “on” position, insert a small card be- imagination in setting up the tester 
“D,” although all flashlight cells tween the bulb and the cell. Pull the and arranging the string. 
the same initial strength), a 
single-cell bulb with a screw-type base, 
a roll of adhesive tape. and a six-inch ' T . 
piece of No. 22 enameled o1 plastic- How | Bulb \\ orks 
covered copper wire. Bell wire from 
five and ten is satisfactory. Small 
en may have difficulty in bend- In addition to these activities, the 
vire that is larger than No. 22. children can try reversing the cell to 
howeve see if the bulb must touch the top of 
Scrape the insulation from each end the cell in order to light. Let them 


of the wire. Wrap one end around the see what happens in a two-story flash- J 


threads of the 1 on { £2, light. They can try arranging the cells 








point to point, base to base, 
and point to base. Which way dry cell. (The dry cell can be pur- 
works best? Let them experi- chased at most hardware stores, and 
ment with the placement of will last much longer than a flashlight 
cells in toys that are powered cell.) Scrape the insulation from each 
by flashlight cells. Let them end of the wire. Connect one end of 
experiment also with 1-, 2-, the wire to a binding post of the dry 
and 3-celled flashlights to see cell. Fold a small piece of paper and 
how cells must be inserted in lay it over the middle of the wire. 
them. Holding the wire with pliers, touch 
To show the pupils what the other end to the second binding 
makes the bulb work, get a post and hold it there until the wire 
six-inch piece of No. 24 or No. begins to smoke, or the paper burns. 
26 enameled wire and a No. 6 Children can see (Continued on page 42) 
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uNior scientists who have had some experiences 
J in electricity are ready for more sturdy stuff 
than playing with a simple electromagnet, or mak- 
ing a tester. By using only safe sources of electricity, 


Sockets and Plugs 


Children often wonder just how electricity 
gets to the light sockets or wall plugs. A simple 
dev ic e will serve to show the workings of soc kets 
and plugs. (Real sockets and plugs should be 
“off limits” for children’s experimentation. ) 

Scrape the insulation from the ends of two 
long, insulated wires and connect them to the 
terminals of a dry cell. Run the wires along 
a wall, or even around the room, keeping them 
pal illel and about two inches apart Fasten 
them to the wall with tape. At two-foot in- 
tervals, scrape the insulation from both wires. 


Connect two other wires to the terminals of 


{ Galvanoscope 


A galvanoscope an instrument that uses a 
magnetized needle to detect a small electric 
current) can be constructed from a chalk box or 
shoe box, a magnetized needle, a glass of water, 
and several feet of fine enameled wire. You 
can often obtain such wire from discarded radio 
and television parts containing coils, but it is 


relatively inexpensive to buy 


i 


Electromagnetic Sounde 


To see and hear an electromagnet in action, 


tic se undet 


pupils can construct an‘ lectromagn 
Pound a large nail into a block of wood. Wrap 
it with many turns of fine enameled wire, and 
scrape the ends of the wire free of insulation 
Cut a piece of tin-can metal one inch by five 
inches and bend it into an “S” shape. Fasten it 
to the block so that one lip of the S projects 
over the head of the nail. The strip should not 
touch the nail. Connect the ends of the wire to 
a flashlight cell. What happens to the strip? (If 
it sticks to the nail, cover the nail head with 
adhesive tape 

The buzzer is a variation of the sounder. To 
make one, fasten one end of the coil of wire to 
the base of the metal strip. Connect the othe 
end of the coil to a dry cell. To the othe: 
terminal of the cell connect a wire that just 


FOR JUNIOR SCIENTISTS 


a miniature porcelain receptacle such as can be 
purchased at many electric al shops or appliance 
stores. (A makeshift receptacle can be made by 


— 
a 
= 


winding one scraped Continued on page 42) 

Wrap the wire around the box until a coil of After some experimenting with their galvano- 
20 turns surrounds the open end. Stand the box scope, pupils can see that a current-carrying 
so the opening is vertical and in front. Place coil acts like a magnet—an electromagnet. | g 
a nearly full glass of water in the box. On it. them try a small coil of wire near, but not 
“float” a magnetized needle. Turn the box so surrounding, the magnetized needle. Does th 
the needle is in the same plane as the coil of needle react to the electromagnet just the same? 
wire. What happens when the ends of the coil Does the number of turns of wire affect the 

connected to the flashlight cell? reaction of the neeale 
and Solenoids 
\ " 
touches the back of the metal strip. The circuit Place the nail so that half of it projects from 
will be closed when the metal strip is in the the coil. Connect the wires to a dry’cell and sec 
normal position. This will magnetize the nail, what happens to the nail. With plenty of wire 
however, and will pull the strip away from the a piece of tubing, some wooden blocks, tap 
wire touching it. The circuit is thus opened, the and a few tools, an interested pupil might 
nail demagnetizes, and the strip returns to touch solenoid to make a simple door chime 1 el 
wire at its back. In making the buzzer, be tric hammer, or a number of other crude but 
sure that all paint is scraped from the tin strip workable electrical devices 
where contact with wires must be made. Slight In all these simple activities with electric ci 
justments in the position of the metal strip cuits, only inexpensive or easy-to-get 
or the wire touching it may be needed to make are required. Even with these, hi 
it work properly. possible to teach the fundamentals of cil 

A solenoid is used to operate valves and cuits, electromagnetism, switc] 
switches on washers, driers, and auto starters tions of these. You as the teacher car 
lo make a simple one, wrap many turns of fine to encourage boys and girls 
insulated wire around a four-inch piece of glass experiment with these harmless d 
tubing (any small, non-iron tube will do), into you lack the competence or confidence 
which you can just slip a large finishing nail ceed on your own. 






























such as dry cells or a standard six-volt lantern bat- 

tery, children can engage in a number of interesting 

and thought-provoking activities, even though you ; 
as the teacher lack competence in the field. 
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Two samples of several posters used by 
the author to simplify the story of 
brotherhood tor her primary-graders. 


"at 
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“Getting to Know You 


—a study of brotherhood 











¥ 
They all can have the same 
blood type 


23 f° 





at the primary level 


BETTY F. HENDERSON 


Teacher, Laboratory $ | 


k > titute, Alabama 


VHILDREN of all races and colors have much 
C in common: they love their families and 
- they celebrate birthdays (but not all have 
and cand - they enjoy stories they can 


have fun with umes; they 


to go on trips and picnics ; th y like to 


It is important for children of all races to be- 
in their own environ- 


where possible), and to learn what others 


do and enjoy at home, 


me aware O- Cat h other 


in hoc yl. OI 


- 
Children of all races need to feel worthy and 


at play 


pected: none should feel rejected or interior. 
If this can be achieved, the result will be a 
tronger country and a better world 

With these ideas 
vas conducted at the primary level where pli- 


in mind, the following study 


le young minds will react favorably to these 
which spell b-r-o-t-h-e-r-h-o-o-d. To 
be most effective, the study should carry over 
nto school activities throughout tl year. It 


1s a six-weeks project in our classroom. 


Our Objectives 


1. To develop a liking for each other regard- 
le s ot race, culture, or religion. 
) To learn that by working t ther peace- 


ully, everyone can be happy. 
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3. To help children at the primary level 
begin to learn the meaning of brotherhood. 

+. To bring to their attention the fact that 
several races helped make our country a good 


place in which to live. 


Appreach 


The song “Getting to Know You” from The 
King and I proved a delightful one for the chil- 
dren to learn. A discussion developed about 
friends and why we like them. It became evi- 


dent that you cannot tell whether you like a 


person until you know him. The children soon 
zed that most of their friends were chosen 
because tl were: (1) fun to be with; (2 
jleasant to talk to; (3) interested in the same 


vies, radio, or TV programs; (4) full of 


as about things to do. 


Procedure and Materials 


1. Pictures torn from magazines were the 
source of many views of children in various 
countries at play or work. Of course not all were 
pictures of primary-age children. Placed on a 
bulletin board, they showed groups of children 

a. Pledging allegiance to the flag. 
b. Fixing boxes for the Red Cross. 
c. Playing in a park. 


1959 


A Primary Unit 


d. Holding a pet show. 
e. Attending a carnival. 
f. Going to school. 

2. The pictures led to poster making. The 
teacher created several posters to motivate the 
children’s thinking in this direction. Poster No. 
1, inspired by Eva Knox Evans’ book All About 
Us Capitol 
ent colors building a clubhouse together. Each 
Pat had a ladder, 
Tony had a brush and paint; Lee had tools; 
Johnnie a wagon full of wood; Jane a broom; 
and Sarah a needle and cloth. 


depic ted boys and girls of differ- 


was contributing something: 


Posters made by the children showed girls of 
all races contributing to a beautiful birthday 
cake, and boys of several colors enjoying a base- 
ball game. The question was not “What color 
are you?” but “Can you pitch or catch?” 

Poster No. 2, with children of several races 
displaying their pets, demonstrated a common 
interest and helped my pupils discover like- 
nesses between races. 

lo add a bit of merriment, Poster No. 3, 
adapted from the Evans book All About Us, 
showed a group of boys all exactly alike. The 
caption read, “Wouldn't it be silly if we all 
looked alike?” This led to a lively discussion of 
why looking alike would be silly. These con- 
clusions were reached: 

a. A child could not easily recognize his 
mother in a group of mothers. 

b. A teacher would have trouble identifying 
each pupil in her ciass. 

c. A child would need her friend to wear a 
badge saying, “Mary’s friend.” 

Poste No 


attention to the scientific fact that color is only 


+, shown by the teacher, called 


skin-deep. One Negro and one white child, who 
had fallen and scraped their knees, were pic- 
tured. The cuts of each were the same color. 
This led to a discussion of such erroneous state- 
ments as “she has Negro blood,” “he has Indian 
blood.” Then the children were told about the 
four different types of blood: O, A, B, and AB. 
Poster No. 5 showed that persons of different 
races have the same blood types. 

3. During story hour and library time, the 
class discovered more proof that children of 
different races do and enjoy many of the same 
things. Tobe by Stella Gentry Sharpe 
sity of North Carolina Press 


tiful photographs and easy text, shows little 


Univer- 
through its beau- 


dark-skinned Tobe has a happy life with his 
family on the farm. The book’s illustrations 
were shown on an opaque projector. Two Is a 
Team by Jerrold and Lorraine Beim (Harcourt) 
shows two small boys learning through experi- 
ence that working together brings success and 
happiness, regardless of color. 

Comic books were placed in the library, and 
read with the opaque projector. Mammy Yokum 
and the Great Dogpatch Mystery develops an 
attitude of tolerance for the differences of oth- 
ers, without use of race. The square-eyed fami- 
ly was rejected by all the neighbors because 
they looked different, until Mammy Yokum dis- 
covered they had the same feelings as the 
round-eyed people, and that their square eyes 
made them capable of contributing something 
worth while for the good of all. 

The comic book, About People, based on All 


About Us, shows that (Continued on page 38 











MIDDLE GRADE UNIT 











Third-Graders 


Nancy W. Liebman proved that a class newspaper can be a valu- 
able learning experience for third-graders. This happened in Shady Lane 
School, Deptford Township, New Jersey, when Mrs. Liebman was on 
Junior Practicum out of Jersey City State Teachers College. 

' Preceding the unit, Mrs. Licbman surveyed the group to determine 
how much these ecight-year-olds knew about newspapers and their con- 


For instance, Mr. Keith Funston 


, would be pleased to know 


tent. The results were quite interesting 
preside nt of the New York Stock Exchange 
acq :ainted with the stoc k page But 


I 


that many of these children were 
probably he would not be surpris« d that the comic section was the most 
popular. Discussion revealed that, as a group, parents rm ad all sections. 


Initiating the Unit 


1] ople communicated in the 








A little time was spent talking OL Ways | 
1 children’s experiences which would be 


past. Then the class discussed 


newsworthy. 


means of dispensing valuable information to busy pcople. 
Copies ol newspapers were brought inh and u 
elated their 


various sections. Then the class 1 
tion. For example, Ellen had 
found a valuable dog. We won- 


dered if the owner might have ad- 
vertised in the Che 
children checked items in the Lost 
Ellen was re- 
item tellin 


newspapel! 


ind Found columns 
lieved to find no 
where the dog could be returned; 
she hoped to keep it. A boy 


brought in newspaper clippings 


about his infancy. The class was 
excited to find that one member 
had “been in the news!” 

In previous reference reading in 
newspapers for social studies, the 
fully that 


newspapers take us to almost every 


class had not realize d 
part of the world each day. 

As the class progressed in its 
newspaper study, it became inter- 


ested in producing one. 


Procedure 


. Fac h day 


recorded results of pupil-teacher 


a “new” secretary 
planning. From these notes a wall 
what 


Hope 


chart was made showing 

“We Discussed,” and “We 

to Accomplish.” 

2. Various types of newspapers 
These 

mimmeographed newspapers which 

had won Medalist Awards in the 


were displayed included 


Columbia University Scholastic 
Press Association Conference. The 
class noted differences in content 


between school and professional 


papers, and discussed reasons for 
variations in both kinds. 





They also thought of the importance ol 





a newspaper as a 


1 


study was made of the 


experiences to each scc- 


Bulletin-board displays in- 
cluded pictures of the “History of 
Communication,” and “How a 


Is Made.” and there 
“What a 


Ne Wspapel 
was a chart entitled, 
Newspaper Contains.” 

Pupils of different national- 
ities supplied copies of foreign- 
Parents and 


languas newspapt rs 


grandparents translated various 


items. A Chinese professor from 


coll ge was invited to translate a 
part of the Chinese newspaper, 
and an exchange professor from 


New Zealand VAVE 
from home for the 
». Words such as edit 


us ii Wwspapt rs 
collection 


rial were 


disc issed The children le arned 
that it is copy wherein editors ex- 
press an opinion We talked about 


third-grade opinions They dec id- 
ed it was their opinion that free- 
play time should be longer. 

6. A comparison of the chil- 
dren’s social-studies reports illus- 
trated the difference between news 
writing. During re- 

Ne therlands, 


original ac- 


feature 
Che 


( hildre n had 


and 
ports on some 
written 
counts of Dutch children’s clothes 
for every day and special occa- 
sions, games they played, and food 
they ate 
writing. Children who took cur- 


rent events as a topic for reports 


an example ot feature 


had tried to present the facts in a 
concise way—an example of news 


articles, 




















‘Newspapers Interest 


7. Although the girls were a bit 
disturbed by continuous reference 
to newspaper men, they found 
there were places for them on the 
staff. To help keep news jobs in 
mind, they labeled pockets on a 
large piece of oak tag showing 
the various members of a news- 
paper staff. Practice in assigning 
jobs to different members came 
from dropping the “job” into the 


right pocket. 

2 Weeks Given 
As Deadline for 
School Paper 


Ihe class came to the conclu 
sion they would need two weeks to 
produce a newspaper from the 
time the staff was selected until it 
Stat! 


based on abilities required by 


was published. selections 
were 
the job. Here is their work sched- 
ule: 
/ dé sda) 

|. Copy deadline set for the fol- 
lowing Monday. 


2. Work 


Each day they were to meet at the 


procedure outlined. 


copy desk to discuss problems, cor- 
rect copy, and set up interviews. 
We dne sday 

1. The editor in chief sent a 
note to each staff member to dele- 
gate duties and assignments. 

2. The editor interviewed each 
staff member to clarify duties. 
Thursday and Friday 

1. Reporters met at the copy 
desk and began working on as- 
signments 

2. Some 


special people, and came back to 


went to “interview” 
write copy. The copy desk was set 
up newspaper style in the form of 
a horseshoe. 

3. Reporters conferred with the 
editor to solve certain problems. 
Monday de adline 

1. All copy, carefully written, 


day } 


was given to the editor. 
2. Here the teacher took a more 
active part in production. She 





worked with each “staff man” to 
revise the copy where necessary. 

3. She also typed each article 
in column form the width it was 
to be “laid out” in the paper. 
Tuesday 

1. Each child had a chance to 
cut some lines from the typed 
copy. This was the galley sheet, 
in newspaper talk. 

2. Pupils measured and pinned 
thei 


These are the prac tice pages meas 


the galleys to dummies 


ured out in exact column length 
and width 
can be measured and cut 


From this the stencil 


3. When each article was fas- 
tened in place on the dummy 
pages, the newspaper was ready 
to “go to bed.” 

4. The teacher typed the stencil 
according to dummy specific: 
tions. 

Wedne sday 

1. The stencils were proof-rea 
Then the class discussed materials 
publishing a mimeo 
paper 
them with equipment needed for 


used in 


graphed and compared 


real newspapers. This cleared uy 


the reasons why school papers 
cannot duplicate form and con 
tent of profl« ssional papers 
Thursday 

1. Small groups took turns go 


ing to the school office to watch 
the stencils create a “print ” 


newspaper, 





Friday, March is 


Today we discussed: 
I- The people who work for 
a New Spaper 
2- News paper men must 
Cooperate to publish a 
New SPaper, So we must 
me rn to publish) a 
Seed class News paper 
Wwe compared a newspaper Staff 
te the school staff 
We chose @ committee to wvi te 
De Kan % trans late a Chinese 
Newspaper 
We played a newspaper game 
We made HEADLINES Sor our 





Around- the -Wer ld Newspaper Display. 











Learning to plan good schedules 
of work and keep records is a 


valuable part of every project. 

2. The children stapled the ten 
page papel 

}. Selling price was set at twe 
cents a copy 

} \ newspaper stand and siens 
to advertise the sale were madi 
Friday 

The rit wspapel! sale Va con 
plete success. The den 
much greater than the 

A-V Suggestions 

{ 1/ 1 the Pu n Ey 

f Ver | ) 

Popular ( f 1) 
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UPPER GRADE UNIT 


progress. Usually four pupils worked Accelerated readers found pleasure in the 


As committees completed a project, Newbery Award book, Johnny Tremain, by 


another with a new chairman Esther Forbes (Houghton 


on to committee work, each pupil 

for textbook material, the Silhouettes of History 
studv-work sheet, an oral re- In their original planning, the class had 
mposition, and reference scheduled a culminating activity near George 
Washington’s Birthday After discussing 
a brief sum- dramatizations, pageants, pantomimes, and 
nan. He re- silhouettes, they voted for the latter becaus« 
ny difficulties limited time for preparation and because 
ns, or some- 1ey had not had experience with live sil- 

ns. This 


around the lanni and prese nting 


} shadow plays was 
up became the most exciting experiences the 

others were doing. It F had. Equipped with a rich background 

) pupil responsibility toward information, the children were well pre- 
Slower children re- pared to “live” the personalities they por- 


iobs well done and raved. Six events of the period from 1775 


llenged to do better to 89 were selected for dramatization. 
Henry’s Speech. The verse choir 

P , Ss 
Activitie ow not what course others may 


ig text- 


keround 2. Paul Revere’s Ride. Verse choir recit- 


Men at Concord. Verse choir 


ents. ted f anza of “Concord Hymn,” by 
recorded talks aipnh “merson ( 1 or #] 


, , 


ted exhibits at 


Reserve Histori- 


Silhouetting 
llistorical Events 


a fifth-grade project 


MARIAN HAWLEY 


ting Teache 
Noble and Benjan 
Ey 4 " 
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Creative Writing Activities 


For Rapid Learners 


CLAIRE SPRAGUE 


Consultant in English, Social Studies, Mathematics 
Junior High Schools, Stockton, California 


N PREPARING our room for a creative writ- 
I ing experience, we displayed some “tools 
of the trade” of writing. These included: 
a 35-cent edition of Roget’s Thesaurus (one 
for each pupil); The Complete Rhyming 
Dictionary, edited ‘by Clement Wood (Gar- 
den City Books); Word Power Made Easy, 
by Norman Lewis, and Six Minutes a Day to 
Perfect Spelling, by Henry Shefter (both 35- 
cent editions from Pocket Books, Inc., 630 
Fifth Ave., New York 20) ; Laugh and Learn 
Grammar, by Irwin Braun (Harr Wagner 
Publishing Co., 609 Mission St., San Fran- 
cisco 5 

Anthologies and collections of poetry were 
available through our library, as were books 
of proverbs; books of quotations; Paul Bun- 
yan stories [paper-bound edition available 
from Wisconsin Folklore Publications, Box 
367, Madison, Wis.]; Tall Tale America, by 
Blair (E. M. Hale & Co., Eau Claire, Wis. 
Scottish Folk Tales and Lé Ge nds (Oxford 
limericks by Edward Lear; and the works of 
Ogden Nash (various volumes; various pub- 
lishers 

We took time to examine these tools and 
to learn how to use them. The class enjoyed 
the thesaurus because it was new to them 
and its title seemed challenging. When the 
group was comfortable with the thesaurus, 
we moved on to the rhyming dictionary. We 
compared its arrangement with that of a 
regular dictionary and had a lesson on vowel 
sounds 

With the rhyming dictionary at hand, we 
wrote some humorous limericks as a_ class, 
clapping the rhythm. We used school situa- 
tions as subjects—the ball teams, school band, 
and so on. We read aloud some of Ogden 
Nash’s verse and from Edward Lear’s Book 
of Nonsense (Crowell 

As we studied the limerick, we had a wall 
chart to look at: 

LIMERICK 


A 
A 
B 
B 
A 


We tried writing a limerick as a class. The 
lines were written on the chalkboard. The 
children read them aloud and listened for 


form and rhythm. They soon offered cor- 

rective criticism: “We need a beat there,” 

or “The rhythm is off here.” 

Inspiration for the creative poetry some- 
times came from current events or school 
activities. I frequently remarked: “There’s 
a poem there. Can you find it?” To em- 

phasize that good poetry is not just a collec- 
tion of words that rhyme, we examined 
blank verse and discussed it. 

Then we moved on to narrative poems. 
During the California Delta floods the class 
listed on the board descriptive adjectives re- 
lating to floods, such as rushing, frightening, 
muddy, and tumbling. 

Each child developed his own list and then 
attempted to write a narrative poem about 
the flood. 

To establish a mood for writing, I some- 
times tried the “surprise” method. When the 
children entered the room one day, the 
shades were drawn and a pink candle in a 
black candleholder was giving a faint light. 
One could hear “Oh’s and Ah’s” of surprise. 
I had thought of Continued on page 38) 


For Slow Learners 


WALLACE C. FLOYD 


Principal, Pine Haven Elementary Schoo! 
Bauxite, Arkansas 


roM the time a child first responds to his 
F environment he seeks some manner of 
expression. As he wonders and pretends, he 
is thinking creatively. In some form 
child’s ideas must be identified. Words pro- 
vide this identity in the area of language. 
Creative writing simply means to put one’s 


thoughts on paper. 


There are two principal types of creative 


writing—personal and_ practical. 


writing is a product of the child’s perception, 
feeling, and imagination. He writes in any 
manner he pleases and on any subject of his 
choice. Practical writing must conform to 
the demands of daily living. Personal writing 


affords the greatest outlet for a child’s cre- 
ative ideas. Slow learners can profit as much 
from this experience as bright children. 

A notable example is Bobby, an overgrown, 
retarded girl in sixth grade. Bobby responded 
slowly to her teacher’s initial attempts to 
get her to write. The teacher provided oc- 
casions for creative writing and gave en- 
couragement necessary for free expression. 


Here is Bobby’s first creative story. 

This little Monkye 
This little Monkye live in the forst. He didn’t 
have no father, no mother, no sister, no 
brother. This little monkye all time eat 
banans. One day this little monk go looking 
for banan. She go over hill and meet a boy. 
They have big fight. She beet the socks of 
the boy. This little monkye go on looking for 
benan. He walk along the creek bank and 
saw a big banns tree. She clam the tree and 
begin eating benans. She looked down in the 
water and saw big ugly snake. The snake 
saw this little monkye, and he start to clam 
tree. The monkye got scird and jumped over 
to another tree. What do you think this 
little monkye foun? He foun his mother, his 
sister, his fathr, and his brother. 





Writing ae 








Why is this good writing? It reveals a 
process of growth. There is no other cri- 
terion by which we judge the slow learner's 
progress in writing. 

Since retarded children need more stimula 
tion to write than the mentally alert childre: 
require, Bobby’s teacher uses many ap 
proaches to creative writing. The class takes 
sight, sound, and smell tours around th: 
school premises. The pupils are encouraged to 
write about things they see, hear, and smell 
Such topics as “Sounds I Like to Hear,” 
“Autumn Odors,” and “What I Saw Today” 
are suggested to them. This results in cr 
ative stories, poems, and nature essays 

Bobby’s teacher knows that writing starts 


from ideas and that Continued on ¢ 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
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THE MASTER LIQUID 
CLASSROOM DUPLICATOR 


fA 





A Liquid 
Duplicator 
at the 
price of a 
gelatin 
machine! 





N35 50 


*al = with 
carrying case 
and 
supplies 








“An ideal classroom duplicator... 


" That s what educat ; rougnout the 


Budget pr 


country 


Tops for school office work too. 
ce means 


Master Por 
adait 
too. W 
hundreds of 
work sheets, 


table Spirit Duplicat 

duplicators nec n modern 
Standard workbo 
everyday uses for the Master Spirit 
forms, notices, supplementary class- 


about the 


rd the essary class- 


reproduce Spirit oks, in 
other 
epare tests, 


als, etc. 


Write for full information today. 
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\Master Addresser Company 


| 
i 
L 


Gentieme Piease send e full information 


he Master Portable Sp rit Duplicator 


6500-1 WEST LAKE STREET 
MINNEAPOLIS 16, MINNESOTA City State 


Enjoy a glorious vacation this summer 


in friendly WASHINGTON STATE 


and earn your credits, too 


Everythings 
Only apart! 


; 


D)OUWS 
matter what your 
if fun—hunting rock 
sils, clambing 
intains, surt-bathing 
akers, exploring 
dining in 


in bre 
ghost towns,’ 
i! restaurant 
relaxing side a 
lake—-it’s 
ton State 


markiing Die 
here. Washing 
icationland 

rything s 


only hours apart 


Fun for ’59...see 


WASHINGTON 
STATE 


Addres . nine in QI Wa 
City 


Washington State Dept. of Commerce 
Gen'! Administration Bidg., 
Olympia, Washington 


Please send your free vacat 


Nome 


shington’s 
World F he Future 
“CENTURY 21” 
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Creative Writing Activities 
for Rapid Learners 


ym page 37 


Continued fr 


ght as setting a mood of quiet 
children saw 
lec tri 


candleli 
graciousness, but the 
living. 
fact 
ind wrote 


pioneer days and pre-« 
We found ourselves dis 
Abraham Lincoln read 
by candlelight or firelig 


ussed his flair fo rds 


ussing the 
Then we 

Next 
Christ- 


Ss was fol- 


word pictures 0 rly 
lit by candl Ty 
1 by a list of descriptive phrases, 


taphors, and simile 
The children were also stimulated 
listen- 


began 


sten for colorful words by 
to selected recording We 
heherezade. Each child 
dark and light and a 


was 
crayon 
th must¢ 
came to 

used tl rayons to 
tterns 1 ired by the 
ted down descriptive 
phrases. A harp record 


for writing 


te colo 


He also 


hiectives oT 


round 
falling 
poetry cam 
child se- 


ot pic- 


( od bac ke 


nn poem about leaves 
wir? iwmive 


and stories. Each 


prose 


rfully. 
ard were th lestions: 


story 


Ou see 


pened to 


story? 


What is th tting for your 
What would mal od climax? 
Now let's write! 
I} ompleted st pinned un- 
tin board. 
tell us 


and 


hidden 


] 
Class 


: “Why 
Travel ’ t Side,’ 
Radio Spi The fol- 
ng dav we be yan to write ge nds. 
gifted child wi 
the others com 
two apiece 
A gifted ild 
1 storv with a pr 
has no ending. Drs. Georg 
Shaften of Stanford University 
written a collection of 
ght give any 
ies the 


often writing 
that 
innie 
h ive 


stories 


enjoys 
bk m. or a story 
ind | 


such 
group inspiration 
children 
as a sociodrama 
the whole class, who should at- 
tempt to find endings for them. Such 
ideas as “Someon Stealing in 
School,” Baby Sitting.” “We 
Older Sister's ( ' 
and “Lost Money” might 


group the incentive to write 


able write 


lesson 


aring 
Truancy,’ 
give the 
unfin- 
shed stories. 

When enough 
they can be assembled into 
The school’s typing 
and the more able 
icted ditors 

Gifted children 
if they are sufficiently cha 
attention 
ments rewarding. 

Here is an example of creative 
ing done by a gifted child in 


THE FLOOD 


Christmas here at last, 
The feeling’s in the air: 
People walking briskly past, 
Without a trace of care 
Then, suddenly, the 

The storms are on their way: 
The sky is black with monstrous « louds, 
“The river's up,” they say 
The rain pours down in dark gray 
sheets. 


stories are written, 
book form 
typed our 


students 


club 
stene ils 
are easily bored, but 
llenged their 
span is long; their achieve- 
writ- 
my class. 


again 


scene is changed 


What makes it worse, it’s warm. 
That will melt the mountain snows 
And really make a storm! 


Christmas now is not quite like 
Any other I have known. 
Worried faces, tense and drawn— 
The seed of fear is sown. 
The water boils; its fury grows. 
Will the soggy levees hold? 
Eureka and then Marysville 
The raging floods grow bold. 
All Stockton holds its breath with fear, 
The turbulent floods sweep on 
The doom-fille d day is drawing near; 
rhe levees aren't that strong! 


Long distance call from dear Aunt Lil: 
“Is the water ten feet high?” 
Mother reassures her, and 
She says she’s standing by. 
So rumors fly as waters rise 
From cight to sixteen feet. 
Then, suddenly as they began 
The floods beat a fast retreat 
As New Year’s Day dawns bright 
clear, 
The levees stand 
soaked 
My thoughts go back to the days of 
fear, 
People leaving the 3 homes by boat; 
My Uncle Irv in the National Guard, 
Re d ( ross and soldic rs all working 
hard 
Civil Defense and Boy Scouts too 
Helped in the fight to bring us 
through. 


and 


though water- 


We're grateful now for their helping 
hands 
In saving us and our fertile lands 
To the volunteers I give my thanks 
For filling the sandbags that held the 
banks, 
And my sympathy for those 
Not so fortunate as I 
And still have yet to see 
When the 


who were 


the day 
ir homes again are dry 


BONNIE FERGUSON, 12 years 


“Getting to Know You” 
(Continued from page 34) 


nothing to do with 


with 


skin color has 
ability or behavior, or 
friendly, interesting, or 
are in their activities. 

4. Dolls for Democracy, rented from 
Anti-Defamation League, 515 Madison 
Avenue, New York, provided a won 
derful storytelling Biograph- 
ical sketches ind a 
panied the dolls. 

The dolls led us to simple biogra 
artists, athletes, 
and states- 


he w 


good pe opk 


devi 2. 


manual accom- 


phies of composers, 
sculptors, scientists, 
men from several races 
pictures of the people and samples of 
their work were displayed. Whil 
learning about George Washingtor 
Carver, we visited the Carver Museum, 
where we t 
J00ker T 

5. Films 
see people 


6. Musi 


poets, 
In some cases 


some belongings o 
Washington 


and filmstrips helped us 


also saw 


of various 
and recordings 
much to the enjoyment of our 
7. We conducted an experiment 
based on an idea in Kenneth B. Clark’s 
Prejudice and Y. ul ( h ld Beacon 


Press dolls, one col- 


races 
added 


study 


Two be autiful 
white, 
children were 
they liked 
colored childret 


presented 
asked 


best 


ored and one were 
to the class. The 
to choose the one 
Three-fourths of the 
chose the white doll. How was their 
sense of values developed? What wer: 
their standards for judging beauty? 
We talked about their mothers. Al 
most every child thought there 
something beautiful about his mother 
One little boy said, “She has such 
kind eyes.” Another told us, “Her 
mouth is always smiling when she looks 
at me.”’ Other remarks were: “She has 
lovely hands that can do lots of 
things.” “She smells of sweet 
From these we set up our standards of 
beauty. Health and cleanliness headed 
the list. followed by kindness, friend- 
liness, and helpfulness. We concluded 
(Continued on page 44) 
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soap = 
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School Course. 





These “helps” make it 


easy to answer questions 


oT T oC j 
Ol) Sl OW ie up 
Complete Menstrual Education Program Free: 


Many teachers find this program, from the makers of 
Modess”® Sanitary Napkins and Belts and Teen-Age by 


Modess, of distinct help in answering questions girls ask 


about menstruation. 


If you would like any or all of these excellent “helps’ 


... Just fill in the coupon below checking the items you 


want and the quantity of copies required. The makers 


of Modess will be happy to fill your request. 


New Edition! “Crowing Up and Liking It’—explains the 
‘why” and “wherefores” of menstruation clearly, simply 

. in language young girls easily understand. Packed 
with friendly, helpful advice on health and good groom- 


ing, it’s a wonderful supplement to classroom discussions, 


“How Shall | Tell My Daughter?”— valuable booklet for 


mothers, specially useful in P. T. A. meetings. 


“Educational Portfolio on Menstrual Hygiene’—includes 


large anatomical wall chart, a general teaching guide 


and copies of above booklets. 


“Molly Grows Up’—award-winning movie for girls 9 to 14 


. also excellent for showing mothers. 16 mm. black and 
white, sound, runs 15 minutes. (On free loan.) Complete 


with Teacher's Guide prepared by McGraw-Hill 


Director of Education, Personal Products Corporation 


Box 5964-2, Milltown, N. J. 


Please send me free: 


copies of ‘Growing Up and Liking It” 
copies of **How Shall I Tell My Daughter?” 


16 mm. movie, ‘‘Molly Grows Up” (on free loan). Allow 4 weeks 


for delivery. 


Date Wanted Alternate date 








one ‘Educational! Portfolio on Menstrual Hygiene” 


Name — 
PLEASE PRINT 











School Address —— = 





City Zone State 
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FREE TEACHING AIDS! 


Also Plan A Trip To A Wonder Bread Bakery! 
I. FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


Includes: 
Pictures that may be colored e Desk Work in 






Story of 


a a Loaf of 


Bread Reading and Arithmetice Weekly Chart for 
checking breakfasts. 
A Trip Study Unit on Cup Cakes Includes: 


= with 


Baker Bill 


Teacher's Outline 
Illustrated Children’s Reader 


“Bread To Help Build Strong Bodies” 
Wheat Chart, Children’s Food Chart 


( 
1 Reader 
2 Charts 





---- @ MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY ------- 1 
| 

| CONTINENTAL BAKING COMPANY, INC., Home Economics Dept., | 
P. O. Box 731, Halstead Avenue, Rye, New York | 
| 
Please send m« your free teaching aids for: (CHECK ONE) | 
| 
| PRIMARY GRADES » 1. STORY OF A LOAF OF BREAD 2. A TRIP WITH BAKER BILL | 
| INTERMEDIATE GRADES > TEACHING UNIT ON ENRICHED BREAD | 
| | 
| Nome (Please Print) ———— ——— | 
: School School Address — 
| City —_ - See State —— | 
EE suepcsap ee teen een SaaS DDO 4 





AVS 


BRITISH RAILWAYS 


Thrift Coupo 





SAVE = « @ See Britain Dida ead 

and Ireland at less cost, in comfort, by H — 

train! Distances are short . . . service 6a 2 50999 8 
iLWAYS RAILWAVS 


frequent and convenient. Buy Thrift 
Coupons before leaving U. S. (not sold 
overseas). Good for up to 1000 miles 
.. . use also on Irish cross-channel and 
MacBrayne’s steamers. 





Prefer 
a Pass? 


Buy British Railways 
“Guest Ticket”... 
good on any train in 
England, Scotland, 


Obtain them from 
your Travel Agent 





1st CLASS 2nd 
CLASS and Wales (except for 
Sy 50 $ a few Continental 
boat trains) at any 
time for 9 consecu- 
Wish “pl — Ss : tive days. Just show 
ish planning literature pe ° 
Write British Railways, Dept. 19 your “Guest Ticket 
9 Re Hi ke je lle 7 Plaza, Ne it Yor! ZU, N } and BO where you 


will. First Class $36, 
Second Class $24. 
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Creative Writing Activities for Slow Learners 
(Continued from page 37) 


her slow pupils are full of ideas. She 
inspires them to express their ideas 
in poetry writing by reading and dis- 
cussing poetry with them. Her class 
takes time to appreciate the little 
things that lend themselves to poetry. 

The schoolroom has become a nat- 
ural seedbed for creative writing in 
Bobby’s class. Animal life in the 
aquarium, plant life in the terrarium, 
discussion of current happenings, unit 
activities, class programs, club meet- 
ings, and unexpected interruptions in 
the classroom are sources for creative 
writing. Even the picture on the wall 


becomes an invitation to write. The 
teacher does not ask, “What do you 
see in that picture?” But she asks 


thought-provoking questions that fur- 
nish a background for creative writing 
The children are free to go to the 
“Writing Tower” (see picture on page 
37) where they can quietly think and 
give vent to their emotions and feel- 
ings through the use of -the written 
word. 

tobby can now write a 
cause she lives in a creative atmosphere, 
and she is encouraged to write about 
her own interests—her friends, her 
hobbies, her likes and and 
many other exciting things that hap- 


story be- 


dis! kes, 


pen to children 

Since practical writing is bound by 
restrictions of content, form, organiza- 
tion, and style, it is less creative than 
personal writing; nevertheless, it bears 
elements of creativeness. Joe 
creative approach to 
response to his 


certain 
demonstrates a 
practical writing in 
teacher’s request for a written evalua- 
is taught in his 


tion of the way science 


] 


class 


What I thing abut since 
I disslike 


Their plenty thane I disslike abut 


since 


since for one thane no fill trips. its 
not since I disslike its the way we 
study it. I partshees dont like air 


work book I wood ruther have a book 
wich shoes us how to do it air selfes at 
home but I still want it to give us 
the same infechion the work book dus. 
I dont haven fill in blankes 

Although Joe is 
recorded his own 
about science, he 
disregard clarity and corre« 


richer for having 
ideas and feelings 
cannot completely 


tness. 


ine tonenennengens 





Aeenevenneennnenaceuscanetennse 


Joe, like many other slow learners, 
often fails to grasp his errors in writ- 
ing even after repeated corrections by 
the teacher. An editorial committee 
composed of the more able children 
in the class was assigned to help Joe. 
He was asked to point out his own 
mistakes. He could see no mistakes. 
Joe’s helpers explained to him that 
he needed to write so that other peo- 
ple would know what he intended to 
say. They aided Joe in punctuating 
his writing and in making a list of 
misspelled words. Joe was led to un- 
derstand that the corrected version of 
his writing not only made more sense 
to him, but other people could mor 
easily tell what he meant to say. 

Infinite patience is required in 
teaching learners how to writ 
creatively. Care must be exercised t 
avoid continually stressing the rules 
of good English, even in certain as 
pects of practical writing. A retarded 
child will improve his use of grammar, 
his spelling, and his punctuation as he 
continues to write. These skills must 
not be forced upon him prematurely 
or else his incentive to write and his 
spontaneity will be destroyed. The 
teacher who objects strenuously to 
misspelled words, who frets over in- 
complete sentences and scowls at the 
omission of commas and periods, can 
never hope to develop writers from 
among the ranks of slow learners. 

To attempt to make corrections 
while a child is engaged in original 
writing not only breaks the train of 
his thoughts, but is an invasion of his 
privacy. If a child does not know how 
to spell a word, he can ask the teacher 
if he desires, or to avoid spoiling the 
sequence of his thoughts, he may pro- 
ceed, knowing that he has misspelled 
the word, and get the correct spelling 
from the teacher later or look the 
word up in a dictionary. A good prac- 
tice is for the teacher to put the words 
on the chalkboard if the child cannot 
spell them. In other instances, the 
teacher merely tells the child how to 
spell the word or she writes the word 
on a piece of paper and hands it to 
him quietly. Children may glean their 
writings for misspelled words and use 
them in spelling games or make spell- 
ing books for use in formal spelling 


lessons. 


slow 
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“Do I have to clean the one I’m going to have pulled this afternoon?” 
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Silhouetting Historical 
Events 


(Continued from page 36) 


4. The Signing of the Declaration 
of Independence. Verse choir recited 
lines, “We hold these truths 

5. The Signing of the Constitution 
Narrator explained the significance of 
the Constitution and the subsequent 
Bill of Rights. 

6. Washington Takes His Oath of 
Office. Verse choir recited “The Presi- 
dent’s Oath.” 

The narrators’ introductory 
ments and the choral speaking wer« 
tape-recorded, and the production was 
photographed. 

\ shadow play has some distinct ad 
vantages if a chronological “sequence 
s portrayed. It lends itself to dramatic 
ffect with a minimum of action, and 


requires only the simplest in costum- 
of 


com- 


ing and properties. Color, texture 
costumes, and minute details are not 
is important as authenticity. 
Pictures of correct costuming 
the period were found in the school 
Materials for making them 
came from home, or elsewhere. Old 
felt hats shaped three- 
cornered ones. Frills for necks and 
from paper Wigs 
made from nylon stocking tops 
overed with layers of cotton and tied 


it the back with crepe-paper bows. A 


for 


library 


were into 


wrists came crepe 


were 


few colonial coats and knee br eches 
were needed, but most of the boys 
wore everyday jackets, and turned up 
their pant legs. Muskets for the Minut: 


Men had to appear real. A good pic- 


ture of a musket was enlarged on 


ypaque projector. The enlargement 
was outlined on heavy paper, cut out 
and traced on cardboard. When th 
tracings were cut with a jackknife, th 
bovs had four full-size muskets 


Other props were equally simple. A 


stone fence and tall tree trunk witl 
hare brane hes were also cut fr mm ¢ ird 
board. The boy who portrayed B 
jamin Franklin brought a quill per 
and an old pair of spectacles. T] 
screen was made with a 91” x 
sheet stretched over a_ frame 
fastened with thumbtacks. The 
houettes showed sharp and clear i 


auditorium when tl 


the darkened 

powerful spotlight was focused on 
EVALUATION 

check achiev 

the objectis 

rding exper 

panel summarized 


forum to 
omes with 


The 
ind out 
one of the many rew 
f the unit. The 
the ch 
riginal objectives were checked, and 
was agreed that more than thei vals 
had been reached. They now had 

rer understanding of Amer 
can herit There was a better er 
There was a greater 
group accom 
ngenuity w 


what Idren enjoved most. Th 


our 
ige 
spirit appree 
tion for individual and 
plishments. Creative 
discovered where least suspected Th 
wer-all result iter pride in 
our country and its early leaders. 


A-V SUGGESTIONS 


was a ere 


tlexander Hamilton; Benjamin Frank 
lin: Lafayette Soldier of Lil \ 
films), Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., 


Wilmette, II]. 

Battle of Yorktown; Midnight Ride of 
Paul Revere (film, color), Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Inc. 

Beginnings of the American Nat 


1781-1793; Establishment ot th 
American Nation He ” 

Abroad 1793-1815, “History of th 
American People” (filmstrips), So 


ciety for Visual Education, Inc., 

1345 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14. 
Benjamin Franklin; Thomas Jefferson, 

“American Leaders” (filmstrips, col- 


or), YAF from McGraw-Hill Text 











Film Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36. 

Bill of Rights of the United States 
film, color, and black and white), 
Enc ve lopaedia Britannic a Films, Inc 


Birth of Our Freedom, “Our Ameri- Democracy Begins in America, “How Graw-Hill Text-Film Dept. 
can Heritage Series” (filmstrip), Colonial America Began” (filmstrip, Lafayette, Champion of Liberty; Ou 
Popular Science from McGraw-Hill color), Popular Science from Mc- Bill of Rights; Our Constituti 
Pext-Film Dept. Graw-Hill Text-Film Dept. Our Declaration of Independence 
Constitution of the United States Fourth Freedom’s Flag; (films), Almanac Films, Inc., 5 


film, color, and black and white). 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 





Constitution 
color), Eye Gate House, Inc., 
01 Archer Ave., Jamaica 35, N.Y. 

Constitution Series 
Hill Text-Film Dept. 


(films), McGraw- 


George Washington 


dent; Your Bill of Rights, “The 


U.S. (filmstrips Birth of a Nation” 
] to 


or), 


Hill Text-Film Dept. 


Fiith Ave., New York 36. 
(Centinued on page 44) 
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Good Grooming becomes “Child's Play’ 





when you teach it with the 


Year after year in thousands of America’s 
schools, the Ivory Inspection-Patrol continues 
to stimulate student interest in personal clean- 
liness and good grooming habits. The success 
of this time-tested ‘‘Cleanliness Game” has 
won the enthusiastic approval of both teachers 
and parents. 


When classes are divided into patrols and the 
game gets under way, the pupils’ interest in 
daily cleanliness and good grooming increases 
surprisingly. Pupils have a real incentive to 
improve, and parents cooperate by helping 
their children win higher scores. 


Order your free Ivory Inspection Patrol mate- 
rial for your classes with the coupon below. 


FREE MATERIAL consists of this gaily colored Wall 
Chart—20" x 26"—for posting in your class- 
room. The chart—with space for 40 names— 
gives the day-by-day cleanliness record of each 
child for a 4-weeks’ period. Four kinds of 
stickers are provided—stickers in the form of 
miniature cakes of Ivory Soap for perfect 
scores: yellow stickers to indicate ‘“‘Caution”’; 
red stickers to indicate ‘‘Stop!’’; Merit Badge 
stickers to indicate a good week’s record. Be 
sure to indicate on coupon the number of your 
pupils so that we may send you sufficient 
material for your classes. 





PROCTER & GAMBLE, EDUCATION DEPT. 
CINCINNATI 1, OHIO 
Please send me sufficien 


Patrol material for_— 


——O————— 
TEACHER'S NAME 


NAME OF SCHOO! 


city OR TOWN 
This offer good only in 


Y, P. ©. BOX 599 


t Ivory Inspection 


students. 


United States and its possessions. 


] 
i 
| 
| 
| 
i a 
| 
| 
' 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 








’ 





INDIVIDUAL INSPECTION 
PATROL SHEETS 





| 

| 

| 

| 

| In addition to the Wall Chart, there 
| are Inspection Patrol Sheets, colorfully 
| printed on both sides, for recording each 
| child’s score. These sheets link good 
grooming with school and home. Most 
| parents cooperate wholeheartedly when 
- they are kept informed of the child’s 
progress in cleanliness habits. 
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filmstrips, 
Popular Science from McGraw 


History of Our Flag, “Our Flag Series 
filmstrip, color), YAF from M« 


7 


di 


/ 


Ivory Inspection 
Patrol "Game" 


“ys, / 
(Some i lLvewy Dig J ouniitty 


The IVORY INSPECTION PATROL 






























SPECTACULAR 
STOP-OVER! 





Natural 
Bridge 


Virginia 
One of the 7 Natural 
Wonders of the World. 


Natural Bridge has so many 
moods! The rosy touch of 
dawn noon stillness in 
the gorge . long shadows 
at twilight the powerful 
“Story of Creation” nightly 
benezth the towering arch. 
You'll want to stay here and 


see it all. 
















Simple Electric Circuits 


(Continued from pages 32-33 


A Flashlight 


bulb. Bend the other end so that it 
touches the bottom of the flashlight 
it in place. Bend the wire 


cell Pape 
iid 


that holds the bulb until the metal 


tip of the bulb touches the metal tip 
of the « Does the bulb light? If 
not, check to see that |) the insula- 
tion is removed where the wire winds 
around the bulb; and the bared 
wire makes od contact with the 
be tton mT tt ce 

Let th hildren play with this sim- 
ple flashlight, blinking the light on 
and off. Can they bend the wire so 
the light stays ! Can they fix it 
so tl cht stays ff 

Witl bulb uching the tip of 
the « é children insert 
var s materials between the bulb 
und tl to see what t gs let the 
bulb ht d what things keep it 
fror ghting. The word “insulation” 
may 1 be used primary grade, 
bi th iret in grasp tl idea 
th ! y g through some 
things | t through others. They 
can mak st of the materials that 
electricity in go through nd those 
that it car t Let them test pennies, 
paper, « phane, rubber bands, tin 
foil, and a gum wrapper. Try the 
wrapper single, then doubled over so 
the foil is on both sides. See if they 
can fieur yuut why the bulb will light 
in one case, but not in the other 
How a Bulb Works 
without touching it that the wire gets 
h hot enough to burn the paper 
sometimes. Or, by using flashlight 

Ils, th hildren « feel the wire 
get | t so hot that it will 
irn them 

Af r feeling vire get 
hot whe nnected to a cell, the chil 
lren xamine light bulbs of all 
rts. A large bulb can be broken 
safely inside a paper bag, or under 
\“s r. Let them compare the size of 
tl vil n a big, bright bulb with 
that in a small bulb. Can they find 
the spots of solder that mark the ends 
f the wires at the base of the bulb? 
\ f bulbs, with simple 


ts about them, makes an interesting 


ont 
lisplay in a primary classroom 


9 


bulb is added. What happens when 
one of them is unscrewed? 

Let the children also try cells in 
parallel and in series to see the effects 
on bulbs connected to them. Will two 
cells in make a bulb brighter 
than a single cell? Will two cells in 
parallel make a bulb brighter than a 
single cell will? By arranging bulbs 
and cells in various much 
be learned about the fundamentals of 
simple Note: Provided that 
wall sockets are not used for any of 
these activities, no combination of dry 
cells and their connections is harmful 
in working out the described 


serics 
ways, can 


circuits 


any of 
circults 


Magnetism 
The relation of electric current to 


magnetism is of interest to junior 
scientists. Let a pupil magnetize a 
needle by stroking it several times 


ther \“ th i per- 
moving the 


direction along 


from one end to the 
manent magnet, always 
the same 


Carefully place the 


magnet in 


the needle need 


on the surface of a glass of water so 
it “floats.” (To do this, a tiny wire 
cradle can be fashioned, and _ the 
needle gently lowered onto the water 
surface.) Hold an insulated wire near, 
and parallel to, the needle. Connect 
the ends of the wire to a flashlight 


cell. Does the needle react to the 
current flowing in the wire? How? R« 
verse the cell and note how the need: 
swings in the opposite direction 


Electromagnets 


After simple circuits have been 
worked with, the children can do 
some simple activities with electro 
magnets. Simple electromagnets are 


fun and easy to make. In later grades 
they can be modified and improved to 
make telegraph sounders, buzzers or 
bells, or even motors 

Give a child several feet of 


called magnet wire 


fin 


enameled wir 


a large nail, and a flashlight cell. Let 
him try to pick up some thumbtacks 
with the Then let him wrap 

with a few turns of the wire. Scrape 


the ends to remove the insulation, and 
to the flashlight cell. Does 
cks now? Add 


connect it 
it pick up some thumbt 























EFFICIENCY — 


25% more cutting edges give faster, cleaner points. 


DURABILITY — 


gears of hardened steel for longer-lasting service life. 


STRENGTH— 


rugged, heavy-duty frame for balance and long life. 


CLEANLINESS— 


no fall-out 
Write for informatior 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., CAMDEN 1, N.J. 


Nickel plated receptacle locks shut 


prices, to Dept. F 
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And you can! For genera- The. or of Meat and pi gly PARTNER RECORDS 
iene of vieiiors Rews Gen | Senemen re ee ee ein | Freeport, NY 
e + vir I screw se of ;: UID. eac 1 nas as e « ee ents 
under the spell of Natural neg rior se } Ay : lectromagne ' * 
“. = bs 1 arran x the bulb to press against with his electromagnet x - ’ x 
Bridge. The Indians came to the uninsulated portion of a second When the children have learned | 4 Practical help in 
worship it. Washington came wire or | of metal.) Screw a flash- _ that wire wrapped around a_ nail * 
to survey it. Thomas Jefferson the socket and touch the makes magnet, let them try other * T E A Cc H | N G * 
bought it for 20 shillings and from the socket to a bared spot materials for the core of the mag — * 
put up the first guest house. f the two wires running from Get a copper nail from a hardwar x 5 a * 
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and M ot o Lodge. The Wit little imagination and skill, These simple activities will soon get x Rhythms * 
Colonial Dining toom and onstruct from tin-can children started in electricity. As they “pe * 
popular Cafeteria. plug” and a “socket” at in- ask questions, let them fry things to | y Folk Dances * 
; : rvals along the parallel wires. Then find answers for themselves. A supply a Seas 
With Blue Ridge Parkway... model floor lamp can be plugged of flashlight cells, a few bulbs, some * [-) Singing Games * 
famed caverns ° historic it anv socket along the wall magnet wire, some tacks or assorted wn * 
, at ; along the wa ag 7| Play Party Game 
shrines all close at hand, A model house can be wired by the nails, and some adhesive tape will x y y s * 
Natural Bridge is the natural Idren to illustrate this parallel type provide many of the materials needed oe Ls Marching a 
headquarters f wiring. Can two lamps be operated for basic work in this area of elemet te — 
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° es a ps e connected to these parallel rrr Tr * 
Virginia. spe J ‘ 
in irgu en aoe are they dimmer than when ADDI I IONAL MA ERIAL * 78 or 33" rpm * 
y one is connected? Such a setup The following publications describ« * * 
help to answer these questions a number of additional activities on 5 Saaooonesenneanesensanane | 
show the Idren the advan-__ electricity. ' SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES ' 
| parallel circuit over a series Elementary School Science and Hox ; Box No. 91, Freeport, N. Y. 
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i BAS. . Please send FREE BROCHURE ' 
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the bulbs will be series Working with Children in Science. by ' ' 
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Special Interview 





on Stuttering 


with EDITH B. GOLDBERG 


Speech Therapist, Buffalo, New York 


W hat is stuttering? 


Stuttering has been defined as a “disturbance 
of the rhythm or fluency of speech, manifested 
in repeated sounds, words, or phrases, or in pro- 
longed sounds, pauses, blockages, 01 other hes- 


itancies.”’ 


Doesn't every child exhibit some of these 
speech disturbances? 


Yes, even normal speakers have many inter- 
ruptions in the flow of speech. However, w hen 
these nonfluencies become so excessive that 
communication difficult and when 
others recognize his speech as abnormal, the 
child may be regarded as a stutterer. 


becomes 


W hat is the difference between stuttering and 
stammering? 


There is no difference, but present-day pathol- 


ogists prefer the term stuttering. 


At what age does stuttering begin? 


The usual times when stuttering appears are 
when the child is about three years old and is 
acquiring language, when he enters school, and 
again at adolescence. Because these are periods 
of adjustment for the child, it is believed by 
many authorities that nonfluent speech is the 
result of emotional stress. 


Can stuttering be cured? 


Many stutterers have been helped to overcome 
their speech difficulties. The term cure is not 
used in reference to stuttering. The term con- 
trol is preferred. 


What causes stuttering? 


Authorities differ! 

Some speech pathologists believe that when a 
parent reacts with anxiety to the normal repeti- 
tions of childhood, this anxiety is transmitted 
to the child, who feels that there is something 

















Do YOU have a stutterer in your classroom? The 
chances are 1 to 100 that you do and 5 to 1 that 
the stutterer is a boy. 

You would like to help the stutterer but you do 
not know how. Because you lack training in this 
field, you may feel that your efforts may do more 
harm than good. You do not know whether to re- 
quire the stutterer to participate in class recitations 
and risk embarrassment and dismay before the class, 
or to excuse him from oral participation. You won- 
der why he seems quite fluent on some days and al- 
most completely unable to talk at other times. 

The information thai follows is offered to assist 
you, the classroom teacher, in dealing with the stut- 
erer. It is hoped that, armed with these suggestions, 
you will feel confident to undertake the task of 
helping the stutterer in your classroom. 


























wrong or different about his speech and begins 
to avoid speaking situations. His fears create 
tensions, which, in turn, increase nonfluencies. 

Other speech pathologists believe that hesi- 
tancy in speech reflects hesitancy in thought, 
and that stuttering is a manifestation of a deep- 
seated personality problem or maladjustment to 
the environment. They maintain further that be- 
cause stuttering has an emotional basis, efforts 
to correct it will fail unless the underlying ten- 
sions that cause it are removed. 

Still others believe that stuttering has a 
neurological basis originating in lack of domi- 
nance of one hemisphere of the brain over the 
other. This lack of dominance prevents the 
nerve impulses from reaching the paired mus- 
cles of speech at the same time, causing blocks 
in the normal rhythm of speech. Advocates of 
this theory stress the importance of training the 
child to be strongly right-handed or strongly 
left-handed, and discourage mixed-handedness 
or ambidexterity. 


Is stuttering inherited? 


It is believed that stuttering is not inherited, 
but sometimes tends to become a family pat- 
tern through imitation. 


Can stuttering be caused by a change of 
handedness? 


Again, authorities disagree. Those who main- 
tain that stuttering is of neurological origin 
state that a change of handedness may interfere 
with cerebral dominance and cause speech inter- 
ruptions and nonfluencies. Others claim that 
stuttering is not caused by a change of handed- 
ness, but by the influence of the domineering 
type of person who will insist upon the change. 


Are there different stages of stuttering? 


Yes. When repetitions, prolongations, or hes- 
itancies become pronounced enough so that 
they call attention to themselves but do not dis- 
turb the user, they are referred to as primary 
stuttering. The child at this state is unaware of 


anything unusual about his speech. He has no 
fears or avoidances of speaking situations. 

When the element of fear presents itself, the 
secondary stage is reached. At this stage, the 
individual regards himself as a stutterer, an- 
ticipates his nonfluencies with tension and fear, 
and avoids certain words and speaking situa- 
tions. He may develop secondary reactions such 
as muscular rigidity, facial contortions, and con- 
vulsive movements. ‘ 

The object of therapy is to prevent the pri- 
mary stutterer from entering the secondary stage. 


Are there times when severe stutterers are able 
to speak fluently? 


Stutterers can, as a rule, speak normally when 
talking to a baby or pet; when talking in the 
dark; whispering; singing; using an assumed or 
mimic voice ; reading or speaking in unison with 
others or reading aloud when alone. 


What do recent research studies reveal con- 
cerning stuttering? 


Approximately 1 per cent of school children 
stutter, of whom four out of five are boys 

Stuttering is not related to intelligence. 

More stutterers are to be found in high socio- 
economic groups than in low. This may possi- 
bly be due to the existence of greater pressures 
resulting from higher group standards 

Stuttering increases with the size of the au- 
dience and with the expectation of stuttering 

More stuttering occurs on consonants than 
vowels, on first words of a sentence as com- 
pared with words in other positions, and on 
nouns, verbs, adjectives, and adverbs as com- 
pared with other parts of speech. 

No two people stutter alike. The pattern var- 
ies from person to person as well as within the 
same individual. 


Can the primary stutterer be helped? 


No direct therapy is recommended for pri- 
mary stutterers. Parents are advised to keep the 


child in good physical Continued on pave 5] 
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comes summer coe 








nthe 


BLACK HILLS | 


OK South Dakota 


When you follow summer to the Black 
Hills of South Dakota, Nature herself 
joins in the fun! The zest and joy of Black 
Hills living speaks in the green sweep of 
mountain pines the flash and gurgle 
of tumbling brooks the swift leap 

of running trout. This magic land speaks 
to you with her own special invitation 
to your kind of fun. Come where every 
day is your kind of day! Come this summer 
to the Black Hills of South Dakota. 


[hile 4p Cis BREE C061 polder/ 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
DEPARTMENT OF HIGHWAYS 


, es yg PUBLICITY DIRECTOR, PIERRE 6, SOUTH DAKOTA 


FREE TEACHING AlDS ! 


Make history, social 





studies, economics, 
nutrition easier to teach 


— more fun to learn! 













Here’s the help you need to plan for 
next term — United Fruit Company’s 
free Just mail 
the coupon below for your catalogue of 


educational material! 
teaching aids and a full-color wall chart 
of Middle America. You'll also receive 
a manual describing United Fruit 
Company’s 21-minute color film, “Jour- 
ney to Bananaland,” and telling how 
to order it on a free loan basis. 





- nO 
— BANANALAR 


200 
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| TED FRUIT COMPANY | 
Service Department, Box 32A 
| N.Y | 
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“Getting to Know You” 
(Continued from page 38) 


that healthy minds and bodies, clean 
skin, teeth, hair, and clothes, plus 
kindness, goodness, and the ability to 
do things well can all make a person 
beautiful. And these factors are at- 
tainable by everyone. 


WHAT WE ACCOMPLISHED 


It was evident that we had made 
some strides toward improving under- 
standing of the word brotherhood at 
the primary level 

The children now realized that 
the important thing is how we act and 
not what « on our skin 

2. There attempt to 
show consideration, and re- 
spect tor eac h other. 


olor we have 


was a greater 


courtesy, 


3. Discussions, posters, and pictures 
had helped the that 
beauty depends more on how people 
behave and keep their bodies neat and 
clean than on the color of their hair, 
eyes, or skin 


children see 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


Feb. 2—Ground Hog Day 
Feb. 7-13 — 49th Anniver- 
sary of the Boy Scouts of 
America 
>: Feb. 8-14 — National Chil- 
: dren's Dental Health 
Week 
Feb. 11—The birthday of 


sannsennnanny 





Thomas A. Edison 

Feb. 12—Abraham Lincoln's 
150th Birthday Anniver- 
sary 

Feb. 14—Valentine Day 

Feb. 15—The Birthday of 
Susan B. Anthony 

Feb. 15-22 — Brotherhood 
Week. Sponsored by the 
National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, 43 
W. 57th St., New York 19 

Feb. 22—Birthday of George 


OUSCORNDANOOOD NNSA AOD EAOROOSNOHANOOONE 
HUNUCOLENONOOUDDOORDAAAOOEAEOSOD OREO OREDOROAOADOORDAOOUOOONAGGOSAODOONREO OOO RNEAOOOOONNNOUOOONNONONOD 


2 Washington 
BOOKS ABOUT 
NEGRO CHILDREN 

Fiction 

Brown, J. P.: Ronnie’s Wish (Friend- 
ship Press 

Dubois, W. P.: Bear Party (Viking). 

Evans, EF. K framinta (Putnam); 
Araminta and the Goat Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education): 

ron inthor Putnam Sur- 

Prise for framinta Csrosset 

Lattimore, E. | Indigo Hil Mor- 
row 

Nolen, E. W.: Job for Jeremiah (Ox- 
ford 

Ryan, E Higeledy-Pigeledy Room 
Shady Hill Press 

Shapiro, I.: John Henry and the 
Double Jointed Steam Drill (Mess- 
ner 

Tarrv. E.: Runaway Elephant (Vi- 
king 

Tarry. E.; and Ets, M. H.: My Dog 
Rinty ( Viking 


Whiting, H. A Negro Folk Tales 


Associated Publishers 


Nonfiction 
Evans, E. K.: 
Capitol 
Hughes, L.: First Book of Negroes; 
First Book of Rhythms Watts ° 
Jone 8, J. ©.: Smail Rair \ iking ® 
Stevenson, A.: George Carver: Boy 

Scientist (Bobbs-Merrill). 


People Are Important 


Trent-Jones, A.: Play Songs of the 
Deep South (Associated Publishers). 

Whiting, H. A.: Negro Art, Music, 
and Rhyme (Associated Publishers 


A-V MATERIALS 


The author suggests that the films 
and filmstrips be reviewed by the 
teacher to see if they are suitable for 
her situation. 

Boundary Lines (film, color), Me- 
Graw-Hill Text-Film Dept., 330 W 
42nd St., New York 36. 

Children (film based on UNICEF). 
from United Nations, New York. 
Cottontail Fables (filmstrip, color). 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, 

Il. 

rincess in the Tower film, color 

Contemporary Films, Inc., 13 E 

37th St., New York 16 
Skipper Learns a Le film, color 

and black and white), Encyclopaedia 

Britannica Films, Inc. 

The following materials can be ob- 
tained from Anti-Defamation League 
of Bnai B'rith, 515 Madison Ave.. 
New York 22, N.Y. 

Films 

Brotherhood of Man (color); Freedom 
to Learn (color and black and 


sson 


whit One People color); Toy- 
mak color and black and wh'te 
Filmstrips 
{bout People (color); Color of Man 
Ceorge Ha hinet mr ( Nfor 


color); How to Be Happy and Free 
color): None So Blind coler 
Rabbit Brothers; We Are All Brot 


ers. 
Records 
Little Songs on Big Subjects (78 rpm 


Silhouetting Historical 
Events 
Continue da from page #1) 


Midnight Rid f Paul Revere; Ou 


Basic Civil Rights; Our Country’ 


Flag; Our l ne Constitution; Our 


I ving dD of Indephende nee 
films, color, and black and white 
Coronet Films, Coronet Building 


Chicago | 


Our National Government (filmstrips, 


color). Society for Visual Educa- 
tion, In 

Our Independence and the Constitu- 
tion: Paul Revere and the Minute 
Men: Winter at Valley Forge (film- 
strips, color), Enrichment Teaching 
Materials, 246 Fifth Ave. New 
York ] 

Sto f Ge Washington; Story of 


‘Stories of Great 


e¢ , . ~ 
Thomas Jefferson, 


Americans” (filmstrips, color), So- 


ciety for Visual Education, Inc. 
Washingt: n’s Bi thday Set 2, “Holi- 
day Series” (filmstrip, color), YAF 


from McGraw-Hill Text-Film Dept 
Washington Crosse th Delaware, 
“You Are There” (film), YAF from 
McGraw-Hill Text-Film Dept. 
With Liberty and Justice for All, 
“American Way Series” (filmstrip 
Popular Science from Mc- 
Text-Film Dept. 
m, “Our Consti- 
Popular 


color p 
Graw-Hill 
Writing the Constitutt 


tution” (filmstrip, color 


Science from McGraw-Hill Text- 
Film Dept 
Writing the Constitution, “Founda- 


tions of Democracy in the United 
States” filmstrip, color), The Jam 
Handy Organization, 2821 E. Grand 
Blvd., Detroit 11 


Records 

Ballads of the Revolution, 1767-1775, 
33's rpm, Educational Record Sales, 
153 Chambers Street. New York 7 

Drafting the Constitution, Parts 1 & 
2. and Parts 3 & 4 (2 records, 78 
rpm), Popular Science from Mc- 


Graw-Hill Text-Film Dept. 











DO-IT-YOURSELF DRAMATICS 


llere Comes Spring 


OUR first and second grades dramatized 
this story for the Parents’ Club. The 
children enjoyed it so much that I 
theught other teachers might like to 
use it for their primary grades. 

None of the parts was memorized. 
The children said what they thought 
the characters would say, so the lines 
were a little different each time. 


CHARACTERS 


MR. GROUND HOC CROCUS FLOWER 


FEBRUARY DAFFODILS 

SUN PUSSY WILLOWS 
GRAY CLOUDS ROBIN 

OLD MAN WINTER BLUEBIRD 
WINTER WIND SHRUBS 

IcE FRUIT TREES 
FROST BEES 
SNOWFLAKES LADYBUCS 

SLEET FROGS 


MISS SPRING 
reopLe Everyone not taking another 
part at the moment. 
CosTUMES 


The children made their own cos 
tumes or provided whatever they used 
to designate a character. For example, 
Old Man Winter wore a mask, February 
had a large decorated heart safety-pinned 
to her dress, and Mr. Ground Hog had 
a shadow made from black crepe paper. 


Mr. Ground Hog was curled up 
in his hole in the ground sleeping 
the long, cold winter away. 

Along came the little month of 
February. On the second day she 
went to the door of Mr. Ground 
Hog’s house and knocked. 

“Knock! Knock!” 

No answer. 

“Knock! Knox k!” 

“Who's there?” growled Mr: 
Ground Hog 

“The litthe month of February.” 

“What do you want? 

“I’ve come to tell you it’s your 
day. You must get up and hunt for 
your shadow.” 

“I don’t want this day. I don't 
want my shadow. I don’t want to 
get up. I just want to sleep.” 

“Oh, come now, Mr. Ground 
Hog,” said the littke month of 
February. “You know that you 
have to get up and hunt for your 
shadow today. Remember, if you 
find it, Miss Spring won’t come for 
six weeks yet and you can go back 
to bed and sleep six more weeks.” 

So Mr. Ground Hog came out 
yawning and rubbing his eyes and 
grumbling He looked everywhere 
for his shadow but it was nowhere 
to be found. 

Finally he said to little month of 
February, “Where is my shadow? 
I can’t find it, so I can’t go back to 
bed. And I’m so sleepy!” 


“You can’t find your shadow un- 
less the Sun shines. The Sun is be- 
hind those puffy Gray Clouds. Why 
don’t you ask Old Man Winter to 
help you?” suggested little month 
of February. 

Mr. Ground Hog went off and 
found Old Man Winter with his 
Winter Wind, Ice, Frost, Snow- 
flakes, and Sleet 

“Help me, Old Man Winter,” 
Mr. Ground Hog begged. “Please 
send Winter Wind to blow the Gray 
Clouds away for a few minutes so I 
can find my shadow. If I find 
Miss Spring can’t come for six more 
weeks, you can stay in the world, 
and I can go back to bed.” 

Old Man Winter laughed. “Ho! 
Ho! Ho! Of course I'll help you 
Winter Wind, blow those puffy 
Gray Clouds awav from in front of 
the Sun That will help Mr. 
Ground Hog find his shadow.” 

Winter Wind blew, “Oooooo! 
Oooo!” The puffy Gray Clouds 
drifted away from in front of the 
Sun. Sure enough, there in the field, 
right beside Mr. Ground Hog, was 
his shadow! He snatched it up and 
scurried away to his hole in the 
ground and went sound asleep with 
his shadow clasped in his arms. 

Old Man Winter was happy. He 
sent Winter Wind to blow the puffy 
Gray Clouds in front of the Sun 
again. He sent silver Sleet pattering 
across the land: he sent Snowflakes 
whirling and swirling through the 

he covered all the ponds and 
lakes with sheets of Ice: he hung 
Frost on the drooping plants and 
bushes. 

The People were unhappy be- 
cause Miss Spring had to wait six 
more weeks to come into the world. 
They didn’t want Old Man Winter 
to be there. They sang: 





— 7 — oS 





Old Man Win - ter, won't you go 








hs =e 


With your wind and sleet and snow? 


‘G SSS 


With your ice and clouds and frost— 


———— i ee 
t ay oe ee 


Old Man win - ter, ple ase get lost! 





LEONA HADLEY CHAMBERLEN 


Teacher, Primary Grades, Wyandotte School 
Oroville, California 


But Old Man Winter just laughed 
at the poor, sad People and sent 
Winter Wind howling through the 
land. “Oooooo! Oooo!” he blew. 

“Ooooo0o0! Oooo!” 

“Oh, we do wish Spring would 
come!” said the People. “We are so 
tired of Old Man Winter.” 

Little Miss Spring heard the 
People. She came tiptoeing into the 
world to try to cheer them, even 
though she couldn’t stay. 

She sang to them: 











I'm s0 sor - ry Lean"t come— Not 


| a rt 
f= Sra 


for six weeks yet. You'll just have to 

















wait for me. There's no use to fret. 


After Miss Spring had sung her 
song and she had gone tiptocing 
away, all the People were sad again 
Little Miss Spring decided she must 
do something to cheer them up 
through the six weeks ahead. So 
she gathered all her own special 
Messengers about her and sent them 
to say, “Spring is coming! Spring 
is coming!” 

And when the People saw the 
Messengers of Spring they were 
happy again and called, “Look! 
Here are Spring’s Messengers.” 

The first Messenger was the little 
purple Crocus Flower coming right 
up through the snow. When the 
People saw her, they smiled and 
said to each other, “Spring is com- 
ing.” And the little purple Crocus 
Flower nodded her head gently and 
said, “Yes, Spring is coming.” 

After the little purple Crocus 
Flower came the yellow Daffodils 
and the soft silver Pussy Willows. 
They, too, said, “Spring is coming.” 

Then Spring sent the red- 
breasted Robin hopping across the 
grass that was just peeping through 
the ground. The Bluebird came, 
too, with a flash of blue wings. The 
flowering Shrubs burst into bloom 
red, yellow, and white 

Spring sent the pink and white 
blossoms along the bare branches 
of the Fruit Trees. Busy Bees buzzed 
around them gathering nectar to 


make honey. |Continued on page 82 
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BROTHERHOOD WEEK 
TWO PRIMARY PLAYLETS 


Our Classmates 


 MARACTERS 


Master of Ceremonies. 

rosert—A boy who doesn't know about 
Brotherhood Week 

Tea her 

Any number 

AND MRS. RE 
Their daughter 

\ mother 


Mu 


Wes. LEWIS 
tPILs 
MER st 
neti 


VES. SPECTOR 


SETTING 


Stage is arranged to represent a pri 
mary classroom in your school. 


BELLE S. G 


slip from the office. (Hands admit- 


; ns ; j 


mas. tewis—I am glad to meet 
you, Mr. and Mrs. Rose. Hello, 
Beth 
setH—Hello, Mrs. Lewis 
mas. rose—We are anxious for 
Beth to be happy in her new school 
These 


mas. Lewis—Don’t worry 


1 


11 
children are very tnendly 


mas. ROSE—Let us know if there is 


OLDNER 


MRS. LEwis (puts arm around Beth 
and faces class)—Children, 
Beth Rose. She just moved into our 
What can we do to 
make her feel at home in our class? 
childre n hands. 


s on them 


this is 
neighborhood 


Various 
Teacher call 
richaro—I'll help her with her 
reading 
pavio—I°ll show her where all the 


things are in our room. 


raise 


Are Our “Brothers’ 


] 


MRS. LEWis—Who would like to be 
Beth’s buddy? 
Beth, you may sit 


He le n volunte ers. 
to Helen. 
She will help you. And now, chil- 


next 


dren, let us go on with our lesson. 
Did anyone else bring a newspaper 
clipping? 

Another child rises to tell about 
his news clipping 

There is a 
Joseph 


at the door. 


7 eae he ra id 


knock 


goes to answer 


- anything we can do to help steven—I’ll show her where we sit Pupils keep on with reports. After 
Robert and M.C. enter in front mas. tewis—Yes, I will. I'll let you in the auditorium. a moment, Joseph brings Mrs. 
’ know the date of our next Mothers’ sarsara—I’ll show her where the Spector to the desk. Then he goes 
u.c.—Today our class is giving a Club meeting. Please come so you _ girls’ bathroom is. back to his seat 
about Brotherhood Week. can meet the other mothers sHena—I'l] stop at her house in mrs. Lewis—Good morning, Mrs. 
rosert—Why do we call it Broth- mrs. ROSE—I'l] be happy to come. the morning—and walk to school Spector. Excuse me, girls and boys. 
rhood Week? I want to meet the other mothers with her. mS. sPector—Good morning. Mrs. 
mw.c.—Real brothers love each mr. rose—Thank you for your tHea—I live across the street from Lewis. Here is my pass from the of- 
ther and do kind things for each time, Mrs. Lewis. We must go so Beth—I saw them move in yester- fice. I came to tell you that Barbara 
ther. Well. if we treat everyone ou can continue with your class- day. I can introduce her to my broke her leg while she was skating, 
brother or sister, this world k friends and will not be able to come to 
' ™ better place mrs. LEwis— Good-by mas. tewis—I know all of you will school for a while 
aoseat—Is that whv we have mas. rose—Good-by, Beth: be a help. Now let’s sing a song to show mrs. LEwis—I’m sorry to hear that. 
Brotherhood Week—to remind us to ood girl. I'll see you at lunchtime. Beth how we feel. I hope Barbara does not have too 
he kind to cach other? setH—’ By, Mommy and Daddy. Children sing “Getting to Know much pain. Thank you for coming 
m.c.—¥ to remind us to be Mr. and Mrs. Rose leave.) You” from The King and I.) to tell us. Continued on page 52, 
to one another always. Come 
h me and I will show vou how 
ictice brotherhood all year 
R rt and M.C. walk over to a a 
é me? front. Curtains { | 
Mrs. Le nd Pupils are on JUNE LEE 
e in an informal classroom sit- 
m.¢.— This is our class—and this is + Enoied : , 
%” i pouting F an > spe: “nels Stam ps r foot.) 
our teacher, Mrs. Lewis. Let’s lis- Cuspecvens PEGGY ( pouting I don’t want t peak English amps me fe 
, ; go outside and play. But I don’t like them! I’m not go- 
ten peccy—A girl who has a birthday. : ” : : 
mas. Lewis—Did anyone bring a MOTHER Many —Peggy’s cousin MOTHER (sur prised)—Why not: ing to play with them 
newspaper clipping today? (Several aa ae A se ty Hand pescy—Because there is no one to moTHer (working at the table 
a ees sex: Sey . HANS 10 was born in Holland, . . : L } , . : 
S fore ay is overryou 
e hand George, you may tell wine Ltee-—A Chinese boy. play with. Phat why. xc, I think fore the day is hag ou 
shout yours KATHLEEN——A girl whose parents came motHer—No one to play with? My will have changed your mind 
GC mes ub to front of irom irelend. goodness! I can think of lots of chil- you'd rather not go outside, perhaps 
et eahalie die niet S Sy See ee. iren. There is H 1 Kathl you'd like to spend the time listen 
: sai ak ae , ; « Rienom. 
ind the tory about his cartotra—A Spanish girl. aren. 1ere 1S ans, anc athieen, } ( i 
his and— ing to your record player. 
nev cul SETTING . i P at ; . nar 
Knock at door. Joseph opens it . - a ae peccy—But I don’t like any pecoy—That’s a good idea. (Skips 
An at dow ephn ope it. The dining room in Peggy's home } TI i : hild Fst j , ’ 
He é rt Mi and Mr Rose and The table is set for three There is a them. I ey are a lore ign children, of stave as the curtain closes. 
Beth to the desk decorated birthday cake with candles in I wish we lived back on our 
ae id i€ af : ¢ 
. ‘ the center of the table. Three or more - ’ . : . Scene 2 
mrs. Lewis—Good morning. chairs. street. I don’t like this street. : ee 
mr. RosSE—Good morning. I am MOTHER (puts her arm around Peggy, Mother, and Cousin 
Sam Rose. Are you Mrs. Lewis? ——_—_———_ —__—— Peggy)—I’m sorry I didn’t realize Mary are seated at the table.) 
was. tewis—Yes. I am you felt that way. Of course you moTHER—You girls finish drinking 
, Regt covey Seene I bit: > oh frie } . . 1p at Pe bhi 
mr. ROSe— This is Mrs. Rose, and miss your old friends but you will your milk and I'll get Pegey’s birth- 
this is our little girl. Beth. We Mother places items on table. make new friends here. The chil- day gifts. (She goes off stage 
moved into’ the neighborhood yes reser (enters)—Oh, Mother, the —_ dren on this street came from other marky—Open mine first, Peggy, 
terday from New Jersey. Here is the cake looks so pretty! When are we countries, it’s true, but that only after she comes back. (She hands 
- : to eat? makes them more interesting. They Pegey a small wrapped package 
MOTHER—As soon as Cousin Mary are trying hard to be good Ameri- Jet you can’t guess what is in it? 


peccr—A book? (She shakes it. 
No, something shakes inside. It is 


cans. 
peccy (thoughtfully) —Well—I—I 
suppose they are trying. They do 


Meanwhile, why don’t 
in outside and play? I'll call 
when lunch is ready. 


dear 


not a book. (Continued on page 52 
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Narcissa Prentiss Whitman and Eliza Spalding were the firsé 
white women to cross the American continent. Here is a 
brief saga of their experiences. 


Missionary Pioneers of 
THE OREGON COUNTRY 


THIS is a history play for the middle 
grades. It is especially suitable for 
radio or classroom reading, but it may 
be given as an auditorium presentation 
with almost no properties. Arena stag- 
ing would be appropriate. Costumes 
will add interest. As the play is given 
here, there are long parts for two boys 
and two girls, plus two shorter roles 
for boys. Extras may be used in many 
of the scenes if desired. 


ACT I 


NARRATOR— This is about the Ore- 
gon Country and about the first two 
white women to cross the continent 
of North America. Their names 
Narcissa Whitman 
and Eliza Spalding. This is their 


were Prentiss 


story. 


Scene I 


NARRATOR—In our first scene, let 
us pretend we are in the home of 
Henry and Eliza Spalding, located 
in western New York State. Henry 
is just returning from a mecting of 
the American Board of Missions. 
As curtains open, stage emp- 
ty. Henry enters from outdoor 
HENRY—Eliza! Where are 
you? 
EvIza (off stage 
Enters from 
HENRY—Sit down, my dear. I have 


Eliza! 


Coming, Henry! 


interior. 


some exciting news for you. 
euiza—Oh, Henry. tell me quickly 
What did the mission board decide? 


HENRY—I received my 
We are to 
to the Indians out in the Oregon 


appoint- 
ment ¢O as missionaries 
Country! 
etiza—How wonderful! Are any 
other missionaries going with us? 
HENRY— Yes, 
pl They aren’t even married yet. 
ELIZA 
in the telling! Who are they? 
HENRY—Well, the 
Marcus Whitman, 
sionary who has had two years’ ex- 


perience with the 


another young cou- 
Henry, don’t take so long 


man is Dr. 


a medical mis- 


Indians in Can- 
ada. Last year he went part way to 
the Oregon Rev. 
Samuel Parker. 

evtiza—Why. I remember him! He 
came to our church to give a talk 

HENRY— Marcus is going to marry 
Narcissa Prentiss, 


Prentiss of Prattsburg, New 


country with 


the daughter of 
Judge 
York 
their honeymoon 

ELIzA—It will be ours, too, Henry 
At least we haven’t had one yet 
When do we start? 

HENRY—In a few months. As soon 
as the weather permits us to travel 


The trip to Oregon will be 


Scene 2 


NARRATOR—It is late spring of the 
year 1836. Our four friends and 
their traveling companions and sup- 


plies have reached the Ohio River. 


Let’s listen to Marcus Whitman and 
Henry Spalding discussing the trip. 

Marcus and Henry are seated 
on barrels or logs looking out over 
the “river.” 

marcus—The ice is out of the 
Ohio now and all our supplies are 
aboard the boat. Tomorrow we'll 
be leaving for the unknown Oregon 
country. 

Henry The first part of the trip 
will be easy—floating down the 
Ohio to St. Louis. 

marcus—Narcissa says she is go- 
ing to ride horseback all the way 
across the continent. 

HENRY—Eliza isn’t strong enough 
for that. She'll have to ride in a 
wagon at least part of the time. 

marcus—I wonder what we'll do 
when we come to the Rocky Moun- 
tains. No wagon has ever been over, 
but perhaps we can take one over. 
We can try. We can always make 
a wagon into a two-wheeled cart 
which would be easier to manage. 

HENRY—I’m glad William Gray is 
with us. He seems like a 
bright, active, energetic young man 


going 


who could be a great help in the 
wilderness. 

marcus—He has had a good edu- 
cation, too. Besides him we'll have 
the two Nez Percé boys, and two 


teamsters 


RUTH E. RICHARDSON 


Henry—Just think, Marcus, our 
wives will go down in history as the 
first two white women ever to cross 
the continent! 


Scene 3 


NARRATOR—The 
neers have reached Independence, 


missionary pio- 


Missouri, where begins the route 
that was later known as the Oregon 
Trail. They seem to have struck a 
serious obstacle. Narcissa, Eliza, and 
Henry are setting up an overnight 
camp. 

marcus (enters)—I’ve just found 
out that the large expedition of the 
American Fur Company has gone 
on without us. 

NARCISSA—But, they promised to 
wait, Marcus. 

e\iza—Why did they go against 
their word? 

HenrRY—I think you and Narcissa 
are the reason, my dear. 

marcus Yes, they didn’t like the 
responsibility of having white wom- 
en in the group. 

HENRY—I suppose that means we 
must turn back. It isn’t safe 
alone. I was prepared to relax when 


to go 


we joined up with that big expedi- 
tion of 200 men and 600 animals. 
etiza—Henry, I have started fo 
the Rocky Mountains and I expect 
to go there. . 
NARCISSA 
on and try 


I think we should hu 
to catch up with thi 
traders. With so many animals the 
must of necessity zo slowly. 

MARCUS 
time. Perhaps if we start at once 
can catch them at the Fork of the 
Platte River before they reach hos 
tile Indian country. They can’t ver 


Then let’s not waste any 


well cast us off when we've 


that far. 
Scene 4 


NARRATOR— The two young couple 
reached the Continental! Divide | 
There they held 


service to give thanks to God and 1 


late summer 


take possession of the land for tl 
United States 
1836, they were nearing their d 


In the early fall 


tination. 


7 hie fo i? main d har iclters a 
on stage. The men might be m 
1? equipme nt and the women 
ing.) 


marcus--Before lone now we w 
reach Fort Vancouver 


HENRY—And see the Columb 
River 
narcissa—Just think, we'll | 


about one hundred miles fron 
ocean! I certainly will be elad 1 
have some ether food th ! 


tain bread 
ELIZA 
at hon ( 


I wonder what o1 
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lle Doubted 


CHARACTERS 


THOMAS rouzY—A teen-age boy 
pesonanH—A couple of years younger. 
rHapoeus— Their brother, age seven. 
REUBEN nOUZy—Their father 


SETTING 


The study in the Rouzy plantation 
home. There are several chairs and a 
large writing desk with a chair behind 
it. On the desk are an inkwell, a quill 
pen (may be a long chicken feather) 
stuck in a small sand, and a 
penknife. Writing paper is in the desk 
drawer. The year is 1791. 


glass of 


Deborah is curled uj 
chair. She h 2 he 7 } and i 
face, and is cryu Thaddet 


ue 
the audie 


THADDEUS — P|: 
fi mak 
DEBORAH thout looking up) 
H-how d-do you th-think J feel? 
Ti ters, hands 
. He doesn’t 
first. Deborah gives a 
and he turns and look 


ise don’t cry, De bby. 


s me feel just awful 


THE INSTRUCTOR, 


Fy bruary 


Reuben Rouzy seemed to have good reason for doubting 
General Washington, but his children’s faith was greater— 
a true incident. 


the General 


tHOMAS— Debby, 
at right away! Suppose 


you must stop 


Mother 
i hear you. 

pesoraH—I c-can’t help it, Tom 

horrid men com- 


I kee p seeing those 


ing and taking Father away. 
tHOmasS—Crying isn’t going to 


help. (H ts in desk 
THADDEUS 


chair 
I wish you’d make her 
stop, Tom 

pesoraH—To think that 
kind man like Father could be put 


in a dirty old 


a go rd, 


jail when he hasn't 
done a single thing! 

THOMAS h Yes, it’s a bad 
that man can be put in 


for debt. I heard that Mi 


rson is trying to get the law 


wrongs 


nee d. 


DEBORAH (wiping her eyes) 


Oh, 
maybe he can get it changed 
I the: can come home. 


THADDEUS his hands) 
Q)} es! 


clappir 


tHomas—Not so fast. It will prob- 
month 


can be changed. 


, or even years, be- 


1959 


MABEL-RUTH JACKSON 


pesoraH (mournfully)—And all 
that time Father would be in that 
jail. How can a man work and 
make money to pay off a debt when 
he’s in jail? 

THOMAS (approvingly 


you, Debby. Now you're doing some 


Good for 


real thinking. 
DEBORAH 
pose if we tried hard we could think 


eagerly)—Do you sup- 
of some way to get Father out? 
tHapbeus (excited/y)—I thought 
of something! We could go to the 
jail when it’s dark and—and 
THOMAS giving 
smile) —That wasn’t what I meant, 
Thaddy 
out, the officers could put him back 


him a 
Even if we could get him 


again. 
THADDEUS (disappointed 
didn’t think of that 
tHomas (thoughtfully) —If I was 
had a trade—like 
I could 


earn some money but it would take 


Oh. I 


old enough and 


plumbery or blacksmithing 


a long time to make enough 
THADDEUS 
to stay in jail, 
Thomas and k 
nestly Why did they put 
there? Father is a good man 
pesoraAH—He doesn’t 

understand it at all, 


How long will he have 
Tom? (He goes to 
him very ear- 


Ks at 


him 


Tom. Don’t you think 
you’d better explain it 
to him? 

tHomas—Yes, I think 
that’s a good idea. ( He 
puts an arm around 
his brother.) Thaddy, 
you know that Fathe1 
owns this house and 
the land around it and some other 
land. (Thaddeus 


But he ran short of money 


solemnly 
So he 
borrowed about a thousand pounds. 
He didn’t expect to have to pay it 
back until he had sold the crops. 
Then, the other day, M1 
came and asked for the money 
tHaDdeus—Who is Mr. Channing? 
pesorAH—He’s an 
eral Washington. 
THOMAS—It was the General who 
Fathe r the Father 
told Mr. Channing he couldn't pay 
it back yet. 
pesoraH—Then he told Father it 
was his duty to sell the land and 
pay the debt right now. 
TtHOmAS—Father wouldn’t do it 
because then we would not have a 


rt ds 


Channing 


agent for Gen- 


loaned money. 


home. 

pesoraH—So Mr. Channing had 
Father taken to jail. 

THADDEUS )—General 
Washington is good. I like him 

pesoraH—We all do, Thaddy. It 
that General 


bursts out 


is hard to believe 


Washington would let his agent do 
such a thing. 

THOMAS (nodding)—It does not 
seem like him at all. 

pesoraH—Could it be because he’s 
president of our country now? 

tHOmaS (slowly) —No, but it could 
be that he’s so busy running the 
country that he lets his agents take 
care of his business back home 
and— 

pesoraH (quickly)—And maybe 
he doesn’t know Father’s in jail! 

tHomas (his face lights up) 
Debby, I believe that’s the truth! 
Why, that could change everything! 
But He sobers. 

pesoraH—I know what you’re go- 
ing to say. But General Washington 
is in Philadelphia. 

THaDDEuS—Where’s that? Where is 
Phila—Philadelphy? 

tHOMaS—It’s a city a long ways 
from Virginia, Thaddy. It’s the 
capital of our country. 

tHaDddeus—We could go see him, 
couldn’t we? 

pesorAH—Didn’t you hear Tom 
say it’s a long ways off, Thaddy? 
Too far for us to go. Do you know 
anybody who might go there, Tom? 

tHOmAS—No, I don’t. But— 

DEBORAH But what? 

tHOmMaS—Well, I could write Gen- 
eral Washington a letter, I think 

DEBORAH (in awe You 
Tom? Could you truly write one? 

THOMAS— I but I’ve 
read some and watched Father. | 


eacerty 


could, 


never have, 
know how they ought to look. 
tHaDDdeus—Will J know how to 
write a letter some day? 
DEBORAH | kind!) 
will, Thaddy 
read and write easy words first. 
THOMAS f ulls open desk draw- 
er)—Father keeps his writing paper 


Of course you 
You have to learn to 


in here. (He pulls out a large sheet 
of paper. 
DEBORAH 


to de sk } 


jumps up and goes over 
I’ll sharpen the quill pen 
for you, Tom. I often do it for 
Father. (She takes 
pretends to sharpen point of quill 


pen. ) 


Tom takes pen, dips it in inkwell 


penknife and 
j 


and starts writing, saying aloud 
each word as he writes it. Deborah 
looks over one shoulder and Thad- 
over the other but 


an d 


deus tries to look 
then 
watches and listens. 

THOMAS 
February 


goes and sits in chair 
Rouzy Manor, Virginia, 
5, 1791. To His Excellen- 
cy General George Washington. 
Honored Sir: I take my 


pen in hand 


President 


Curtains close to indicate time 


lapse.) (Continued on page 50 
















These new motion pictures are now available for free showings to 
your students. The subjects are both timely and inspiring .. . air 
power and world understanding; active young people working 
together; a Civil Defense project and a dramatic presentation of 
our nation’s vital dairy industry. Schedule these films into your 
teaching program. Just fill out and mail coupon below to reserve 
your free loan print. 


coc?» “THE NEW STORY OF MILK"~ Featuring 
sTORY OF MILK" Be | Bob Considine, this beautifully photographed film dramatically 

- EES leads students through the exciting development of America’s 
dairy industry. Old world dairy herds and ancient methods are 
contrasted with today’s streamlined dairy operation. Impressive 
scenes show dairy farm, milk testing, processing, packaging. 
Teachers report film meets long-felt need to explain dairying. 
27 minutes, 16-mm, full-color, sound. 


“THE new 


“CRISIS"*—Narrated by Bob Considine, INS foreign 
correspondent, radio and T'V star. A documentary film explain- 
ing dairy and Civil Defense co-operation to provide pure, safe 
drinking water to cities and towns if disaster contaminates 
normal supply. Packed with on the spot scenes of hurricanes, 
floods. Brings home man’s need for pure water and how intelli- 
gent planning helps man survive to rebuild. 13 minutes, 16-mm, 
black and white, sound. 


“FOR GOD AND MY COUNTRY" ~— Story 
based on huge Boy Scout jamboree at historic Valley Forge. 
aah te eS 3 Presents inspiring picture of wholesome young people, working 

TRY" ¢ together for good citizenship. Filmed on location where over 
mY COUN 50,000 Scouts from U. S. and overseas camped, ate, swapped, 
talked and worshipped together. Narrated by Tommy Rettig, 
original star of ‘‘ Lassie’’ TV show. Scenes include building tent 
city, conservation, singing, cooking, handicrafts. 14 minutes, 
16-mm, full color, sound. 


“FOR GOD AND 


“AMBASSADORS WITH WINGS" -~Nor- 
rated by James Stewart, this film commemorates 10th anni- 
versary of the International Air Cadet Exchange. Filmed on 
location in U.S. and fifteen foreign countries. Promotes world 
understanding by showing young air cadets visiting each other's 
countries, learning how the other works and lives. Film used 


Beautiful full-color poster, by Civil Air Patrol to inform youth about air age. 28 minutes, 


booklet to go with film and 16-mm, black and white, sound. 
thumb flip book. Use for test- 
ing and explaining after show- *Winner George Washington: Medal presented by Freedoms 


ing film. Yours free when you 
reserve ““‘The New Story of 
Milk.” 


Foundation at Valley Forge. 


available NOW! send coupon! 
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Pure-Pak Division, Ex-Cell-O Corp., 1200 Oakman Bivd., Detroit 32, Michigan 


‘s preferred date 
Yes, [ ] “The New Story of Milk” 

second choice 

my school 
referred date 

would like C] “Crisis” - 

eecond choice 

to see the 
, a preferred date 

following C] For God and My Country" 

second choice 





Supplementary Te a preferred date 
. ictures: “Ambassadors with Wings" 
Materials wie Ld second choice 
with “‘The 
Name 
New Story 
f Milk” Title School 
0 
Address City State 
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Enjoy extra care 
at no extra fare... 








FLY UNITED AIR LINES 
to your teacher conventions! 


You'll find everything about United’s service is extra— 


except the fare / 


Schedules, for example, are timed to suit your conven- 
ience; nonstop to most convention cities coast-to-coast 
and to Hawaii. And you can take your choice of de luxe 
First Class or economical Air Coach Mainliners. The low 
fares will surprise you. 


Nice to know, too, is the fact that every United 
Air Lines Mainliner® is radar-equipped to give you a 
smoother, more comfortable flight. 

e AN 


Plan now to enjoy this extra measure 
of care and comfort on the way to your 
convention. For full information and free 
folders, see your travel agent. Or write 
to the United Air Lines office nearest you. 





Convenient “Fly now—pay later” plan available. 























FEMALE 
SINGLE 


. 7 — - America. Bilingual (English-Spanish) can- 
ELEMENTARY didates preferred. Teachers must possess 
teaching experience in range of Kinder- 
garten through eighth grade. Must be 
physical education 

bonus $7166 to $8400 depending upon 
travel expenses. Send complete experi- 
ence resume (indicating grade levels 

P. O. BOX 480 
Dept. S-71 


Desired by major oil company to instruct 
college degree with major in education, 
% , 
SCHOOL 
qualified to teach all subjects in self- 
BA or MA Degree; also liberal employee 
taught), and personal data. Interviews 
Radio City Station 


children of U.S. employees in South 

valid U.S. certification; and 2 to 5 years 

Py > Yy ‘ contained classroom including art, music 
TEACHERS | © ding 
oe benefits and annual home vacation with 

will be arranged for qualified candidates. 

New York 19, N. Y. 
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He Doubted the General 
(Continued from page 48) 


(As curtains reopen, Deborah has 
the finished letter in hand and is read- 
ing it aloud. 

DEBORAH (reading)—“I take my pen 
in hand to inform Your Excellency that 
my Father, Mr. Reuben Rouzy, who 
was a kernel in yr army, has been thron 
into jail by yr agent, Mr. Elias Chan- 
ning, becaus he did not have sufficient 
monies to pay back the loan you so 
kindly made him. General Washington, 
I have wondered if Your Excellency 
knows about this. Your Excellency has 
done so many good Acts, it does not 
seem like you. My Mother is not in the 
best of Helth and my sister Deborah 
and my little brother Thaddeus and I 
are grevously worried. We also have a 
baby sister, Margaret, who is not yet 
a year old. If my Father was not in 
jail he would be able to pay Your Ex- 
cellency the entire amount of the loan 
in a few months. I sign myself humbly, 
your most obedient servant, Thomas 
Reuben Rouzy.” (Turns to Thomas. 
Oh, Tom, I don’t see how you did it! 
Why, Mr. Adams, or Mr. Jefferson 
either, couldn't write a better letter 
than that! 

tHomas—I'm not sure I spelled all 
the words right. But I guess that won't 
matter. 

pEBORAH—Here, let me shake the 
sand over it. (She shakes sand over 


; 
] 


tte? 
THADDEUS (cores 
Why are vou doing that? 

DEBORAH— 10 blot the ink. See, now 
I shake it off 

THOMaAS—I ought to make a fair copy 
but it would take too much time. (He 
looks at letter proudly 

TtHappeus—Now what do you do, 
Tom? 

THOMaS—Well, Thaddy, now I fold 
it and seal it and take to the post- 
master and hope he will send it 

THADDEUS — Why ildn’t he send it? 

THOMAS—Sometimes the postmaster 
won't take a letter if the whole postage 
isn’t prepaid, so much a mile to where 


r to desk)— 


its going 

DEBORAH— And it’s so many miles to 
Philadelphia! I'll give you what monies 
I have, Tom 

tHaDoeus—And I'll 
shilling I got for my | ’ 

THOMAS (smiling at them)—With 
what I’ve got, maybe that will be 
enough. And perhaps the postmaster 
will send it anyway. He knows Father 
and thinks highly of him 

DEBORAH berly I've heard that 

1¢€ mail, 


you the 


sometimes the postriders lose tl 
or their horses go lame, or something 

tHomas—Stop looking for trouble, 
Debby. We'll hope for the best and 
well pray every night that General 
Washington will get it 

pesoraH—Oh, I will, Tom. (She 
looks at Thaddeus.) And so will 
Thaddy. 

Thaddy nods his head vigorously. ) 

tHOmaS—Good. Now listen to this. 
Father told me to take good care of 
Mother and keep things running the 
best I could. I'm the only one who has 
gone away to school. How would you 
like to have me give you lessons while 
we're waiting? I'll have a school with 
two pupils 

pesoraAH—I'd like that fine, Tom. 

tHapveus (doubifully)—Couldn’t I 
play with the puppies? 

THOMAS laughing)—I won't be 
teaching you al/ the time. You'll have 
plenty of time to play. 

THADDEUS— We-ell, all right. 

Curtain is closed to denote passage 
of time. 

As curtain reopens, Thomas is seat- 
ed behind the desk, Deborah and 
Thaddeus in chairs jacing him, with 
books or slates.) 


DEBORAH—lom, before we _ start— 
how long has it been since you sent the 
letter? 

tHomas—A little over three weeks, 
Debby. 

DEBORAH—Don’t you think we ought 
to be hearing something pretty soon? 

TtHomas—I don’t know any more 
than you do, Debby. We must be pa- 
tient. 

tHaDDeus—I’m kind of tired, study- 
ing all the time, (Sound of carriage 
wheels is heard off stage.) Listen! I 
hear something! 

peEsoRAH (turning her head)—I 
sounds like carriage wheels! 

tHaDdpdeus—!'m going to see what it 
is. Maybe it’s General Washington! 

He runs off stage. 

pesorRAH—Poor Thaddy! He'll be 
disappointed when he finds it is some 
lady calling on Mother. 

THOMaS—Probably that’s who it is. 

(But they both listen. There is the 
sound of a door opening and voices. 
The door is open and their father, 
Reuben Rouzy, enters. Thaddeus is 

flinging to him 

pesoraH—Father! Father! (She runs 
fo nim, 

tHOMaS—Father! (He hurries to him, 
too.) Oh, Father! How can it be that 
you are here? Debby and I thought— 
that is we 

DEBORAH (froudly)—Tom wrote a 
letter to General Washington, Father. 

mR. rouzy—Yes, I know. (Deborah 
and Thomas look at each other, sur- 
prised.) Tom, my boy, I’m very proud 
of you. General Washington received 





Man Trouble 


Lois Kardell 


Some men say, 
“Women are not—logically 
As good as men—pedagogically.” 
The quirk I see 
(It’s just from me), 
They speak—not statistically 
But only—egotistically! 





your letter—and a fine, manly one it 
was, he said—and by return post he 
sent an order for my immediate release, 
together with a full discharge of my 
debt to him. That I will not accept, 
of course, but I can pay it back after 
the crop is sold. I didn’t have faith 
enough in the General to write him 
myself, 

tHomas ( Picased and embarrassed )— 
I could not help wondering at first but 
then 

pesoraw (cagerly)—Then we both 
thought, didn’t we, Tom? 

tHomas—Yes. Debby was a great 
help, Father, and so was Thaddy. He 
was a good boy. 

THaDDEusS—lom teached us. He 
made us learn lessons. (He doesn’t 
look too pleased about these lessons. 

MR. ROUZY (smiles)—I’m pleased to 
hear that. It was very wise of you, son. 

pesoraH~— Did General Washington 
scold the agent, Father? 

mR. rouzy~He reprimanded him 
very severely. The probabilities are that 
Mr. Channing will be replaced. 

tHomas §(thoughtfully)—The _ best 
part of it—after your getting released 
from jail, I mean, Father—is that we 
all know now that General Washington 
is still the same good, kind man we 
have always known. 

MR. ROUZY—How very true, son. I 
don’t know how I could have doubted 
him. Your faith was greater than mine 











Special Interview REMEMBER PHE DON’T’S! DON’! tell him to use a word such | drills, or number combi 
on Stutterin DOSS tell him to stop ame stant as “ah’’ to get started | not to be used with stutt 
~ £ over. DON’T call upon him to read aloud DON’T underestimate his grasy 

(Continuad ¢ , DON’T tell him to take a deep or recite before a group until he is a subject because of his inabilit 

(Continued from page 43) breath before speaking ready, willing, and confident express himself fluently in spe 
condition and to remove all possibl: DON’T tell him to hurry or to DON’T interfere with his native DON’T grade him low beca 
irritating factors in the home. Both speak more slowly sidedness. If he is left-handed, allow his speech difficulty 
parents and teachers are advised fur- DON’T tell him to think what he him to remain so DON’T allow him to use I peecl 
ther not to react with anxiety to his is going to Say before he begins to De IN’'T plan speech activities for defect as a means of avoidi I d 
nonfluencies and not to call attention speak him which demand competition in | stepping his responsibilities 
to his speech in any way. They ari DON'T talk for him or supply the rapid speech or otherwise involve thi DON’T allow stuttering to acqu 
to ignore his speech interruptions in word he is trying to say | pressure of time. Flash cards, speed value 


in effort to keep him unaware of any 
thing unusual or abnormal about his 





speech. If he has not been mad 
speech-conscious and has developed 
no fears or avoidances of speakin 
situations, his chances of overcoming 
primary stuttering are good 


How can the secondary stutterer be 
helped? 


REMEMBER THE DO’S! 


DO accept his stuttering casually 


and unemotionally, without showing 
disapprov il, irritation, surprise, or im- | 
patience. First establish good rapport 
vith the stutterer and then discuss his 
speech difficulties with him. Help him 
to gain insight into his problems and 

to cultivate an objective attitude | 


toward his stuttering. Encourage hin 


to face his speech handicap squarely 
to talk about it freely, to “advertis 
and even joke about it. 

DO try to find out whether he has 
a basic personality problem. If so 


endeavor to help him elin 
minimize, or adjust to it 

DO encourage him to take part it 
l! school activities. Cultivate his 
issets and speci il abiliti s Off: if h m 
many opportunities for experiencing 
success. Build his ego in every way 
vossible. Help him to feel that he is 
an important member of the group 


DO provide him with many fa 


ble speech situations. If he is w 

to make oral recitations, give h 
many opportunities to do so. If |} 
unwilling, assign more written work 
Encourage him to talk as mucl 
possible. Avoid competitive speaking 


situations and those involving an el | 
ment of exact timing. Have him take 
part in unison speaking Assign 





















good reader and fluent speaker to read 
tloud with him. Encourage him to | 
take part in simple dramatizat 
where he may ssume the speech of 
the character in the story. Ofter 
hand puppet will promote fluency 
Confine his speaking assignments 
ropics W tl wl h he Ss I 
familiar. Ask him to offer brief ac e 
counts requiring blackboard work, s 9 
that he does not have to depend er 
tirely on what he says t I K I | 
meaning clear Choos oral part 
pants at random and not in alpha- | eo@e@ 
hetical order, as suspense and anticip | 
thon increase tension S >} ‘ Th — 
J ; Such a sweet girl. But not long after the 
Stutterers frequently have more d . 6 : 6 : h Which game will help in your class ? 
ficulty on some deys than on others morning bell she starts squirming in her om 
Do not call on him to recit . wee S] ‘ak Lenn Henk, ba 
estes te ie date of tile “hall” dius seat. She whispers short news items— To Sn Aoerce 
DO encourage unilaterality. It is writes longer ones down in notes. Even the "EE 
mmaterial whether he is right I a — . a : 
ft-handed as long as he performs bow in another girl’s hair is more captivat- 
.ctivities with the preferred hand ing than her schoolbook, although it’s a 
Avoid activities involving the use of 
sili Theale wi ies. eaie Waite’ deal On handy place to doodle. 
an pe m ls | PRR ; ; ; : Early Bird Game for Kinder- Wild Bill Hickok game for 
HO eal oat e Ape rhis kind of restlessness is common with gorten through Grade 3 Grades 4 through 6 
© teach him to talk and write at ‘ : + : ; 
the same time boys and girls who miss breakfast —and it We'll send you either game. Just pick the right 
DO bre — himself . one for your class. You'll receive badges, full- 
; suggest that yt rok 1 ; soon spreads through the room. color wall charts, rules and score cards—all 
n the murror as he speaks ais - F ‘ _ > P ~ » orde ask lame 108 
slems sa Gatil comseviion: or grb | Fortunately, there’s an easy cure that’s free when you use the order blank on Page 1 J 
ma du Ww a stutter block > > ; | . > >} ; 
-—~- — & stuttering K helped millions of students improve their 
advise the parent of a stutter ' : ‘ 
child to keep the home situation as breakfast habits . . . and their classroom be- 


free of agg _ — eo | havior. It’s a game that makes it fun for ¥ OF 
Ne anc Oo see tha the chil gets wry i 
plenty of rest. Fatigue and excitement youngsters to eat a good breakfast. Just BATTLE 
tend to increase stuttering ts ig CREEK 
I1C 2 2 é y 4 ‘he > 4 x 
iii alee dies daiiacinser takes genial pick the one that’s right for your class. 
thor 


correctionist or speech clinic for fur- 
ther study and treatment. 
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NEWE cnco: 
Mobile 
Laboratory 












For science 
teacher 
demonstrations 
in different 

—t locations, any 
vantage point, 
Moves 


quickly. 





Equipp« d 
with gas, 
electric and 
water services, 
support rods 
and pegboard 
display panel. 
Roomy stor- 
age area. In attrac- 

tive colors, large Formica 
top. Write for full details, 


gach $29500 


Cenco the leading manufacturer 
of st ments for laboratories 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO. 
1718-Y Irving Park Road « Chicago 13, Illinois 
Branches and Warehouses—Mountainside, N. }. 
Boston « Birmingham - SantaClara + Los Angeles - Tulsa 
Toronto + Montreal «+ Vancouver + Ottawa 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS 

« leading producer of AUTHENTIC folk music 
In ting THE ETHNIC FOLKE- 
ont s a selection of the 


CORDS 


he 
wars Li 
s 






aie of over 200 | d on location; each 

Long Play Recor mpe 1 by extensive notes 
llectors ar recognized guthoritie 

A t fa » SUNGS TO GROW ON ogeries for 


ANTHOLOGY OF JAZZ and AMERICAN 
MUSIC. INTERNATIONAL, SCIENCE and 
erica 


hildren 
POLK 


LITERATURE » 


or complete catalog write to: 
FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP. 
197 West 46th St... New York 36, NH. Y. 








VISUAL AIDS 
PICTURE SETS 


For Schools and Teachers 


ATT: 
pay, 


‘~ 
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ANIMALS - BIRDS - INDIANS 
WILDFLOWERS 


These authentic reproductions in four 
color deeptone offset. Packed in a 
window envelope. Size 10 «x 12. 

Order trom your Schoo! Supply Dealer or 
see ene 2 eee eae ee eee ee eee eee 
M. A. DONOHUE & CO., Dept. 12 
711 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Hil. 
$1.25 per set, postpaid. Enclosed is $......... 
No. C.0.D. Please send sets marked 

2090 TRAVELING were Tae BIROSs 
124 r y alter ber 
29901 WILD ANIMALS 
12 pictures by Walter We 
s9982 DOMESTIC ANIMALS 
12 pi rey Reeves 
#993 INDIANS fn | pala 
§ pict ) ne Wolf 





ber 


=994 BIRDS AT HOME 

2995 ANIMAL BABIES 
+996 ANIMAL ANCESTORS m3 
1997 WILDFLOWERS —48 Wildnowers 
rece daehaus (hoiaa oWiees 


City Zone State 

















International Street 
(Continued from page 46) 


MOTHER returning with several 
packages)—Happy Birthday, my dear! 
(She hands the pac kages to Peggy. 

pecoy— Mary wants me to open hers 
first. (She starts to open it. 

(Off stage a doorbell rings.) 

mOTHER-I'll see who is at the door. 
(She exus 

cHitoren (shouting from off stage)— 
Surprise! Surprise! (All come on 
stage.) Happy birthday, Peggy! 

pecoy—Oh, a surprise party! 

moTHer—Yes, dear, it’s a surprise 
party. All these children who live on 
this street were delighted to come to 
your party, and it looks as if each one 
has brought you a birthday present, 
too 

custavus (goes to Peggy)—I lived 
in Sweden before I lived here. I have 
brought you a pair of mittens. They 
are nice warm miuttcns, like the ones 
we wear in Sweden. My mother made 
them for you 

pecoy (takes thi 
at then Oh, thank you, Gustavus. 
How nice of your mother! 

HANS (stepping forward)-I am 
Hans. I was born in Holland where 
everyone loves tulips. I have brought 


Hands Peggy a pot- 


mittens and looks 


you some tulips 
ted plant 

PEGGY Thank you, Hans. I love tu- 
lips, and these are very beautiful 

wine Lee—My name is Wing Lee. I 
am Chinese. My father is an engineer 
For you I have chopsticks. People in 
China eat with them, but you will 
probably just use them for an orna- 
ment 

pescy—Ihank you, Wing Lee. I 
think I'll try to see if I can eat rice 
with these chopsticks some day. Will 
you show me how? 


Sle Nal ln ie ie ie ie, ee Sl a Ml a ln oe ne ee, ie, 


Dedication 


RUTH D. CARNES 


lenges of a changing world. 


woman, 
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I CANNOT think of any group of people, aside from those 

who minister to the spiritual needs of our nation, who 
live a more worthwhile and dedicated life than do the 
teachers of America. In their hands rests a sacred trust, not 
to be underestimated, yet often attacked through ignorance 
of its values. The home will always come first, of course, but 
we follow as a competent second, striving to meet the chal- 


I believe that all truly dedicated teachers, no matter 
what their problems may be, would, if asked, say — “I 
would still rather teach than do anything else.” Why? Be- 
cause a teacher is an integral part of a great systematic or- 
ganization with aims which challenge the best in a man or 


Not all teaching conditions are ideal, yet teachers faith- 
fully remain in the field of education to carry on one of the 
greatest jobs in America — the guidance of American youth, , 
How wonderful that they do! What would happen if they bY 
were less dedicated, less faithful, and less patient! I say, 
God bless that something in the heart of a teacher, which 
keeps him or her going on in spite of drawbacks and diffi- 
culties. All true teachers have this something, and I think 
I can name it — it is dedication — dedication to a program 
which satisfies something deep in the heart of a man or 
woman who deals with children. 

We teachers spend our lives with God’s greatest creation 
—a human child with tremendous potentialities for good 
or evil. We are working with live clay. Let us be careful 
and prayerful how we mold it! What greater satisfaction } 
can a teacher have, when the year of retirement finally are 
rives, than to be able to say — “I have served with a dedi- » 


wine wee—Yes, but I’m not very 
good at it either. 

KATHLEEN—I’m Kathleen. I am Irish. 
In Ireland we have many beautiful 
linens, so I have brought you an Irish 
linen collar to wear on a sweater. 

pecoy—It is very lovely. Thank you, 
Kathleen. 

xart—I’m Karl. I come from Ger- 
many. I have brought you a little 
carved wooden doll. The German peo- 
ple are very good at carving things of 
wood. My father made this one. 

pesoy—Oh! Oh! It is so pretty, Karl. 
Thank you very much. 

cartotta—Here is another gift for 
you, Peggy. It is a lace handkerchief 
made to look just like the mantillas, or 
shawls, that Spanish seforitas wear. 

pecey—Oh, this is very beautiful! 
Looks at gifts she has placed on the 
table.) They are all beautiful. Thank 
you so much. 

mary—You are lucky, Peggy. 

peccy—Yes, I’m lucky to have all 
these girls and boys for friends. 

cGustavus—Do you know any new 
games? We all play games from my 
country, Sweden, and some of the oth- 
ers have taught us games from their 
countries. 

rpescy—Can you do the Virginia 
Reel? That’s Americ an. 

custavus—Not yet. Will you teach 
us? 
pecoy—Oh, yes. It will be lots of 
fun. I have a record with the music. 

CHILDREN speaking separately)— 
Oh, good. That will be fine. A new 
game—what fun! Thanks, Peggy. (And 
the like 

MOTHER Now let’s have some birth- 
day cake. Cousin Mary, there are plates 
and forks in the kitchen. Will you bring 
them in, please. 

Mary exits. Mother starts to cut 
cake. Children make a circle around 


Peggy and sing “Happy Birthday.” 
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Our Classmates Are 
Our “Brothers” 


(Continued from page 46) 


To Class.) Who would like to send 
a message to Barbara? (Jane raises 
hand.) Jane. 

yane (to Mrs. Spector)—Please give 
Barbara our love and tell her we are 
thinking about her. 

mrs. spector—Thank you. Ill tell 
her. Good-by, Mrs. Lewis. Good-by, 
girls and boys. 

MRS. LEWIS AND cLass—Good-by, Mrs. 
Spec tor. 

MRS. LEWIS— What can we do to make 
Barbara feel happier while she is away 
from school? 

(Children raise hands, Teacher calls 
on Seve ral. ) 

ganet—We could write her letters 
and draw funny pictures on them to 
make her laugh. 

ELLIOT—We could make some movies 
and puppets for her. 

paniet.— We could buy her some little 
prese nts, 

MRS. LEwiS— lhe other things we can 
do in school—but about the presents 
you will have to talk that over with 
your parents and see what they think 
of the idea. 

micHaei—I have my own allowance. 
I could use some of it for a present. 

MRS. LEwis— That’s a wonderful idea. 
Let’s wait until tomorrow. We'll talk 
about it then. 

Curtains close and reopen.) 

m.c.— This is the next day. 

mrs. tewis—Children, did you tell 
your mothers and fathers about 
Barbara? 

sruce—I did and I brought my pres- 
ent already. 

sioner—So did I. 

(Several other children bring up 
their gifts. 

mrs. LEwis— Who lives near Barbara? 

ROCHELLE I live across the street 
from Barbara. My mother will let me 
take the presents to her. 

MRS. LEwis—Then you may be our 
messenger, Rochelle. We'll put these 
presents into this bag (puts gifts int 
shopping bag) and be sure to give 
Barbara our love. 

(Curtains close and reopen. 

m.c.—This is the following day 

Rochelle will tell us about her visit 
to Barbara’s. 

mrs. tewis—How did Barbara like 
her presents? 

ROCHELLE—She told me to give the 
class a message. She said, “Thank you 
for sending me the presents. I am going 
to open one every morning and one 
every afternoon. Then I will hav 
something new to enjoy for several 
days.” 

janet—By the time she has opened 
all her presents we will be ready to 
send her letters and cards with funny 
drawings on them. 

setH—I don't know Barbara but I 
am going to make her a picture puzzle 

mrs. Lewis— hat is a good way to 
begin to feel at home, Beth—do some- 
thing for someone else. 

setH—I do feel at home here. All 
the girls and boys are so friendly. 

mes. tewis—Children, all of us 
helped to make Barbara and Beth hap- 
py. When we make others happy, we 
feel happy too. And now, let’s sing th« 
song we learned about this wonderful 
world. 

(Children sing “It Could Be a Won- 
derful World.” 

m.c.—Robert, now do you under- 
stand what Brotherhood means? 

rosert—Yes, | certainly do. 


\ 


Note: Sheet music for “Getting to 
Know You” can be obtained from your 
local sheet music dealer. 

“It Could Be a Wonderful World” is 
in Little Songs on Big Subjects, pub- 
lished by Argosy Music Corp., 1650 


Broadway, New York, N.Y. 











HENRIETTA A. OLLIVER 


MUSICAL composition may have 
a strong rhythm, beautiful mel- 
ody, and good harmony, but to 
hold the listener’s attention it must 
be well put together. There must be 
some organized form. This is true 
not only of music, but also of any 
other art. 

Look at these pictures. (Present 
several masterpieces. ) What makes 
these paintings interesting? (Besides 
being interesting in subject matter, 
which corresponds to the melody of 
a musical composition, the picture 
has a balance of light and shade, 
with contrasts and accents. 

To come back to music, we find 
that most music falls into certain 
patterns. The simplest form has just 
two melodies. Open your songbook 
to “All through the Night,” an old 
Welsh folk song. Give page. 
While we sing it (soprano only 
notice that there are just two mel- 
odies, although the first is repeated 
several times. Sing the first melody 
only. Let us call this melody A. 

Write A upon the chalkboard 

How many times is it repeated? 
Three times.) Before it was sun 
the last time what happened? (A 
new melody entered.) So we shall 
write the form as A A B A. How 
are the two melodies different? 

Che B melody is shorter than the 
A, and it is higher in pitch 

Turn to “Old Folks at Home.” 
Give page.) Look it over. Can 
you tell the form of this song: 

Like “All through the Night.” 
Let’s sing it, noting where the B 
melody begins. What can you say 
about the two m« lodies? The A 


melody is repeaied before the B 
melody enters; the B melody is 
higher in pitch. 

The A B A form is the simplest 
form, but it has been used by nu- 
merous composers. Here is “Ani- 
tra’s Dance” from the Peer Gy 
Suite by the Norwegian composer, 
Edvard Grieg. While you listen to 
this oriental dance, see whether you 
can locate the B melody. (Hands 
may be raised when this part en- 
ters.) Is the second melody very 
different? (It has a more flowing 
melody; it balances the first but 
forms a contrast 

Another familiar 
written in the A B A form is 
Beethoven’s “Minuet in G.” { Per- 
haps some pupil can play it; if not, 
the teacher may play a recordin 
\ short study may follow. Call at- 


tention to the flowing melody of the 
+1, 


composition 


$ section and its shorter let 

There are, of course, other forms 
besides the A B A form. An inter- 
esting device is using a theme ot 
melody and writing variations of it 
Here the composer may write his 
own theme or take one from an- 
other composer’s work. Then he 
writes as many variations as he 
chooses. There is a composition by 
a living British composer, Benjamin 
sritten, called “The Young Per- 
son’s Guide to the Orchestra.” ‘Thi 
melody was taken from the writings 


of a seventeenth-century composer, 
Henry Purcell. It consists of only 
eight measures, but Britten has 
written twelve variations. Listen 


Musical Form Makes Music Interesting 


to the theme and several of the 

variations. (Play part of record.) 
The lesson may close with the 

singing of any song in the AB A 


pattern, such as: “My Bonnie Lies 
over the Ocean,” “Turkey in the 
Straw,” “Home on the Range,” and 
“Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star.” 

An orchestral composition in A 
B A pattern is: Second Movement 
of Haydn’s Surprise Symphony 
(No. 94). 

EpiITtorRIAL Note: Records suggested 
in this article may be purchased from 
your record dealer; the songs appear in 
most books of folk songs. 
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THE BY-PRODUCTS 
OF COAL 


One of the most interesting applica- 
tions of bituminous coal is its distil- 
lation into coke. The coke that results 
from this process—by which coal is 
baked in ovens to release tars and 
gases—is vital to our iron and steel 
industry. But the final use of these 
tars and gases is a fascinating story 
in itself. 


Through the miracle of modern 
chemistry, these by-products are con- 


verted into hundreds of thousands of 


useful, necessary items. In fact, in one 
way or another, coal derivatives 
touch your life every day—in products 
such as synthetic fabrics for para- 
chutes, clothing, and many other 
items .. . medicines like sulfa drugs, 
aspirin, anesthetics ... plastics of all 
kinds . . . vitamins, phonograph 
records, dyes, perfumes and thou- 
sands more. 


Although the value of coal as a fuel 
has been unquestioned, today—as 
research unlocks more secrets hidden 
in coal—the bright future of the coal 
chemistry industry gives us even 
more reason to be grateful for our 
great reserves of this wondrous 
resource. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Southern Building * Washington 5, D. C. 
FREE! If you desire complete infor- 
mation on coal for use in your classes, 
fill out and mail the coupon below. 


| Educational Section, National Coal Association 

] 802 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 

0 Please send me a list of your teaching aids 

j ( Please send me information on careers in the 
industry for my students. 

] Name____ — ——— 

I  ccternencnen en 

] Street cecintinmenieniies 

City ancien Zone State 

hen 
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I50th Anniversary of 


The Lincolns 
eed the Call of 
the Frontier 


CHARACTERS 


ane—Abraham Lincoln, aged 7. 
sanan—Abe’s sister, aged 9. 

nancy—The children’s mother. 

rom—The children’s father. 

An elderly man interested in nat- 
ural actence. 


CRAHA™M 


SETTING 


Interior of the Lincolns’ home located 
along Knob Creek, Kentucky 
Pictured Encyclopedia has a picture of the 
interior of the log cabin where Lincoln was 
born. This will be helpful for reference.) 
lt is late in the afternoon of an October day, 
1816 


(Compton's 


(AUTHENTICITY 


All characters and facts are historical. In 
formation was taken from Abraham Lincoln 

The Prairie Years, by Carl Sandburg 
Harcourt). 


\ 7 f 7 Mi 
repvla S/ ; / irti f - 
n her hana { 
each i f al 
, , ’ 7 
iar hym? } 
SARAH ) Z/ DUC 
of ’ ; ; hi fila na nol 
H t! wal It I ht heavy to 
rry a whole mile 
nancry—I know it is, Sarah. Abe should 


have been here to help you. Did you see 


1 1 ) 


anything of him, or of your pappy 

saraH—Abe’s down at the creek, play- 
in’ with Austin Gollaher, as usual, and 
Pappy’s talkin’ to a man at the edge of 
the cornfield. I think it’s Parson Elkins 
Do you reckon he’ll stay for supper? 

nancry—More’n likely he will. You’d 
better sct an extry cup at the table. 

Sarah put etin cut n the tabl 
She Se t ul each f é 

lor te 
NANCY king uf Did you bring 
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TOM | feasin News sure gets around, 
don’t it? 

saraH—I saw you talkin’ to a man out 
by the cornfield. It looked like Parson 
Elkins 

TOM | sifting at the tabli 

NANCY—lDidn’t you bring him in for 


It was 
supper? Where's he goin’ to spend the 
night? 

tom—He couldn't stop now. He’s on 
his way to a christening. Said to tell you 
he’d hold a meetin’ here on his way back 

nancy—What’d he have to say? 

tom—Said Indianny’s just come into 
the Union—a free state 

nancy—Really, Tom? That’s wonder- 
ful! 

tom—Yep. It sure is. 
around.) Where's Abe? 


ABE | Poppin in, carrying a hug arm- 


He looks 


ad ad anteadl vallitei tix dealt hats tia tae 
Here I am, Pappy 
tom— Bout time. Where you been? 
ase—Down at the creek with Austin 
wancey (feeling his hair and shirt 


Were vou swimmin’ again, Abe? 


ase (half lauching Nope. You re- 
member that sycamore tree down by the 
creek? 
sakaH—The one with the branches 
hangin’ down over the water? 

ABE Yep That’s the on Well, I 
thought if I swung over on one of those 
branches I could get across to the other 
side without gettin’ wet. But I didn’t 
quite make it 

nancy—QOh, Abe! 

ase—lidn’t get hurt, though, Mammy 
Austin poked a long pole out over the 
water. I caught on and he pulled me 
out. Nothin’ to it 

nancy—Abe, I wish you’d be more 
careful. Why don’t you speak to him, 
Tom? He’s too young to be doin’ things 
like that—seven years old! Why. he 
mighta been drowned 

tom—Qh, nothin’ll hurt him, I guess. 
He'll probably grow up—if he lives long 
He rumples Abe’s hair.) And 


then your feet will be farther from vou 


enough 


chin that they are today, won't they, 
son? 
There is a rap at the door. Tom 


answers it. 


1959 





Mary Nygaard Peterson 


GraHam (off stage )—Howdy, Tom. 

tom—Christopher Columbus Graham! 
You're a sight for sore eyes. Come on in 
an’ rest your feet He te ps aside to 
admit Graham. Nancy, here’s Dr 
Graham 

NANCY (with a curtsy 


glad to see you, sir. Abe talks about you 


We're mighty 


all the time. Come in and sit down 
She indicates a stool at the table.) We 
were just goin’ to cat. You're more than 
welcome to share what we have. 

GraHaAM—Thank vou. Nancy. All I’ve 
had to eat yet today are a few nuts and 
a handful of berries. (He looks at the 
chi arev 
grown! Your mother must have been 
feeding you. (He put 
cane down near the fireplace and sits 

All, following Tom’s lead, bow their 

hice 


1 
Nancy puts the corncakes on a plat 


Sarah and Abe, how you've 


his } napsat k and 


on a | , oF \ 
in Stient erace. 


and passes them 
milk 

GraHam—I don’t know of anvone wh« 
makes a corn pone better than Nancy 
does 

ase—That’s because her mark’s on it 
Isn’t it, Mammy? 

oraHam—Her mark? ( He 
tioninely at Nancy 


lo rks ques- 


nancy (/aughing)—I press my hand 
on each cake before I bake it. Tom 
started calling it my mark. I can’t write, 
you see. 

GRAHAM 
writing on the frontier. It’s more impor- 


There’s not much need for 


tant to be what vou are, a good mother. 

ase—/’ve learned to write since you 
were here last, Dr. Graham. 

GRAHAM—You have? Why, bless my 
soul. How did that come about? 

ase—I’ve been to school. So has 
Sarah 

GRAHAM—Really! I didn’t realize there 
was a school anywhere near. 

tom—Wasn’t much of a school—just a 
blab school—all the kids studyin’ out 
loud at once. You could hear ’em a 
mile away 

nancy—But they did make a begin- 
ning with their ABC’s. Abe, 
did fine. That boy is just starvin’ to 


especially, 


learn. Continued on page 76) 
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Playing a Joke Lincoln always loved a good 
joke. As a young boy he grew tall and thin. His 
hands and feet looked so big because his clothes 
were always too small and tight-fitting. His moth- 
er had told Abe that she didn't mind cleaning up 
the muddy prints made by his bare feet, but she 
did ask him to keep his head clean so it wouldn't 
mark the ceiling! Lincoln smiled to himself as an 
idea began to take shape. While his mother was 
away he picked up one of the younger boys, and 
holding the barefoot child upside down, he told 
him to “walk” across the ceiling and down the 
wall. When Mrs. Lincoln saw the footprints, she 
thought, "That's one of Abe's tricks!" In spite of 
the extra work it meant she laughed. Probably 
Abe helped her erase the marks with whitewash. 


Delivering an Opinion Two men had been 
arguing how long a person's legs should be, and 
finally they went to Abe Lincoln about it. He 
listened carefully, and then he leaned back in his 
chair, apparently deep in thought. At last he 
told them that although the question had been 
unsettled for centuries, he had reached the con- 
clusion that a man's legs should be long enough 
to reach from his body to the ground! 
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Honest Abe While clerking at 
Mr. Offutt'’s grocery, in New 
Salem, twenty-two-year-old Lincoln 
made friends with the customers by 
always giving full weight of cheese, 
sugar, coffee, tea, and molasses, or 
the full measure of calico cloth. 
One day Abe discovered he had 
given short weight to a customer 
buying tea. After work he walked 
four miles to deliver the remaining 


quarter pound to the woman. 


Trading Herses Lincoln did not 
drink, smoke, or swear, but he did 
enjoy trading horses and horse rac- 
ing. One day, he and an older Illi- 
nois judge were bragging about 
their horse-trading conquests. They 
set the hour for a trade the next 
morning. Smiling to himself, the 
judge arrived, leading the most 
worn-out animal one could imag- 
ine. Soon Lincoln appeared carry- 
ing a wooden sawhorse! Onlookers 
shouted with laughter, but Lincoln 
drawled, ‘First time | ever was so 


badly beaten trading horses.” 
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Owning a Book From the time 
he learned to read, Abraham 
Lincoln read whenever he could 
find a book and the time. On one 
occasion, farmer Josiah Crawford 
had loaned him a biography of 
George Washington. On the first 
night Abe read it before the fire 
until his father made him go to 
bed. Then, he took the book to the 
loft, planning to read as soon as 
there was enough daylight. Sut 
during the night rain came in 
through the roof and damaged the 
book. When Lincoln told the own- 
er, Mr. Crawford let him pay for 
the book by husking corn for three 
days. Lincoln considered this very 
little labor for the great privilege 
of owning a book. 


Common Sense Abe and two 
young men were hired to take a 
load of freight by flatboat from 
New Salem to New Orleans. Out 
on the Sangamon River, the craft 
got stuck on a miller's dam. As the 
bow rose in the air, water began 
leaking into the stern and the car- 
go slid back. When help came from 
shore and removed the cargo, Abe 
decided he could save the boat. 
After boring a hole in the part 
hanging over the dam, he man- 
aged to tilt the craft (with help 
from other strong hands), and the 
As the boat 
Lincoln 


water drained out. 


slipped over the dam, 
plugged the hole. Then the cargo 


was reloaded. 


Winning the Case in court on 
a hot summer day, Lincoln was op- 
posed by a well-dressed lawyer. As 
the case continued, the lawyer re- 
moved his coat, an accepted cus- 
tom of the courts of the frontier. 
Immediately, Lincoln noticed the 
man was wearing a new-style shirt 
—buttoned in back! He knew the 
plain frontier folks’ dislike of “fan- 
cy" clothes so he decided to let the 
shirt speak for him. The case was 
won when Lincoln questioned the 
jury, "How can you be influenced 
by my opponent's knowledge of 
law when you can see he doesn't 


know the front of his own shirt?’ 


>. 


») 
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Justice At the time Lincoln was 
president, almost anyone could get 
in to talk with him, either as a per- 
sonal friend or because of a special 
request or demand. He was quick 
to realize where patience and sym- 
pathy were needed—such as the 
times when parents told of several 
sons lost in battle. Lincoln was also 
capable of dealing with people 
who came to him for selfish reasons. 
There was a woman who was anx- 
ious to have her son become a 
colonel. As her strongest argument, 
she told the president about the 
military record of all her relatives, 
beginning with a grandfather who 
led some troops in the Battle of 
Lexington. Lincoln listened politely. 
Then he told her that, in his opin- 
ion, her family had already had its 
share of military heroes, and that 
he was in favor of giving some 
other young man a chance. 
Another time Lincoln was visited 
by an impressive group of men, 
who came te ask him to appoint a 
friend of theirs as the Commission- 
er of the Sandwich Islands. After 
speaking of the man's qualifica- 
tions, they also mentioned how the 
warm tropical climate would bene- 
fit his health. But Lincoln told them, 
“Already | have had applications 
from eight others in poor health.” 























Lincoln's Stories 

Abraham Lincoln has probably become our country's 
most famous storyteller, but he didn't tell stories just to 
amuse people, or for the sake of telling a story to an au- 
dience. Lincoln found they served his needs in a number of 
ways. Sometimes the stories helped him avoid long discus- 
sions or useless arguments. At other times he would use a 
story to reduce friction among people, or to ease distress. 
Lincoln's stories never harmed people in any way, and they 
were the kind that friends and historians have found worth 
repeating even to this day in 1959 when his 150th birthday 
anniversary occurs. 


Quotations from Lincoln 
"The world is in want of a good definition of the word lib- 


erty." 
“Resolve to be honest at all costs." 


“Those who deny freedom to others deserve it not for them- 
selves, and under a just God cannot long retain it." 


“A house divided against itself cannot stand." 


"| hold that if the Almighty had ever made a set of men 
that should do all the eating and none of the work, he would 
have made them with mouths only, and no hands; and that 
if he had ever made another class that he intended should 
do all the work and none of the eating, he would have made 
them without mouths and with all hands." 


"A nation which endures factious domestic division is ex- 
posed to disrespect abroad." 


"| don't think much of a man who is not wiser today than he 
was yesterday.” 


"I shall never be old enough to speak without embarrass- 
ment when I have nothing to say." 


"God bless my mother; all that | am or ever hope to be | 
owe to her." 


Audio-Visual Material for a Study of Lincoln 
A selection of films and filmstrips will develop children's 

understanding and appreciation for the period in which our 

sixteenth president lived as a pioneer boy and frontiersman. 

Abraham Lincoln (film), Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 

Abraham Lincoln: A Background Study (film, color, and 
b & w), Coronet Films, Coronet Building, Chicago |. 

American Pioneer; Country Divided and Reunited; Lincoln: 
The Illinois Years; When Cotton Was King (filmstrips, 
color), Eye Gate House, Inc., 146-01 Archer Ave., Ja- 
maica 35, N.Y. 


Lincoln 






















































Emancipation Proclamation (film), YAF from McGraw-Hill 
Text-Film Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. 

Flatboatmen of the Frontier; Kentucky Pioneers (filmstrips), 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 

Frontier Lite in Early America—Set No. 2, "Elementary His- 
tory Series" (filmstrips, color), Popular Science from 
McGraw-Hill Text-Film Dept. 

Lincoln and Douglas: Years of Decision (filmstrips, color; 
with 78 or 33 1/3 rpm records), Enrichment Teaching 
Materials, 246 Fifth Ave., New York |. 

Pioneer Home (film, color, and b & w}, Coronet Films. 

Story of Abraham Lincoln, "Stories of Great Americans" 
(filmstrip, color), Society for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 
Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14. 

These recordings will be useful in recreating the troubled 
war years of 1861-65, and will give a greater meaning to 
the words in Lincoln's famous address at Gettysburg. 
Abraham Lincoln (prose and poetry from famous authors 

and poets), 33 1/3 rpm, Educational Record Sales, 153 

Chambers St., New York 7. 

Ballads of the Civil War, FH5004, 33 1/3 rpm, Folkways 
Records, 117 W. 46th St., New York 36. 

Lincoln's Gettysburg Address, 33 1/3 rpm, Enrichment 
Teaching Materials, 246 Fifth Ave., New York |. 

, 78 rpm, Educational Record Sales. 





Books for Reading and Reference 
Besides using encyclopedias, children need to read books 

on Lincoln to understand the man honored on February 12. 

Aulaire, |. M. and E. P. d': Abraham Lincoln (Doubleday). 

Coblentz, C.: Martin and Abraham Lincoln (Childrens Press). 

Foster, G.: Abraham Lincoln (Scribner). 

: Abraham Lincoln's World (Scribner). 

McClure, A. K.: Lincoln's Own 
Yarns and Stories (Winston). 
Meadowcroft, E.: Abraham Lincoln 

(Crowell). 
Paulmier, H.: Abe Lincoln—An- 
thology (Knopf). 
Randall, R. P.: Lincoln's Animal 
Friends (Little, Brown). 
Sandburg, C.: Abraham Lincoln, 
The Prairie Years (Harcourt). 
Tippett, J. S.: Abraham Lincoln 
(Beckley-Cardy). 





For information about the sculptors 
and the location of the statues of 
Abraham Lincoln shown on each of the 
four preceding pages, see page 92 of 
this issue. 
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A DAY 


you, as a teacher, can protect yourself 
against unforeseen expense due to sick- 
ident or quarantine. Teachers 
Casualty Underwriters has a 10-Way 
Protection Plan—available only to 
teachers—that provides needed finan- 
cial assistance to pay doctor, 


ness, acc 


help 


nurse and hospital bills. Under this 
plan you are insured in a strong com- 
pany that has served tens of thousands 


period of nearly 60 
are sent promptly 
And all this won- 


of teachers over a 
years. Claim checks 
by speedy airmail 


derful plan costs is /ess than a nickel 
a day. Can you afford to be without it? 
Send the coupon at once for full de- 


tails by mail—no agent will call. 


indeed Reassuring 
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ths I bee k — 
. | ‘ A | 7 ‘ 
ks tc T.C.l ; I¢ U 
‘ | Urs. Helen T. b 
Lackawanna, N.Y. FOUNDED 
1899 
gre TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS «4 
' 152 T.C.U. Building, Lincoin &, Nebr. : 
oy 1 in knowing about T.C.U.§ 
' " } n. Send me full details @ 
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“ Id tl k of our 1 ntain bread, 
| ! flour and water fried 
NaRCcISSA~ lhe d ind flies and 
t toes than the f i 
HENRY! t to Oregon too 
i Phat , rim was e! h for 
D K v, Mar is, If Was dark 
tcl l t down rain, and 
1 lifted my tent int 
I 1 my blanket off 
MARCUS Was it as bad 
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nwarcissa~ Now, Marcus, stop teas- 
H ! Y i I I nart 
{ for t watcl 
ver in th sku 
‘ d ] ed « Lt 
But God is with y 
i f hore. 
ACT II 
NARRATOR— I} 
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I 
HENRY — | WI did vou sav 
the ¢ Ind lI 
maRCus~ | ll it Waiilatpu, 
' ry ; 
‘ 
} WV \\ 
HENRY -\! ‘ I 
I) ur 7 | d “ 
{ ' 
I 
l In 1 
marcus— Let H r apart 
HENRY .\ I lred twenty 
i I tl I irt o! } 
N Per 
marcus | rd to start 
HENRY | er children wil 
t ¥y whit 
| 
marcus | s first. tl h. 
tart | Idi y 
HENRY (G: od logs aren’t 
t ' il | it the ab- 
tI di s the land will 
marcus! hope N mind 
I no ri \ id \ 
ter v can gla 
I Vancou Almost every- 
Van r by ship. But 
HENRY—After you get the farm going 
! i ld a better house out ofl 
l I mber and bricks of straw 
d id. 
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om page 47) 


Scene 2 

Four years h ave passed 
at Waiilatpu and 
It is now 1840. 
lining a 


Mm 7 & 


NARRATOR 
since the missions 
Lapw 
Dr. Mar 


li were started 
is Whitman is entert: 
back East 


Irom 


marcus—Waiilatpu looks quite dif- 


ferent t y, Mr. Farnham, from what 
did that bleak Decen ber day when 
Narcissa lirst saw it Then there was 
small cabin. Now we have three 
buildings, besides a schoolhouse, and 
I'm working on a gristmill. I have 
plowed 260 acres and fenced them. 
FARNHAM—What have you planted, 
Dr. Whitman? 
marcus—Come, I'll show vou. (Men 
Isn't that a pretty sight? Wheat, Indian 
n, bear pumpkins, Irish potate 
beets, carrots, onions, turnips, ru ey 
i melons sq isl asparagus, toma- 


es, cucumbers, peas—everything we 
York State. 


believe your 
Tell me more 


Amazing! I 


mishing, too. 


FARNHAM 
hool is ast« 
hy ut it. 
MARCUS My ' wife teaches the school 
There are about forty or fifty children 
nd eight en, 


between the ages of seven 


nd ; ad 
i ee Wha does Mrs. Whitman 
h then 
marcus—Reading—from a_ black- 
board. Later we hope to have a prime 
in the Nez Percé lang ige I have 
worked it out phonetically. Then she 
ches a little ciphering and hymn 


FARNHAM—Are your church services 
in English? 
marcus—Oh, no. I preach in the In- 


dian lang e. We also sing hymns in 
Nez Percé 
FARNHAM—Do you plan to enlarge 


your mission? 


marcus-— Yes # wed to build a big- 


ger | soon and h in a few vears 
to get a ¢ ohinng tove for Narcissa 

FARNHAM—I have heard about many 
of tl things you have done for the 
Indians. I know u have helped many 
white I rants, too 


NARRATOR—By 1842 the missionaries 


problem 


were faced witl i ser Ss ] 
Word came that the Missi n Board 
} 1 ( d d to | t two missions 


and Sp ildings knew the 


folks back | did not realize the im 
portance of keeping the missions. There 
we ilso stories that the United States 

! might let England hav 
the Oregon Territory. So Marcus de- 
cided to travel all the way | nN East to 
tell th 1e story Her we listen while 
he and Nar ISSa tal it ver 


hte 
Mr. A L, Lovejoy will be 
he leave 
he next day for the East. The Indiar 
runner has just brought me 


MARCUS 
and we 


} a message 


narcissa—! don't like to think of 
youl making hat lor y journey in the 
winter. The trail is difficult enough to 
follow even in good weather. 

marcus—I know, dear, but after re- 
ceiving that letter from the Mission 
Board saying that they plan to close 
our missions, I feel I must talk to 
them personally. Also I must try to per- 


suade the United States government of 
the importance of the Oregon ( 
A letter would take too long to reach 
our Congress and would not be very 


ountry 


Satistactory. 


NARCISSA—I understand, and I be- 
lieve the Lord will protect you. 
marcus—lI don't like to leave you 


but I feel 
dian Christi 
(Continue 


trust our In- 
ope I can persuade 
d on page 61, 


sure we can 
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many Americans to come West. At 
least I plan to speak in various 
churches. 
NaRCISSA—Perhaps you can _ bring 
someone we know back with you 
marcus~—I'd like to bring my neph- 
ew Perrin He is about fourteen His 


mother died and he was away at school 
the last time I heard 

NaRRATOR—During the of 
Dr. Whitman returned to his 
mission, after persuading the Mission 
Board to keep it open. He helped guide 
a train of Columbia 


summer 


> 
1843 


200 wagons to the 


Valley That was the first large grou] 
of Americans to migrate to the Oregon 
Territory. Here we see him and his 


nephew Perrin on the trail 


PERRIN—I counted the wagons, Uncle 
Marcus. There are 200 

marcus—And 1200 people to settle 
the West. 

PerRIN—I bet you're glad you can 
go back and report to the Spaldings 
that their mission will not be closed 

marcus— Yes, | am. And your aunt, 
too, will be more than happy to learn 
that the Mission Board reversed its de- 
cision. 

PERRIN—I hear men in the wagon 
train say that you are trying to save 
Oregon for the United States 


am, be ause 


marcus— Yes, I 
that pee ple who have never be 








do not realize how valuable the Oregon 
Country is. Why, I read in the paper 
that Daniel Webst r. our Secretary of 
Saga of a Gap 

Regina Sauro 

My front tooth 

Wath looth. 
State. said What d “ want 


this region 
of deserts, of 


shifting sands, and whirlwinds of dust, 


we rthl SS are 


and wild beasts 


the vast 


Savages, 


of cactus and prairi dogs? 


PERRIN—One of the bovs in the train 
said his uncle, an army officer, thinks 
there could be a wat between Er ind 
and the United States over the Oregor 
Country 

marcus—I don’t think there will b 
a war. If enough American s cl! 


take up free land and build homes I 
think the English will move north 
McLoughlin has alw: 
friendly to the Ameri 
not advise war. 

PerRiIN—Aunt Narcissa 
lonely if the wagon trains g 
mission. 


ivs | 


ans 


won't be so 


aunt will | 


marcus—Yes, your 
pleased, but the Indians may not | 
They fear that the white settlers will 


come in such numbers that they will 


crowd them out, clear the 
hunting will be harder, and in 


way endanger their very existence. 


land so that 


every 


PERRIN— Lhat’s foolish, isn’t it? 

maracus—Not entirely, Perrin. The 
country is so big that it seems ther 
will always be room for all, but 1 
one can say what the future has in 
store. As a matter of fact, I have re- 
ceived word from the mission tl 
Indians have burned our mill. That 
is their way of saying, “We don’t want 
you.” 

PeRRIN—Is Aunt Narcissa in danger? 

marcus Probably not at the present 


time, but no one can say for sure when 
the Indians will show their disapproval 
in even more desperate ways. 





Oregon Country 
Continued from 


page 60, 


ACT Ill 


NARRATOR Now are coming to 
the end of our story. The year is 1847. 
We are at the Lapwaii Mission where 
Henry Eliza Spalding live and 
teach and preach. 

/ iza isa ne on the 


HENRY 


we 


sface 


} vantiel: ssly - 


rush mm. 


Oh, Eliza, the most horrible thing has 
happened! The Indians massacred the 
Vhitmans and all the men at their 
mission 

euiza—Oh, Henry, how terrible! 
What about the other women and chil- 
dren 

HENRY—Thev marched them away. 
I suppose they expect the Hudson’s 


Bay Con 
etiza—But you were there. 


pany to ransom them. 


Thank 


God \ did not shar their fate. 
What | ppened 

HenNRy-lFather Blanchette of the 
Catholic Mission warned me that the 
Indians were pl tting to kill Marcus 
of course was warned also, but he elect- 


ed to stay 
demic of 
are very 
Marcus wanted t help them all he 


could. In fa 


from tre 


anvway was an epi- 
the Indians 


you 


measles, to whicl 
suscepubl . as 


know 


he had just return 


iting an ho had mea- 


sles. One Indian er d him in con- 
, ' 
versation whi I r crept up back 
of him and felled him with a toma- 
hawk. At least that is the way I heard 
it from a man who lives at the Catholi 
Mission and met me on the trail as | 
was hastening | 
etiza—And they killed dear Narcissa 
too. What about Perrin? 


HENRY~ When Marcus realized the 
possible dan | 
| al 


The 


a re 


S nephew to 
Dalles Mission on the Columbia 


loesn't 





ELIZA epi It « seem 
possible they are ne—the good kind 
do and | I Narcissa with the 
bea | n braids around het 
head, and the Iden voice. It is so 

id. The Whitmans did so much for 
Indians. How ld they turn 
Choke wil * 

HENRY— It st s s what fear can 
d The kl I ved the white 
met n sy ld destroy them all 
I lso had tm deeper fear 
tl tl white 101 would 
s her tl We tried teach them 
faith in God's pr s, but our re- 

yion IS sO new to them 

ELiza— | fess | am afraid for my- 
self now. Must we stay on he: 

HENRY~ No, my d \ the In- 
qdians on the wary i n won't 


ELIZA king around her)—I shall 


mis s pla It is the only 
} ve known s \ were mar- 
rica H mw lappy we were coming 

ross the ¢ iner th the Whitmans 
even though we 1 so many hard- 
ships! 

HENRY— Yes, i ns so much to 

nk that we h 1 open up the West 
f our tellow A t ns. | think 
this year—| [ een ind five 
thousand people arrived in the Oregon 
Country fr he East, vet ly out 
ten years a > you nd Nar ISS were 
the first whi \“ 1 to cross the 
continent 

ELIZA ping her ey I wish 
Jar issa and Mar s could have | ed 
to see the cl } vill come t 
in the next ten years 

HENRY— [here will be great cl 
no doubt Befor ! \ I I \ 
have gone by, I pred i , 
Oregon Country with its huge stands of 
timber, fertile lands, and be iful 
lakes and rivers will be a prosperous 


part of the United States 


etiza— Indeed Lord works in 
mysterious ways and His works are 
beyond our imagining 
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Winter Summerland 


MILDRED FLANDERS 
LUCILLE TOUSSAINT 


Teachers, Central School 
Leake, Illinois 


Kindergarte 
Cryste 


ow about taking a trip to Florida this 
H winter? You say you're teaching kinder- 
garten and the Board of Education takes a 
dim view of teachers who leave their classes 
le of the school year? Or it’s 


possible that you’re a primary teacher in a 
southern state and yearn for a glimpse of 
you’re chained 


Take the 


ice ponds and ski trails but 


to your classroom. The solution is “ 
kids along! 

One hundred and nine kindergartners of 
the Central School in Crystal Lake, Illinois, 
spent a month planning and experiencing a 
Florida vacation, without leaving their class- 
And we, their teachers, enjoved a re- 


lief from mudwinter doldrums 


roorrs 


Perhaps we should explain the set-up in the 


Central School kindergarten. We have two 


adjoining rooms, staffed with two teachers, 


and each teacher has a few over twenty-five 


charges in each of the two sections, morning 


and afternoon. The rooms are arranged for 


various activities, and the groups spe nd part 
of each room. With two 
projects, we 


session im Cac h 


teachers working together on 


diversified and pleasant 


; 
h ive an unusually 











Winter weather in the South is warm, like summer. (See the thermometer.) 
nuts, ripening fruit, beach hats, and sun glasses are seen in the southern states. 
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program for both pupils and teachers. How- 
ever, a winter-summerland unit can be car- 
ried on just as easily in a one-teacher kin- 
aergarten 

The entire wall of one room is corkboard. 
Last fall we 


at cat h 


“planted” two large trees one 
end of the board. These were cut 
from black construction paper. For a fall ac- 
their 


tivity, children hung bright, autumn- 


colored leaves on the trees. We used a warm 
iron and bread wrappers which the children 
home to some of these 


brought from wax 


leaves As the winter came, the leaves were 
put into the children’s scrapbooks and the 
trees showed stark, blac k, 


Then came the first snowfall, and the chil- 


and bare. 


dren cut out snowflakes and pinned them on 
the trees. We were lucky because the weather 
conditions were such that the children could 
see snowflakes clinging to real trees outdoors. 
Wintertime in northern Illinois is mitten- 
time. Our next project was cutting out mit- 
ten shapes by tracing the hands on colored 
construction paper and cutting along the line. 
Each child colored a design on his mittens. 
Pairs were linked with lengths of varn. 
Meanwhile we were learning the words to 
Mary Louise Allen’s “Mitten Song” 
Sur nder the Silver ; 


d 4 


from 
Umbrella 

With the snow-covered trees as focal points, 
we set up a winter landscape on our cork- 
board We 
for the 


a roll of white paper 
We 


tacked up 


base and blue paper for the skv 


Coco- 


Kindergarten and You 
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then began to design a real winter scene. Each 
child cut out, or drew and then cut out, a 
picture of what he saw in the winter season. 
We had a blue lake, with skaters skimming 


on the surface. Snowmen, of course. Sleds 
and skiers coasted down a hill. There were 
red houses and barns covered with snow. 


There were other trees, including evergreens. 

As the first step toward getting out of the 
cold climate, we began to talk about trans- 
portation. “If we were to go away on a long 
trip, how would we go?” 

Pictures of every possible means of trans- 
portation began to arrive. There were cars, 
buses, trains, airplanes. One lad insisted that 
he would go on a tractor and drew a picture 
of the one he would use. 

We put up a map in our kindergarten. Yes, 
it seemed a little out of place at the time, but 
the children 
It was an illuminated map, of course (cour- 
tesy of the Greyhound Bus Company) and 
the children quickly began to learn to trace 


were tremendously interested. 


routes to various parts of the country. 

Since the sub-project on transportation be- 
gan, we had encouraged the children to think 
in terms of taking a pretend trip to some far- 
away place. What should be our destination? 

Constantly reminded of the rigors of win- 
ter, by 
mural indoors, it was natural that they began 


the snow and ice outdoors and our 


to dream of taking a pretend trip into a warm- 


er climate. Some ot Continued on page 78 





Winter in northern parts of our country calls for mittens, snow shoes, ice skates, 
sleds. See the snowflakes on the bare tree. The thermometer registers zero. 
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Mrs. Jumbo a 
‘ ll y 
and — £ ms ‘ 
7" P 
~~ Timmy's 
Mrs. Peewee ; 
2 6 Coal we 
IDA M. PARDUE } | ‘ 3 
MRS. JUMBO was a large lady who 10 l ll Hie DIANE CRANE 
L lived in a huge house. Mrs. Peewee 
was a wee woman who lived in a cute 
cottage across the road. IMMY stood at the window and wiped a tear from his cheek. He was 

Mrs. Peewee had no trouble getting four years old and would go to kindergarten next year. He didn’t 
into Mrs. Jumbo’s huge house, but Mrs. cry very much any more, but today he just couldn’t help it. 

Jumbo could hardly slip a pinkie inside Today was the day before Valentine Day, and he didn’t have any 
Mrs. Peewee’s cute little cottage. So Mrs. valentines for Mother and Father. Oh, he had a pile of bright cards 
Peewee had to do all the visiting. that he had cut from a book Mother had bought for him. But, there 

Early every day she walked through wasn’t one valentine in the whole pile for mothers or fathers. 

Mrs. Jumbo’s huge hall, into the big He knew, because he had asked his sister Christie, who was eight 

breakfast room, for her morning coffee. years old and could read. Christie told him that he should just 

In the afternoon, she walked into Mrs. pick out two of the prettiest cards for Mother and Father, and 

Jumbo’s large living room for tea. And, they would like them. 

in the evening, she walked into Mrs. Timmy thought about this. He even picked out the cards, 

Jumbo’s park-sized patio and they had but he still didn’t feel right about it. A valentine to Mother 

dinner together. should say, ““To Mother,” and a valentine for Father should 

One morning Mrs. Peewee called Mrs. have “Father” written right on it in big, plain letters. fe, . 
Jumbo on the telephone. “I just can’t Christie had made two beautiful valentines. Timmy 
come to see you any more,” she moaned, had seen them. They were made out of paper doilies 
wiggling her poor, tired toes. “I’m worn and colored paper and flower pictures cut from old 
out with all this walking.” seed catalogues. Christie had Continued on page 71) 

“But you know J can’t come to see / 1 
you,” wailed Mrs. Jumbo. “I can’t even ) 
get a foot in your door!” 

“T know,” sighed Mrs. Peewee. “Getting together 4 
is a problem.” ) J 

“Together,” echoed Mrs. Jumbo unhappily. And ms 
then she grinned. “Why, that’s it!” she cried. “If we ef 
lived together, we wouldn’t have to get together.” J 

“That won't work,” said Mrs. Peewee. “My house ij 
is too small for you, and yours is too big for me.” ~ 

“But my house is not too big for your house,” said 
Mrs. Jumbo. “Just you wait!” 

It didn’t take long. Mrs. Jumbo simply stooped 
down, picked up Mrs. Peewee’s cute little cottage, 
and pushed it through her own big, wide door, It > 

~. 


fitted beautifully into one corner of the living room. 

From then on Mrs. Jumbo did all the visiting. 
Early every day she tapped on the roof of the cot- 
tage. Mrs. Peewee always came outside and had 
morning coffee with her friend. In the afternoon, 
Mrs. Jumbo served their tea as usual in the large 
living room, which was now Mrs, Peewee’s front 
yard. In the evening, Mrs. Peewee went out the back, 
through the French doors, and there she was, in the 
park-sized patio. It was very handy and much easier C 
on her feet. \Y 


“Being together,” both ladies often said at the 


some time, “is much nicer than just getting togeth- | 
er.” And it was! STORIES FOR KINDERGARTEN AND FIRST GRADE 
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More Music to Move By 


Birthday Cake 


Come, let us bake a birth - day cake, A birth - day cake for Billy. 
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Come, let us bake a birth - day cake, A birth - day cake for Bill. 







P 


sift the flour; Ill break the eggs; Ill add the sug-ar sweet. 






putthe bat-ter in the pan, Vilbake ittill it’s done, ri 






se 


pour the milk with- out a spill; I'litake the spoon and beat. 


put the can-dles onthe cake; I 'lllightthem one by one. 
eo Saal 


Children in elementary grades enjoy "baking" this imagi- 
nary cake for a classmate's birthday. Nine children form a 
semicircle. They sing first four lines, using actual name of 
child. Then each child sings a line and acts his part as fol- 
lows: first shakes flour sifter; second breaks eggs; third 
scoops and pours sugar; fourth pours milk into cup; fifth 
beats with spoon; sixth empties bowl into baking pan; 
seventh opens and shuts oven door; eighth takes candle 
and places it on cake; ninth lights match and applies to 
candle. Finally, all sing "Happy Birthday to You." 





: | Have a Valentine 
a 


«@ I have a val-en-tine, [havea val-en-tine. I have a val-en-tine, A val - 


Two Activity 
Songs for a ee 
Primary Grades : 














ELVA S. DANIELS en-tine for (Cath-y). Jump, jump, jump, jump, jump. Run, run, run, run, 


” 
af 
2 





run,run,run. Jump,jump, jump, jump, jump. De-liv-er it to (Cath-y). 


The “mailman” stands at the front of the group and decides to whom he wants to 
deliver the valentine. Class begins song, letting the mailman sing the name. Begin- 
ning with measure nine, the mailman delivers it by jumping and running. For variety, 
let the mailman change "jump" to “hop" or "clap," and “run to “tiptoe” or 
"slide." Children will have to listen carefully to know what to do. The child who 
receives the valentine becomes the next mailman. 





“Hi, Mis - ter Mail - man, well, well, well. How 






Here’s the mail - man ring - ing our bell, 


Give the “mailman" several 
valentines. He walks around 
class while all sing. At end 
5 \ . &e of measure eight, he stops 
and chooses a near child to 

“4 6=6rmake a “mailbox slot" by 
1, 2, 3 4, extending clasped hands. 
The mailman drops hearts in 
as the numbers are sung. 
The mailbox child becomes 
the mailman and song is re- 
peated. Number of valen- 
tines is changed each time. 





man - y val-en- tines did you bring? Drop them in while I count and sing, 
5, 6, 7, 8, 
c™ (and so on).” 
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N + 4 xX 
CLASSROOM PRAYER THE MAILBOX 


The mailbox on the corner 

Father, we thank Thee for this day Eats all the livelong day. 
“ with us as we gor and play. It nibbles cards and letters 
lelp us to be kind and true ae In an amazing way. 
In everything we say and do. r JOY FUL . I wonder how it holds so much. 

wes oa REMEMBRANCE If I ate pie and cake 

The way that box eats letters, 

A flower on a paper heart, I’d have a stomach-ache! 
GREETINGS A bit of snow-white lace, FRANCES GORMAN RISSER 
A dozen loving words or so— 
— : . Will put smiles on the face 
Mother says, “Good morning, dea) 


Of anyone you send it to, 
ohn says, “Hello!” and tweaks m , : : >t . PING 
John says, “Hello! 1 tweaks n Since valentines hold joy REMEMBERING 
LINCOLN 


Ua _ For those who are remembered, 
Daddy says, “How are you, son whether they 
And I say, “Hi!” to everyone. Are grownup, girl, or boy. Today we honor with remembering 
MABEL-RUTH JACKSO> . e : 
BERTHA R. HUDELSON A man of truth, a kindly man and 
wise, 
THOUGHTS i ; Who held a nation in his gentle 
— WHEN GREAT GRANDMA RED hands 
a And bound it with eternal ties. 


WAS A GIRL MAILMAN BESSIE F. COLLINS 


In a flower; 


here are minutes 


Gr: ma told me of the time ' 
a Whether the weather 
an ner mother Was a girl. 
I a8 ' Is pleasant or not— 
‘y to think about those days sce 
' M se , 1) Be it freezing or 
nere are pages sut my head gets In a whirl.) | ; 
; nov lowing 
nh & OVOK, rreat-Grandma ha o permanent; : : 
- bbl } : ae Or rainy or hot— “Four score and seven 
nere m , WIS or ni I . braid t rill. ° Taare « , 
weal meshes Look out of your window Years ago—” 


In an hour. 


AT GETTYSBURG 


rook she wore long skirts and pantalettes Sosa Ts . 
In a brook. She wort is , I — And there you will see Said Lincoln fervidly, 
And al wey = ' , The mailman at work “Our fathers founded 


Her doll was cloth, with china head; On the R.F.D. A new nation 
Conceived in liberty. 


“here are cars 
In a train; 
ereare thoughts She sewed the _ erself. He has letters from 

ee ee Phoenix, “All men are equal— 

the arte sai tiaie es nil die nti Atlanta, New York— “i - ane shen . 

+ seme nactangh etna Post cards from Italy, their rig ts must be secure. 

S i aay Egypt, and Cork— This battleground 

I’ve often wondered if she had : Shall prove that such 

Any time for play. Newspapers, magazines, A nation shall endure. 

a et ‘ Farming needs— 

The roads wer be ernie e Crates full of chickens. “The hallowed dead 

agate Hae pe te And boxes of seeds. - Seigienep 

eir dreams, their lives, their 

Fierce bears | in a den. Hurry out to your box all— 

There are wheels She had to walk to For the flag’s in the air, The last full measure 
In a cart; She had to milk the cow And you know without Of devotion 

There are prayers She carried water, brought in woo looking To Mankind’s noblest call. 

That something is there. 

MABEL WATTS “And we must strive 
So that these dead 
Shall not have died in vain. 
Their honored tasks 


THE BARN HOBBIES Dare not be marred 


By blemish, blot, or stain. 


In my brain. She washed the dishes, dried them too, 


re are teeth 
In a comb; 
here are rooms 


In a home. 


here are leaves 
In a tree; 


There is salt 


In my he art! i'm glad I'n 


It was like a house but larger and not so tame, Jean’s hobby is old crystal, 
And smelled of harness and hay. We swung on the doors Such as vases, pitchers, jars. 
And raced through the pens and stalls like frisky colts, Bill’s fad is pin-up photographs 


Hunted for kittens, and helped with the evening chores. Of famous movie stars. 


“We must preserve, 
We must sustain, 

This fount of Freedom’s birth, 
That rule of people, 

We made up adventures there—a small red calf Carla fancies foreign dolls; By the people 

Was a princess under a spell, and the mother cow Don collects rare stamps; Shall not perish from the Earth.” 


Was the dragon that kept her enchanted. And so when she cried Paul has fun with odd old coins; 
The Gettysburg 


Address is now 
In summer vacation the barn was a circus tent, Dot buys antiques of pewter A light, a shrine, a chart— 
But in winter we built a stockade where you could hide And rubs them till they shine; That stirs the love 
From attacking tribes that howled i: e wind and snow. While I make dainty needlework Of democracy 
You were safe inside. As gifts for friends of mine. Within the human heart. 
—JAMES HEARST —ADAH ANTHIS PRITCHETT? —ILO ORLEANS 


We buckled on swords and sprang from our cave in the mow Jane invests in lamps. 


We knew that the walls would hold. 
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STORIES FOR GRADES TWO AND THREE 





ow was he ever going to learn to be an air- 

H plane mechanic if he wasn’t allowed on the 
field to watch the men work?” Jeffrey thought 
as he peered unhappily through the airfield gate 
“Just because I left the old gate open and a 
dog got in!” Jeffrey grumbled to himself as he 
stuck his hands in the pocket of his jeans. “It 
isn’t fair,” he said, and he pushed his pug nos 


and 


Red 


through one of the holes in the wire fence 


looked longingly over to where Pete and 
were servicing a DC 3. 

“Pete’s the best mechanic around here, too,” 
to get him 


Jut how will I do 


Jeffrey muttered. “Somehow I’ve got 
to let me on the field again 
it?” 

Jeffrey could still hear Pete saying, “Jeffrey, 
this is the end. You've 
often. A dog wandered in through the open gate, 


been careless once too 


and there could have been an accident. We have 
enough trouble with deer getting on the field 
without having to worry about dogs, too. ’m 


going to ask you not to come on the field again.” 


thought living 
wouldn’t be much fun if he couldn’t visit the air- 


Jeffrey turned sadly away. H 






EBECCA stood very still while her mother brushed and braided 
her black hair into tight pigtails which hung down on her 
shoulders. Then Mother tied the strings of her white pinafore into 
a perky bow and said, “There, you are ready, Becky, and I must 


say you look very nice.” 


Becky looked down at het black shoes, her long stockings, her 
plain blue dress. She couldn’t see anything very nice 
them. There was a plain muslin ruff 
that peeked out from under her skirt. Everytl 


as plain as she was Even her name 


pinafore relieved the 
“Sit on the por ha 


plainness. 


right along with the carriage 


Becky sat stiffly in the high-back rocker. Her feet hardly touched 


the floor. She was thinkin 


Every Saturday she went clear to the other end of town to visit 
her grandparents. Usually Grandfather came 


some carriage drawn by a matched team of spirited horses. Becky 


loved the ride. She 


would have been fine except for Melinda. 


Melinda lived next door. 


blue ribbon bows. Her pantalettes were the very finest Rebecca 
had ever seen, with yards of ruffles sewn on by hand. Her dresses 


were lovely soft material, some of them with pretty patterns. 


about going 


rey and the Airport tate 


MARY E. COBER 


field and watch the men work. Also the thought 
that he was a careless boy haunted him the rest 
of the day. 

For three whole days now, Jeffrey had stayed 
away from the airfield. Finally he could stand 
it no longer. 

“T’ll just go up and watch the airplane from 
the fence. I won’t bother the men,” he said as 
he filled his pockets with ginger cookies and 
started out. He closed the gate to his yard care- 
fully behind him. 

When Jeffrey reached 
Neither men nor planes 


the field, it was empty. 
were to be seen. “Say, 
the 


I wonder what’s wrong. It’s about time for 


2:50 and there’s no one in sight.” Jeffrey stared 
at the runways that stretched out lonesomely 
from the sidewalk. “I wish someone would 


running 


Becky didn’t 


their 
market day. 
As she 


ing 


with 


in her own 


? 


“Tl see. 


Voices from the kitchen interrupted Becky's thoughts. 
Mother came to the porch 
that Grandpa can’t bring the 
from the stable 


walk. She espt Ch 


why on Saturday so many women were riding away from 


husbands 


neared 
vard. 
freshly done and her dress 


“I hope you can come over and play,” 


come,” he said as he fingered the last ginge 
cooky in his pocket. 

“Maybe I’d better save it for the walk home,” 
he decided. 

Jeffrey placed his eye at the hole in the fen 
and looked out at the empty field. In the distanc: 
at the end of the 
moved. 

“Wonder what that could be,” he said aloud 

It moved again. Jeffrey watched carefully 


center runway, somethin: 


“Maybe it’s another dog,” he said. 

Just then his sharp ears caught the faraway 
roar of an airplane. “The 2:50 is coming,” he 
thought. 

The speck on the runway moved again. This 
time it was much closer. It was close enough for 


, ‘ 
Continued on { O2 


him to see what it was. 


Rebecca's big Day 


JANE W. KROWS 


The n 


“Becky, something has come up so 


carriage for you. Sam just cam 


to tell us. But Grandma said for you t 
illy wants you to come.” 
mind walking, but she felt disappointed to mis 


her ride. The shortest way to Grandma’s was through the Main 
Street. As she walked along, Becky noticed that many hors: 
drawn carriages and buggies were headed away from the stores 
toward the outskirts from which she had come. She wondered 


town 


when everyone knew that Saturday wa 


could sce Melinda wait 
Becky. Her 
had sprays ol pink rosebuds 


Melinda said 


Grandma's house she 
curls were 


She came to meet 


hopefully 


} 


t 


Becky. “Isn't this 


Becky headed straight for Grandma's front porch 
“Hello, darling,” 


Grandma greeted 


mornin 
about anv of Secky did not smile. “It was a hot walk,” she said. 
attached to the pantalettes “But you shouldn't mind—a young person like you—e peciall 
hing she wore was just when your grandfather was busy with someone else 
was plain. Only the starched “I’m sort of busy this morning myself,’ Grandma added pleasant- 
And it was a very simple one! ly. “Why don’t you run and play with Melinda?” 
few minutes,” Mother said. “Grandpa will be “Why are you so busy?” Becky asked, instead of accepti 
” Grandmother's suggestion. 
“Because of the speaking at the grove this afternoon,” Gra: 
to Grandma’s house. explained as she hurried back into the house 
“The speaking,” Rebecca thought. So that was the reason f 
for her in his hand- all the carriages she had seen headed toward the erovi 
other end of town. “I suppose Grandmother and Grandfather 
loved visiting Grandmother too. Everything going. I wonder they will take me or leave me off ‘at home o1 
the way. 
Melinda had long blonde curls with “I might as well have stayed home in the first place,” she said 
herself as she turned reluctantly toward Melinda’s yard 
Che two little girls played under a tree near thi porch until Ri 
becca heard Grandma calling he: ( 
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Manuel and the Book 


wisH my brother Pedro could read this book,” thought Manuel. 
I He was sitting at the book table in the corner of the school- 
room Never before had he 
had such a chance to read. He was glad that his family had come 


J 


His eyes were shining with pleasure 


up trom Mexico to work in the beet fields 

Here he could go to the good American schools. Here were all 
these interesting books—more than he had ever seen before. And 
they were his to use, in this cozy corner of the schoolroom. 

This morning he was the first pupil to arrive at school. He had 
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Apothecany 
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DAISY JENNEY CLAY 


the choice of all the books on the table to read. Eagerly he picked 
up one with a picture of the flag and Mr. Lincoln’s face on the 
cover. Mr. Lincoln! He had been hearing about him in school. 
What a fine American he had been! Manuel wanted to be an Amer- 
ican, too, and he was going to try hard to be a good one, as Mr. 
Lincoln had been. 

He lifted his face to Mr. Lincoln’s picture, just facing him on 
the wall. His eves seemed to look right into Manuel's with a wise 
kind of expression. 

“TI wish Pedro could come to school to learn about Mr. Lincoln,” 
he thought. Pedro, his older brother, worked in the fields gath- 
ering beets for sugar making. He did not know these stories which 
Manuel learned at school. He was not trying to be a good Ameri- 
can. 

It was then that the thought came to him—why not take this 
book home and give it to Pedro? There were all these pictures 
and stories about Mr. Lincoln in it. Maybe it would help Pedro to 
think about being an American. 

No one was looking, for Manuel was the only one at the book 
table and the pretty, yellow-haired teacher, Miss Avery, was busy 
writing on the blackboard. Quickly he slipped the book under his 
sweater and walked to his seat. Then he hid it under the pile of 
books in his desk. It had been easy, he thought. 

All day long he thought of the book lying hidden in his desk. 
Suppose it should be missed from the book table? He hadn't 
thought of that. His tongue got all twisted when he tried to recite 
his spelling lesson. Miss Avery looked at him in surprise. 

At last school was over. Manuel waited until no one was looking 
his way and then slipped the book under his sweater again. He 


hurried toward his home on the edge Continued on page 71) 


MIDDLE-GRADE STORIES 


Danny Meets the President 


JANE W. KROWS 
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ANNY BRANDON looked at the sky as he 

hurried down Prince Street. He knew, 
from the position of the sun that he would 
have time to visit the wharf before return- 
ing home. Danny liked to see if any ships 
had docked. The unloading of ships at the 
Alexandria port was always an exciting 
event. 

Six-year-old Martha, his sister, followed 
behind. Her little feet stumbled on the 
cobblestones. 

“Don’t go so fast, Danny.” Martha was 
trying to keep up. 

Danny slowed his steps. Of course he 
couldn’t expect her six-year-old legs to 
keep up with his twelve-year-old ones. 
Chey had finished their errand, which had 
been to deliver a message to their father 
at Gadsby’s Inn where he was a clerk. The 
visit to the wharf was his own idea. 

One look at the pier told him that there 
was no excitement, for the wharf was de- 
Clark’s raft,” 
pointing so little Martha 
“Dad and I have poled it 


serted. ““There’s Jeremy 
Danny said, 
could see it 
down the river many times.” 

Martha tugged on his hand. She was 


getting restless. Danny turned and led her 


up the hill and into the main part of town. 
The rains and early thaw had left every- 
thing, except the brick streets, a sea of 
mud. 

They walked a few blocks farther. Dan- 
ny wanted to look at the glass bottles in 
the apothecary shop window on Fairfax 
Street. Mr. Stabler, the owner of the shop, 
was standing in the doorway. A frown was 
on his face and he held a package in his 
hand. 

“Good morning, Daniel,” Mr. Stabler 
said. He patted Martha on the head. 

“Good morning,” Danny replied, happy 
to have been noticed by anyone as im- 
portant as Mr. Stabler. 

“TI declare,” the man said. “I don’t 
know what to do. Mrs. Washington wants 
this bottle of medicine,” he tapped his 
finger on the package he held. “Some of 
their servants are down sick. Their man 
got in with the order and tried his best 
to make it back to Mt. Vernon, but the 
roads are impassable.” 

Danny could readily picture the muddy 
roads. He had heard that the horses would 
sink into the mud almost to their bellies, 


when the roads Continued on page 86) 
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The Tory Butcher 


A SLASHING rain blowing in off the Delaware stung his face, and 
the bitter cold of the December day forced its way through 
his heavy clothing. John Honeyman, butcher, cattle dealer, and 
as some believed, Tory spy, sloshed along the Pennsylvania side 
of the river bank. The sight of the storm-blown figure, with a cattle 
whip in one hand and a rope in the other, was good news indeed 
to the two ragged Continentals on horseback, who were just coming 
over the rise 

Che foremost horseman reined his horse in sharply and spoke to 


his companion. “Look yonder, Eb. Isn’t that the Tory butcher the 
General bid us capture?” 

The second horseman peered through the sheets of rain and 
*Tis him indeed!” 


They dug spurs into the flanks 


answered excitedly, 

The two wasted no further time 
of their two sorry nags and galloped toward the lon figure. 

At that moment, John Honeyman raised his head and caught 
sight of the horsemen. He took to his heels; but a man on foot is no 
match for two men on horseback, and he was soon overtaken. 

The capture was not easy. The Tory butcher was a tall and 
rugged man, and so effectively did he defend himself with his whip, 
that it was some time before the panting soldiers were able to sub- 
due him. 

Finally they succeeded. They tied him up with his own rope and 
bore him triumphantly back to Washington’s camp. Here he was 


UPPER-GRADE STORIES 





HELEN TODD ELY 


taken immediately into the General’s presence, for his capture was 
indeed a prize. Washington looked sternly at the cowering spy, and 
after congratulating his captors, ordered them to leave. 

An amazing transformation came over the two men as the door 
closed behind the soldiers. Washington’s scowl became a warm 
smile, and Honeyman met the General’s eyes with a twinkle in his 
own Scotch blue ones. 

“Well, lad, ’tis important news you must bring me,” said 
Washington, 
capture.” Honeyman nodded and then rubbed his shoulder ruefully. 


“or you would not have so neatly arranged your own 


“Our soldiers are none too gentle with them they think are spies 
for the king,” he answered. “But news I have, sir, and good news 
at that.” His smile deepened. “IT have enjoyed the hospitality of 
the Hessians at Trent's Town. Sir,” he sobered quickly, “I am con- 
vinced that the time is nigh for us to strike. Colonel Rah] and his 
men give more thought to their yuletide preparations than to an 
attack by our wretched troops. And,” he added slyly, “I have aided 
as best I could in that direction.” 

“T doubt it not,” Washington smiled. Then his brow wrinkled in 
thought. “Perhaps you are right. Pt rhaps ’tis time.” 

“Look you here, sir.’ Honeyman hurriedly slit a hem of his 
ragged coat and pulled out a soiled and much folded slip of paper. 
“This be a diagram of the town. Here be General Rahl’s headquar- 


ters, with two brass cannons set up (Continued on page 89) 


ICKI RUDEBAK and her family are Hungarian 
V refugees, who came to live in our town last 
fall. They could all speak pretty good English 
and Mr. Rudebak, who had been a draftsman 
in the old country, got a job at the Powers 
Equipment Company, which is the largest ine 
dustry in Coopersville. 

Vicki was assigned to our division of the sixth 
grade and she made friends right away. She 
always answered any question we asked her 
about her old home, but she mostly seemed 
willing to forget it and she said she wanted to 
learn to be a good American. 

She had so many good ideas and contributed 
so much to all our class activities that by Febru- 
arv she was elected chairman of our Valentine 
Party, which our teacher, Miss Brewster, calls 
our “biggest social event of the year.” And did 
she ever prove to be a good choice! She knew 
how to plan and get everyone to help. Our 
party plans were rolling along great guns when 
suddenly Vicki lost interest—just like that! 

I was telling the folks at home about it one 
night at dinner. “I don’t know what's the matter 
with her,” I said, “but she looks as if she’s going 
to start crying any minute.” 

Dad looked up from his deep-dish apple pie 
long enough to say, “Don’t you know what's 


‘icki’s Valentine 


the matter, George? Mr. Rudebak lost his job.” 

“What happened?” my mother asked. “Is the 
plant laying men off?” 

“No, they are really swamped with work,” 
Dad said. 

“Well, then, why did Mr. Rudebak get fired?” 
I demanded. “Isn’t he a good worker? I liked 
him a lot that time Vicki had the committee 
meeting at her house—even if he did call me 
John.” 

“John?” Mother said. “Why did he do that?” 

“IT don’t know,” I shrugged. “Vicki intro- 
duced me to both her mother and her father 
and she said ‘George’ as plain as anything. 

“T’ve vota eood mind to go straight down to 
the Powers Equipment Company and see why 
Mr. Rudebak lost his job,” I said, even though 
my family had always talked about how chil- 
dren shouldn't interfere in matters that affected 


or . 
grow nups,. 


CHRISTINE FRANCIS 


No wonder my father looked at me in sure 
prise. But I was even more surprised when he 
said, “If it’s so important to you, George, I 
think I can find out. Tom Harris, the head of 
the Drafting Department, bowls in our league, 
and I'll ask him tonight.” 

The next morning at breakfast my father told 
me that Mr. Rudebak 
ciency. He said Mi 
though Mr. Rudebak 


had made a couple ot 


had been fired for ineffi- 
Harris explained that al- 
had started out well, he 
serious mistakes in draw- 
ing up specifications for jobs 

I decided to look at th newspaper and see if 


there were any jobs in the want-ad section. Then 


all of a sudden I saw a different kind of ad and 
it gave me an idea. |] put on my coat and rushed 
over next door to my friend Bill’s. Whenever I 
have a good idea, I talk it over with Bill. He 
had met Vicki's father too, and when I told | 
my idea he remembered Continued on 
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HERBERT F. SPITZER 
rag a ARITHMETIC 3. Writing troublesome words or spect to the science program. In some 


letters for him until he is able to see cases, the teachers feel the need of 


ling to an article in the Arithmetic them and make them correctly reference books that can be kept on 


ra 


A 4 
Teacher, we shou teach that the dec- At all stages of writing, instruction their desks to help supply science 
’ 


nal t t he whole a the tre should be individualized background. Sometimes there is need 
” : per of a? her > you avre for some specific pieces of equipment 
that may be used to special advantage 
MUSIC by the entire school. It frequently 
happens that parents possess special 
talents that are of direct use to pupils 
studying science. Examples—doctors 
and nurses to discuss health; individ- 
uals with special talents in building 
apparatus and equipment. It is impor- 
over-all curriculum. In social studies, tant in using parents as resources to 
it is difficult to ignore the culture of acquaint them with the background of 
any people when learning about them the learners. In most cases, the ex- 
Their folk songs and dances and other perience of school and parents work- 
ing together is the most important 
result; the supplies and services may 
be of secondary value 


" 
I 
; 

i 


»rrelate music with other 
ithout exploiting it? 


Correlating music with other school 
subjects and activities improves thé 


ind so o1 
to identify 


ie 
wane musical contributions to the world 


that the ones, not th add much to the total picture of 
is the center, the learning for the children. Many songs 
and great compositions are the direct 
result of events which made the his- 
tory of the people. Literature likewise SOCIAL STUDIES 
furnishes fertile ground for excellent ] 
correlations with music 

However, one must remember that 
music is a subject of its own and has 
its own form and content. There are No. 
specific learnings in music which are 
fundamental to the understanding of 


numerals adjacent to t 
tens and tenths. In a dec- 
numeral, emphasis should there- 
t that the decimal 
complete integration with other subjects 
one test of a successfully taught unit uw 


social studies: 


s numeral and 
. between 


GERTRUDE A. BOYD irate the ones al d te nths 


A unit has been successfully 
taught if the objectives of the social 
: . studies have been reasonably well ap- 
it and which help us to appreciate it proached. Whether or not the teacher 
fully. We must remember that correla- 


: finds a way of working some exercises 
tion does not mean extermination: 


in column addition or group singing 
Art in the elementars ool usually into the unit is of little or no con- 
sequence! Making a list of each of 


is taught r the value of the crea- ; ; 
ae READING the subjects and showing how each 


tive experience in ‘ t 1s natural . 66° ° 99 ° . 
chet an int nterest im science bat the blace of sutematic werd studs will “tie in” with a proposed unit is 
enh cnahen ge ge one Aagooy Mor Rect, Sean Dan ccs likely to lead to artificiality. A teach- 
paintin ren chat dain Th ; : ss ers time and thought could be better 

5 spent than in trying to contrive such 
relationships. To be sure, there are 
natural relationships between social 
studies and other school subjects 
which are desirably brought out in 
teaching. Certain relationships are 
practically inevitable. 


in which ideas in science may | Systematic word study is part of the 
pressed through visualizat e too child’s reading, and not apart from it. 
numerous to n on, Second-gra It includes careful attention to sounds, 
have been observed making murals of structure, and meaning of words. This 
butterflies and insects, creating out is how it fits into a successful reading 
of scrap materials the solar system, program 
or making color prints of leaves of Learning to listen, to distinguish dif- 
many kinds. Pupils in a Kansas City, ferent sounds in everyday life, and 
Missouri, second grade created a three- then differences in the sounds of words 
dimensional model of a power dam in such as went and want 40) 5) ea 1 e) 6). ij = Me) -1— 
their area. In Florida, a second-grade Building a basic sight vocabulary, 
group did a beautiful series of pic- largely through reading little stories 
tures which showed a seed growing that the children dictate and the These specialists will give you direct 
RUTH STRANG ‘ into a plant at different stages. In teacher writes on a chart Drill games psa to specific questions without 
each instance. the teacher encouraged on the words in these stories help chil- charge. Requests of a general nature, 
+] such as setting up a curriculum and sup 


his pupils to visualize : . 
I : plying material for a talk or paper, are 


eir science dren to recognize the words instantly 
concepts creatively Sy d ne the in whatever context they find them not a part of this service. Questions 
le ining was more vital for both art Recognizing words that rhyme ’ should not be sent directly to the coun- 
ind science, Learning initial consonant sounds in selors. Address your letter to the proper 
new words by relating them to words counselor, in care of The INSTRUCTOR, 
they already know. Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y.., 

Becoming familiar with inflected and enclose a stamped, self-addressed 
endings, as ed, ing. envelope. 


you hab Learning long and short vowel Arithmetic HERBERT F. SPITZER 
etters, as “o sounds and then other vowel sounds, Professor of Education, and Director, Univer- 
. in familiar words. ce. tee Oe School, State University of 

‘ So This transposition is often referred Using prefixes and suffixes to help Art 
GLENN ©. BLOUGH 


a _ - 


/ 


al eaene Gack IVAN E. JOHNSON 
to as a reversal erro uch errors are get the meaning of new words, as un- Chairman, Department of Arts Education, Flor- 


usually due to (a) immature percep- clean. unable. ida State University, Tallahasee 


tion and motor control, (b) inade- Dividing words into syllables. Sengeage , GERTRUDE A. BOYD 

quate practi or ( the tendency Looking up words in the dic tionary. sete Cotenn, , hy ae, Ae 
» write famil ments first As 

te _wrl ne ; Music EFFIE MAE CORROUGH 

children show creasing abilities in Director of Music Education, School District 


perception etters and words, the SCIENCE No. 118, Belleville, IIlinois 
numbers of reversals seem to decline Reading 6 é 4 RUTH STRANG 
a te Rosee iadem all >T ‘ , . . rov > rofessor of Education and Head of Reading 
an 1 di ap} ! g _eight. Our P.T.A. wants to help improve the Center, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
The teact help a child in this science program in our ele mentary school. sity, New York 
period of turit Have you any suggestions? Science GLENN O. BLOUGH 
1 Givin instruction in Associate Professor of Education, University 
. . —— : of Maryland, College Park 
where to beg nd how to make each Your group of parents will do well ; 
b sen a i, dhe gelecinsl aad Social Studies RALPH C. PRESTON 
RALPH C. PRESTON etter. to consult with the principal and a Professor of Education, University of Penn- 
2. Giving him a model rather than group of interested teachers to ascer- sylvania, Philadelphia 
letting him depend on memory alone, tain the needs of the school with re- 
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Newspapers Interest 
Third-Graders 


(Continued from page 35) 


Science from McGraw-Hill Text- 
Film Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36 

City Desk Item (film), Almanac Films, 
Inc., 516 Fifth Ave., New York 36. 

Newspapers, “Mass Communication 
Series” filmstrip), YAF from 
McGraw-Hill Text-Film Dept., 330 
W. 42nd St., New York 36. 

Newspaper Story; Printing through the 


Ages; Writing through the Ages 
films), Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., 
Wilmette, Ill 
Punctuation—Mark Your Meaning 
film Coronet Films, Coronet 


Building, Chicago | 

Punctuation Series (filmstrips, color), 
McGraw-Hill Text Film Dept 

Story of Communication (filmstrips, 
color Eye Gate House, Inc - 146- 


O01 Archer Ave., Jamaica 35, N.Y. 


Manuel and the Book 
Continued from page 68, 


of town, holding the book against his 

body by one arm. When he had gone 

several blocks from school, he 

out and began to walk along slowly, 

turning the pages and looking at the 

pictures, Here Mr. 
‘ 


Lincoln helping the pig out of the 


took it 


was one show ing 


mud. Pedro would like that story 
He had been so interested in the 
pictures that he had not noticed a 


} 


group of boys coming up behind him 
As they started to pass him, Manuel 
shut the book hastily. He had a wild 
impulse to run. But one of the boys 
“Hello, Manuel. What're 


said, you 


reading? Let’s see your book.” 


Manuel’s throat grew tight and dry 
as he silently handed the book to the 
boy and stood twisting miserably while 
the boy turned the pages. Suppose he 
should see the school’s name on the 
front page and ask him what he was 
doing with it! 

But the boy was turning to the dif- 
ferent pictures. Here was one showing 
Lincoln when he was a boy staring at 
a rain-soaked book. 

“It was a book that a man had 
loaned him and it got spoiled by rain,” 
the older boy explained. “He worked 
for the man a long while to pay for 
it. They called him ‘Honest Abe!’” 

** “Honest Abe’—was that his name?” 
Manuel faltered. He had never heard 
this story or this name for Lincoln. 

“Sure,” nodded the other boy. “See, 
it says, ‘Abe Lincoln was honest when 
he was and when he was a 
man.’ ” 

He closed the book, handed it back 


to Manuel, and the boys walked on 


a boy 


ahead. Manuel stayed where he was 
He swallowed hard and his breath 
came a little faster. There was only 


one thing to do, if he wanted to be 
like Mr. Lincoln. It took him several 
minutes to make up his mind. Then 
he ran back the way he had come. 

If only the S¢ hoolhouse doors were 
still open! The janitors 
there cleaning, but the doors might 
be locked. As he ran up the steps, he 
that the heavy 
sut, oh, 
tug! 

He hurried 
to his classroom door 
his teacher had gone home. But when 
he opened the door and looked in, 
there Miss Avery watering the 
plants in the window by the _ book 


would be 


doors were closed. 
they opened to his 


saw 


oracia 
£LTacias 


down the empty hall 
He hoped that 


was 


table. What should he say to her? 
Miss Avery looked up in surprise, 
but she smiled at Manuel. “Did you 


forget something, Manuel?” she asked 
pleasantly. 

He stood by the door for a moment, 
then he hurried to the book table. 
“Yes, senorita,” he replied, forgetting 
some of his English. “I forget Mr. 
Lincoln is ‘Honest Abe.’ I wart to 
be like Mr. Lincoln. So Pedro cannot 
have the book. I am sorry for that.” 

Manuel sat down suddenly in one of 
the litthe chairs by the table. He rest- 
ed his face on his hands and gulped 
hard. 

Miss Avery put down her watering 
can and sat down beside him. “Tell 
me all about it, Manuel,” she said. 

So Manuel told her about his family, 
how much they liked it here in Ameri- 
ca, about the new baby, Felipe, and 
about his father’s job in the beet fields. 
But most of all he told her about 
Pedro and how much Manuel wanted 
that Pedro should grow up to be a 
good American, as ke himself wished 
to be. 

“T am sure that Mr. Lincoln would 
be very happy to hear you say these 
things, Manuel,” Miss Avery said 
softly. “Here, I will gladly lend Pedro 
this book about Lincoln. When you 
bring it back, I have other fine books 
he may read.” 

“Oh. senorita, gracias!” 

Manuel’s face was bright with happi- 
he walked out of the school 
building with the book about Lincoln. 
He did not need to hide it this time! 

Manuel was so excited that he ran all 
the way home. He wanted quickly to 
show Pedro the book, to tell him about 
the evening classes that big boys could 


ness as 


attend, when work was over. He 
wanted to tell his mother that Miss 
Avery wished to come to see little 


Felipe. 

The next day in school, when they 
all sang “God Bless America,” 
Manuel who was chosen to hold the 


it was 
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big American flag up in front of the 
classroom. He stood tall and erect as 
he held the flag high. He looked 
straight into the kind eyes of the man 
whose picture hung on the wall— 
straight into the eyes of “Honest Abe” 
Lincoln. 


Timmy’s Big Valentine 
(Continued from page 63) 


sat quietly for a long time, before 
she wrote the words inside the cards, 
and wouldn’t tell Timmy what 
they said. She said they were poems 
just for Mother and Father 

Timmy’s brother, Bob, had _ told 
Timmy all about the valentines he 
was making in school. He was in the 
first grade, and he told Timmy every- 
thing that happened in school. Bob’s 
teacher had taught the class how to 
print a lot of words, and he could 
print “Mother,” and “Father,” and 
even “Valentine.” Bob knew how to 
fold a piece of paper and cut it just 
the right way to make a heart, too! 
Bob knew just about everything. How 
Timmy wished he could go to school! 

Timmy sighed. He looked out the 


she 





window. It was time for Bob to be , 
coming home from school. All after- 
noon it had snowed, but now it had 


stopped. Timmy had heard the weath- 


er man on TV say, “Tonight and to- 
morrow will be cool and cle Yd 
Timmy guessed that meant there 
would be no more snow. Then Timmy 
saw his brother coming across the 
front yard. Bob was scuffing his feet 


along, and Timmy watched the wiggly 
line his feet left in the snow. All at 
once, he had an idea! 

Timmy hardiy wait for his 
brother to hang up his school clothes 
and put on an old pair of dungarees 

Continued 
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on page 86 


;...the wonderful world 


at your doorstep 


DISCOVER YOUR EXCITING neighbor to 
the north this summer! Never a better 
\ time than 1959 to visit Canada —it’s 


the great St. Lawrence Seaway. An extra 
round of pageantry, special events and festivals 
wherever you go! Fascinating, foreign, friendly 
Canada invites you for the holiday of a 
Mw lifetime... mail the coupon and start 


ey ria i= , 
! i" an , dq * lanning now! 
A f WB he may P 6 ‘ 








FREE! = i= 


The Canadian am. +. 
Vacation Package \™ 
and the pamphlet, Summer Courses 












in Canada, the latter containing a ee 
general outline of the various summer 

courses, including arts and crafts,tobe AOORESS~ 
conducted in the provinces of Canada 

this season. TOWN 


G-2-03-01 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU 


OTTAWA, CANADA 


Please send the Teacher’s Canadian Vacation Kit to: 


PLEASE PRINT) 


STATE 


Stick this coupon on any postcard or enclose in envelope. 
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the summer of the Royal Visit and opening of 
































The original, complete 
portable laboratory 


|HUNDREDS OF EXPERIMENTS 


SCIENCE KiT—<contains over 80 


pieces of qeaiity apparatus essential 
to elementary science teaching. 


SCIENCE K1IT—comes complete 


with Teacher's Manual covering 14 
units of Experiences; Astronomy Man- 
wal; Star Chart; and Blough and Biack- 
wood's Teaching Elementary Sci- 
ence. 


SCIENCE KIT— is simpie to use 

. experiments clearly explained .. . 
students see scientific principles dem- 
onstrated. 


SCIENCE KiT—solves the prob- 


lems of securing Elementary Science 
apparatus and storing it . . . weighs 
only (5 Ibs... . saves TIME - MON- 


The Paper Milk Carton 


Milk cartons are fine for starting seeds and cuttings. 
Later the paper can be torn away with no damage to 
the tender roots. 


int role 


ays 


‘Goes to School” 


RUTH K. STROH 


tions have been poured in and then hardened. With 
one side cut away, realistic earthlike layers are in 
view. The milk carton is thus a “visual aid” in 
modern classes. Waterproof, the cartons are ideal for 
experiments using liquids. Even small insect visitors, 
and fish or tadpoles, have had temporary residence in 
the m 

Children have used inverted paper milk cartons 
with pebbles inside to make interesting “rattles” for 
rhythm bands. On their sides, the cartons are altered 
to become model “buildings.” 

Milk cartons are sometimes marked on the outside 


EY - EFFORT. veal, a ut 1d in many | 
| cartor il asy I oungsters t handle and to denote ‘. _and 44 for studies in fractions 
Of course, milk cartons figure prominently and di- 


2 | : 
SCIENCE KiT—over 100,000 are ry light, vet quite safe rable. When some- 
used successfully in schools in every ng must be thor vy mixed, tempera paint o1 rectly in upper-grade studies of modern automatic 
state .. . is recommended by Science choc mil for example, i an b lone in a processing and packaging, and in the important ele- 
Text Publishers, ACE! and 32 State ase EC Te ] , — > . , : . ris hne nd clean! hick | 
Departments of Education ‘ ‘ ‘ ’ i<iS P a | i Bik GPaEat until it Ine nt Vl iresnness All cieaniness, which 1S aiways 
. “ : : fon hutt is D rf «lal-studies tivit ured. No s / f 1d | ing kag y 
immediate delivery. Price $39.95 FOB | Clai-Studl activity assurec NO Study of modern dairying or pac aging 
is complete without the attention given these cartons. 


Tonawanda, N.Y. Write for circular. 
and revealing toy periscope de- Art lessons quite often “change” the paper milk 


and layers of earthlike forma- carton. Halved, and given a handle, it may become 


irton reaches into the area of sci- 


Repiacement Service 
e 





the key to successful science teaching 
in the primary grades . . . contains all 
the equipment needed through Grade 
Three . . . includes Teacher's Manual 
of Experiments and “Teaching Elemen- 
tary Science” Bulletin. 


This portable laboratory comes in a 
sturdy fiberboard case for easy stor- 
age. Immediate delivery. Price $21.75 
F © B Tonawanda, N.Y. Free circular. 


Replacement Service 


SCIENCE KIT... 


Tonawanda, N.Y. 


Using them as big "blocks," early-grade children en- 
joy stacking and counting the cartons. The teacher, es- 
pecially, appreciates the cartons’ being safe and quiet. 


Adding water to paints and other art media, watering 
classroom plants, or refilling the goldfish bowl is easy 
when small milk cartons double as watering utensils, 
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Milk cartons serve as simple concrete examples of numbers of things. 
Children can easily pick up, arrange, and regroup cartons. 


a playtime basket or a Jack and Jill pail. Or it is 
deftly fashioned into a desk wastebasket for catching 
Decorated in 


tiny scraps as pupils work finger- 
painted papers or molded with papier-maché, it be- 
comes a lovely vase for still-life sketching, a class- 


room piggy bank, and even a pretty desk container 
for pencils and rulers, when weighted down with a 
bit ol plaster Excellent and practical doorstops are 
made by filling the 
then peeling away the paper, and 


One class enjoyed making enchar 


carton with plaster, hardening, 
adding decorations. 


ting foreign-type 


parade lanterns by mounting the cartons on long 
sticks, and covering them with gaily colored crepe 
paper. Though lightweight, the cartons prove their 


worth in durability 
reuses of the 


Children enjoy devising their own 
cartons. They are seen carrying them to the sand- 
piles, where the carton may become an “obstacle 


course” for some imaginary army. Or, it mav be 
tinuously fascinating to a little tot to watch the sand 


pour out of the spout. 84) 


cone- 


page 





Empty milk cartons represent a large supply of milk when 
studying a dairy unit, playing grocery store, or develop- 
ing other dramatic activities. 
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5 records and 
11 Multiplication Quiz Cards 


Musical Multiplication Records 


Now let your class have fun drilling on the tables 
from Twos through Twelves 


Now for the first time the Multiplica- 
tion Tables have been set to music and 


class will have fun trying to “beat the 
man on the record” in the quiz. 


nut on records! Thousands of schools , 
put on records! Thous A a Bremner Musical Multiplication Rec- 
have ordered these new Bremner Multi- ords are ld only by mail—not avail 
. . Wa . > «€ 2 SO Ul Ne i my avail 
plication Records. Teachers and pupils his ie dee, OF Gat diated atte 
> . < > stores. oUt ae Fn ved aite 
find them a welcome change from the . . . 
: - - five days trial ‘turn them for full re- 
monotony of routine drill. ive Gays trial, return them for i 
: fund. Complete set only $9.95 postpaid 
Each table—from the Twos through the Please specify 45 rpm or 78 rpm speed 


Twelves—has its own distinctive tune 


and catchy jingle. Fife, drum and clari- 4 BREMNER MULTIPLICATION RECORDS ' 
net lead the drill in a gay, spirited §& Depr. E-23, WILMETTE, ILLINOIS : 
tempo. Because children habitually ' . zs ' 
memorize their records, they quickly ; 11 Quiz Cards. Iu tir & 
master the multiplication tables with 1s !)4 ; 
these records. : ry 
A school principal in Lewiston, Pa. : _ — : 
° : ° 9 \ 
writes: “Our children are taking neu 1 15 RPM © 78 RPM : 
interest in learning their multiplication. ' ‘ 
Your records have a unique approach ; BRT +456 28sseennenenn Sepa et ees ' 
and a good one. Excellent investment 1 ; 
for schools and pare nts.” ; ” Late seer eewweeeeens . , ' 
The set consists of 5 double-faced rec- : 4 : 
ords (one table on each side) and 11 cee eet cn Pre ae tee 5 
quiz cards. There is a musical quiz ! State H 
game for cach table. Everyene in your “Lisceoscsounsucdaonecnoucuad 






Sociability Songs 
Contains the Big Favorites that everybody likes 
to sing... 
+224 SONGS—With word 
12 Patriotic Songs 
‘= 24 Stunt and Pep 45 Sacred Songs 
a 21 Human Interest 39 Folk Songs 
AND MANY OTHERS 
Ow PRICED—Only 50c per Copy 
$40.00 per hundred not prepaid 
SPECIAL OFFER TO TEACHERS ONLY 






a tremendous value for the money 


Contains: 
17 Negro Spirituals 


$ ana music, 
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CREATIVE CLASS ACTIVITY and ROOM 
DECORATING. 4 Packets (F Holiday 
Winter and Spring 
New Vol. 8 Cor $3.7 
‘ t , 
. $1.25 
Vol. 7 Repr $3.75 
Vol. 7 &8 } $7.50 
Send orders to: ELVA STROUSE TEACHER 
SERVICE P.O. BOX 507, Indianapolis 6, Ind 
| 
FILMSTRIP | BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
CATALOGUE CONSIDERED 
Largest Filmstrip Library 
EYE GATE HOUSE, INC, Dept. TI-2 GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS . 
146-01 ARCHER AVE., JAMAICA 35, NLY a Se wee - ' 
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NOW. ..the exciting trip 
you couldn’t take before! 





MOTORCOACH 


THROUGH 











Fly SAS to Helsinki or Warsaw... 
then roam Russia for 18 days 


See-the great cities of the U. S. S.R., 
including Moscow, Leningrad, Smol- 
ensk and Minsk. Visit colorful vil- 
lages. Meet the people. Travel in a 
luxurious Scandinavian motorcoach. 
Leave from Warsaw or Helsinki any 
week, May through September, on 18 
day land tours. Fly there and back on 
SAS, transatlantic or transpolar, with 
DC-7C speed, radar smoothness, 
famed SAS comforts and cuisine. 


See your SAS agent, or mail coupon. 


Scandinavian Airlines System 
638 Fifth Avenue 


New York 20, N. Y. 4 y 


WES, send FREE folders 


C) Russia C) All Europe 


NAME 


VISIT EXTRA CITIES IN EUROPE AT 
NO EXTRA FARE! Your SAS tour 
of Russia offers you a choice of extra 
cities in Europe at no extra fare. This 
bonus includes London, Paris, Am- 
sterdam, Brussels, Copenhagen, Oslo, 
Stockholm and many, many more. 


SAS, THE GLOBAL AIRLINE, ALSO 


OFFERS COMPLETE HOLIDAYS IN 
EUROPE, AFRICA, THE NEAR EAST. 
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Improving My 
Social 


LOUISE HUNT 


dies 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, Central School 


South Kortright, New York 


ArT seventeen years of washing 
diapers and dishes, wiping noses 
and scrubbing floors, it was almost 
a shock to find myself back in the 
classroom. From observation of my 
own children’s schoolwork and from 
articles I had read I knew that 
great changes were taking place in 
education. I had worried mainly 
about my adequacy in teaching 
reading but a college extension 
course had brought me up to date 
on the latest trends in that field. 
Now I relaxed and settled back, 
complacently feeling that teaching 
hadn’t changed so much after all. 
But I guess it’s a case of “the 
more you know, the more you real- 
ize how little you know.” I’d been 
back in the harness two years and 
had of course already discovered 
that history and geography are no 
longer taught separately. I had a 
beautiful set of social studies books 
in my classroom, and teaching so- 
cial studies was a cinch; or so I 
thought until my told 
me there was more to this social 
studies business than can be printed 
in a book. Again it was an extension 
course from the state teachers’ col- 
lege that put me on the right track. 


cons¢ ience 


Social Learnings 


I now realize that for truly demo- 
cratic living, the very basis of the 
American way of life, social learn- 
ings must be developed. To bring 
this about, a teacher must be alert 
to every opportunity to develop 
each child’s potentialities to the 
fullest and to bring about growth 
in competencies essential to demo- 
cratic living. With these big aims 
always in mind, a teacher should 
provide opportunities for the chil- 
dren under her instruction to devel- 
op an inquiring attitude, to increase 
their ability to work together, and 
to form competent work habits in- 
cluding the ability to identify and 
solve problems. And in these days 
of the space race, it is essential that 
throughout all of her teaching a 
teacher should strive to instill a 
lovalty toward the American way of 
life and a pride in its heritage. 
These aims can be accomplished in 
three ways: doing, observing, and 
studying. I’m afraid that in the past 
my emphasis had been on the third. 
I had become so involved in teach- 
ing facts that I had neglected the 
underlying principle of social stud- 
ies: social learning. 

I decided that my first step 
should be in the direction of creat- 
ing a more democratic atmosphere 


in my classroom. I have been told 
that I have good discipline and of 
course have taken a certain pride in 
the fact. Now I began to wonder if 
it weren’t a dubious distinction. 
Realizing the value of a relaxed, 
tension-free environment, I men- 
tally checked up on myself, and de- 
cided that the atmosphere of my 
classroom was neither too lax nor 
too strict. But why were the chil- 
dren getting into mischief when I 
wasn’t around? Nothing serious, ac- 
tually, but aggravating to a student 
teacher or a special instructor. 

Perhaps I was doing too much of 
the children’s thinking for them. 
An authoritarian environment can 
hinder critical thinking, and I’m 
one of those adults who have a ten- 
dency to hurry things up by making 
decisions for children and by an- 
swering their questions without giv- 
ing them a chance to figure out 
their own answers. I’d have to re- 
vise some of my methods. 

I’ve always enjoyed seeing imme- 
diate results from a new idea, but I 
realized that this time I had started 
a project whose results might be 
negligible ; a problem which, though 
vital and ever changing, might at 
times show rapid progress and at 
other times apparently none at all. 
Could I ever handle anything so in- 
tangible? 

An Anecdotal Record 

Realizing that individual prog- 
ress was probably even more impor- 
tant than group change, I decided 
that the only way I could feel any 
sense of growth was by keeping an 
anecdotal record, and from this I 
MIGHT be able to read progress 
when the year was over. I secured 
a manila folder for each child and 
arranged them alphabetically in a 
drawer of my desk. Another folder 
was for group data. 

Throughout the day I scribbled 
a note to myself whenever some- 
thing significant happened to an in- 
dividual or to the group. These 
were tossed into the drawer to be 
sorted out when a free moment 
came (which might not be that day 
or even the next), transcribed into 
readable English, and put in the 
proper folder or folders. From these 
I hoped to make summarizing en- 
tries in each child’s cumulative 
guidance folder at the end of the 
year. I felt certain that these en- 
tries would also be invaluable for 
parent-teacher conferences. Some- 
times the material seemed irrele- 
vant but I jotted it down anyway, 











Chicago Natural History Museum’s 
new, ingenious, low-cost “package deal” with 


10 ACTUAL FOSSIL SPECIMENS 


—plus leaflet ‘‘Your Own Collection” in- 





terestingly done for young people and ew HORIZON. 
(j 38-page, illustrated booklet “Life Through agest | 
I'() rill the Ages"”—make fossils almost come 
& alive. It's a thrilling package. 
With this package, teachers Swam or Flew, Ancient Birds, 
turn time millions of years Mammals That Were Misfits, 
back so that the fossil speci- and other fascinating fossil 
Mrs. Hunt's sixth-graders all needed mens that the child holds in subjects. Also, two graphs. 





his hand don’t seem dead a 
ba d at FOR these 10 FOSSILS, as described, 


help in learning how to live in a democracy. all but really living today. with leaflet and booklet—postpaid, 
send your name, address and $1.75 





Here's how Mrs. Hunt went at the problem. Bookiet “Life Through the $0 CHICAGO NATURAL HISTORY MU- 
| Ages,” 38 pages, 64 x 85", SEUM, Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 5, Ill. 
| has 48 pictures, most in color. 


Chapters take up Who’s Who 










hoping that the pieces would fall given to Don. Then, today, the very | of the Dinosaurs, Reptiles That 

into place like a jigsaw puzzle be- day of the play, Jimmy returned to 

fore the year was over. school. The class discussed the situ- | YOU GET THESE 10 FOSSIL SPECIMENS: 
Here are some entries from my ation and decided that the part still Binceser Bens Fragment 


records: belonged to Jimmy. Don felt bad 
October 29. Lynn saw a planet near but was a very good sport about it. 


the crescent moon right in the mid- In fact both boys were excellent 


Conifer Wood 
Crinoid Stem 


dle of the afternoon. The almanac sports and were trying to urge the | Worm Tubes 
told us it was Jupiter. A planet is part on the other. Makes me as | Brachiopod 
certainly a rare sight in the day- proud as a mother. Sea Urchin 
time. I never saw one before. I November 26. A short week because Horn Coral 
called the newspaper, giving Lynn of Thanksgiving. I typed and dit- Bryozoan 
full credit for the discovery. toed the assignments for the three | Susutins 
October 30. Lynn’s name in head-_ days and distributed them to the | Snail 


lines in the paper today. For once class. They may work on them at 
he didn’t have to show off to get their own speed and in any order 
attention. I decided to follow this they wish. Such an assignment 
new idea of letting the children makes them a little more responsi- 
study what they’re interested in. So ble for themselves than one closely 
at least half the day was spent look- — supervised by the teacher. One good 
ing up material on planets. From _ step toward the idea of studying on 
the school library I secured all the their own as they will have to in 
available books on astronomy. To- seventh grade next year. The chil- 
morrow we'll report our findings to dren liked the idea. It gave the fast 
each other. Lynn was so busy he’ workers an opportunity to complete 
didn’t have time to show off. their assignments as fast as they | 

Spent the rest of the day watch- pleased and do something else. I | 










> « Satisfying! 


It's just a simple fact that 
the lively flavor and smocth 





chewing of Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 








ing Worl kme n in sti ill a huge oil ti ink liked it too It gave me more time wy give youa right smart little lift and help 
directly outside our window. So _ to assist those who had difficulties. \ a ease tension. Try it when you come home tonight. 
noisy we couldn’t do much of any- December 2. As a part of our study YN 

thing else anyway. Discussed the of Italy, Lynn wanted to draw a | ee 

skill of the machine operator and _ picture of the Tower of Pisa. Then LU 

noted the cooperation and interde- came the problem of comparative | 

pendence between him and the height and width and the amount 

other workmen. Comments, “Boy, of lean. He found slight discrepan- re ae ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 


-- TEACHING MADE EASY 


those guys work hard,” “I’d hate cies in various books. A good expe- 
ia —- 
STANSI SCIENTIFIC CO |’ | ra 
- } The Stansi Science Kit contains adequate 


to have his job.” and “Wonder how rience. 
much he earns?” Lazy, lazy Francis did a fine job 





apparatus to carry on an excelle eleme 
tary science program. Pupils perform 120 ex- 



































October 31. Discussed vandalism on of drawing an aqueduct. At least periments which arouse interest and enthe- 
Halloween, brought out by the fact both he and I know now that he seep Bel Besa flee gegg: Blaw 
that the workmen are hurrving to can. I don’t know which of us was pictures. The teaching manual is easy to 
: 1 : follow i eat time-saver for th 
install the tank to prevent prank- the more excited. stew sad ts © gree e ° 
sters from rolling it away. Came to Malcolm B. of his own accord | What the kit contains: 
the conclusion that most pranks are looked up some information about 1. Over 150 pieces of science equip- 
destructive. Hannibal crossing the Alps. Suc- ment. 
November 15. Maybe it’s my au-_ cess at last after waiting so long for 2. Workbook of over 125 experi- 
. . . . . . . *_* . ments. 
thoritarian thinking showing again, him to show some initiative . : ‘ 
or ; y 5 ‘ P “> 3. Metal cabinet with shelves, 7” x 
but I set the bail rolling for a dis- December 3. Mrs. Cairns. the other | 16” x 20 
—— of courtesy, because r lack sixth-grade teacher, made — For Free Elementary Science Catalog 
of courtesy was becoming evident. ments for our class to go to the high siete: tae 
We made and marked individually S¢ hool science lab for some demon- Price complete with teaching 1, equip t STANSI SCIENTIFIC co 
a check list covering listening to strations. Gave them a chance to and metal storage cabinet $55.90 . 
: > “ . - Contents of Kit with Manual but without 4931 Menh Mose S+ 
others, taking turns, sharing mate- feel eood about having someone do ‘ Cablect cede .. «$47.90 Chi ort +. rte . 
: > . ° ° . eaching M 1 oni : not 
rials, expressing thanks, and work- something nice for them especially eching Monee! exly — a en 
ing quietly. as Mr. Chien had given up half his 
November 22. Talked about cour- lunch period to conduct the dem- 65 Doys ¢ 
ae a rr “Bt mec WORLD tion 1798 
tesy again. Decided that last week’s onstrations. Z Gacitic Geum O00R. finan € 
? . rr - a ror apor t » 
check list has made us courtesy- Today we had our first real plan- i A Aa ce OP ud 
conscious, ning period for the improvement of seeking a book publisher | Euivoi se 99 a fr TD ane 
November 23. Problems. Jimmy was our personal behavior as citizens of Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how o 
t j eS . i : . | to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- h ! 
chose n for the lead in our drama- the s¢ hool, home, and community, tional advertising, publicity and promotion. pens Sal alba mer repeat Mey 
tization about Longfellow. When Topics suggested for discussion in- Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. I-8 For the Young of All Ages Ask Your Trove! age 
Jimmy became sick, the part was cluded: (Continued on page 90 Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave. N.Y. 16 sl TA Dept. t 545 Sth Ave., New York 17 
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ADVANCED 


Flo-master 


Felt Tip Per 


instant-Drying BOLD MARKS —FINE LINES 
in brilliant colers — on any surface 
































A dramatic new teaching tool has 
come to America’s classrooms in the 
Flo-master Felt Tip Pen! With this 
neat, compact, precision-made in- 
strument, you can produce flash 
cards, posters, maps, signs, charts, 
music scores in ‘less than one-half 
the time that other methods require. 


The Flo-master is always ready 
for immediate, on-the-spot use—no 
tedious bother cf setting-up and 
storing paint, thinners, pallets, 
brushes. Described by eminent art- 
ists as “the most versatile graphic- 
arts instrument ever created,” the 
Flo-masier handles with such facil- 
ity that teachers with Only modest 
ability can achieve superior results. 


The new Flo-master School Bul- 
letin suggests dozens of additional 
ways—such as identification of stu- 
dents’ clothing and equipment—in 
which the Flo-master Pen can be in- 
valuable to you. For ay free copy, 
return the coupon below. 








AT RIOHT: Advanced Flo-master 
with ink and cleanser, Stock 
4AD-22A $3.90. 


BELOW: Colorcraft sets, include 
ing 4 pens, 4 inks, cleanser and ex- 
tra felt tips, Stock §$4AD-2A $15. 





CUSHMAN & DENISON ' 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY * CARLSTADT, N. J. 
Send copy of newest Flo-master School Bulletin 





PTTL TEL] usury prooucrs ron 7s years 








The Lincolns Heed the Call 
of the Frontier 


(Continued from page 54) 


tom—Don't see much use in all this 
education, myself. I never went to 
school a day in my life, but more’n 


one person has said I'm the shrewdest 
ignorant man around here. 
The y all laug h 

nancry—Tom, I wish you'd quit tell- 
ing that story. You're not ignorant 
You're a fine carpenter, and you know 
it and everyone else knows it. 

tom—She’s just sayin’ that ‘cause 
it was her uncle taught me the trade. 

They laugh again. 

saraH—No such thing. She’s sayin’ 
it "cause it’s true. 

TOM pushes back his stool 
to move up to the fire? 
plumb cold once the sun goes down 
(He puts more wood on the fire. 

Nancy and Sarah gather up the 
cups. Graham and Tom take chairs 
near the fire. Abe sits on the floor with 
his back wall of the fire- 
pla é. 

ase (eyes on Graham’s knapsack) — 
What's in your knapsack, Dr. Graham? 

NANCY (Stopping her tasks to reprove 
her son Abe, is that good manners? 

tom—That boy’s curious as a jay 
bird. 

GRAHAM~—That’s all right, Nancy. 
He asked a perfectly natural question. 
He pulls the sack to him and opens 


Want 


closer Gets 


against the 


it. He ks at Abe So you want to 
know what’s in my knapsack, Abe? 

Abs nods Well. let’s see He reach- 
es in and lifts out one article at a 
time Here's a pretty pebble I fished 


out of the river, and here are some 
more like it that I chipped off the 
bluffs. (He hands them to Abe.) Here 


are some leaves from a tree I couldn't 
name. Here are a few hazelnuts for 
my lunch when I get hungry. And here 


at the bottom is the skin from a kind 
of snake I have never seen before. 

(Abe and Sarah peek in.) 

tom—What do you do with all that 
junk, Doc? 

eraHam (laughing)—Oh, I carry it 
around awhile. I always think I'll take 
it back East and study it—maybe write 
a book about it. Usually, though, I just 
throw it away when I find something 
more interesting to carry. Shall we 
put all this stuff back into the knap- 
Sac k, Abe? 

They collect it and put knapsack 
away.) 

saraH—Do you know where you're 
going when you're out there in the 
woods, Dr. Graham? 

GRAHAM— Well, sometimes I do, and 
sometimes I just don’t care where I am 
going. Right now, I’m heading for 
Elizabethtown. There’s a storekeeper 
there I want to see. His name’s John 
James Audubon—knows all about birds. 

tom—lI've heard of him—goes traips- 
in’ off every so often to find out about 
birds—leaves his wife to go and live 
with friends. 

GraHam—He’'ll probably be a famous 
man some day—if he ever puts what 
he knows about birds into a book. 

tom—Guess ‘most anyone could 
write a book—if he knew anythin’ to 
write about—an’ had the time—an’ 
could write. 

They laugh.) 

ase—I bet Pappy could write a book, 
sure enough. He knows lots of good 
about the Lincolns that were 
Quakers and settled in Pennsylvania— 
an’ about Granpappy Abraham an’ 
Dan’l Boone. Tell that again about 
Granpappy getting killed by the In- 
dians, Pappy. 

tom—You reckon Mr. Graham 
would be interested in that, son? 

GRAHAM~—Sure, I'm interested, Tom. 
You say your father was a friend of 
Daniel Boone? 


stories 





Cross-Country Game 
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This game can be played by two or 
four players. The players start from 
Portland in a race to see who can be 
first to reach Jacksonville. 

A spinner is made from a square of 
cardboard, divided into four trian- 
gles, and numbered from 1 to 4. At- 
tach an arrow in the center for 
spinning. Buttons are used for 
markers, 

Rules—First player spins, and he 
begins on the route from Portland 
indicated by the spinner. Second 
player spins, taking any other route 
his number shows. Third player spins, 
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taking one of the other routes, and 
so on. If a player spins a number al- 
ready taken, he must wait his next 
turn, and hope to spin an unused 
number. 

Each player must spin the next 
number shown on the map to make 
his next move. The first to reach 
Jacksonville is the winner. 

Example—If first player spins a 
2, he moves to Spokane. On his next 
turn, he must spin a 1 to move on 
to Helena. If not, he must wait his 
turn to try again, until he finally 
does spin 1. Frederick D, Brewer 


tom—Yep. Dan’! Boone’s trail went 
right past my pappy’s place in Virgin- 
ny. But Boone had so much to say 
about the good land in Kentucky my 
pappy couldn’t rest until he moved 
there, too. 

e@raHam—lIs that so? 

tom—Yep. I was only a li'l shaver 
at the time—about two years old. 
When I was six, just a little younger 
than Abe is now, I saw my pappy get 
killed by an Indian arrow. 

GRAHAM That's too bad. 

tom—Yep. But that’s the way it was 
in those days. White men movin’ in, 
an’ Indians tryin’ to drive ’em out. 
There was killin’ on both sides—bound 
to be. Everybody expected it. 

GraHam—Yes, I suppose so, Are 
your brothers still alive, Tom? 

tom—Yep. Farmin’ up north in In- 
dianny. That’s where the frontier is 
now. I’m kinda hankerin’ to go out 
there myself. 

wancry—Oh, Tom, don’t think about 
movin’ again so soon! We’ve only lived 
here four years. You've worked so hard 
to clear the land and pay the taxes. 

tom—Makes no difference. People 
are losin’ their land all around us, 

e@rakam—How can that be? 
tom—Somethin’ about the titles not 
bein’ clear. 

ase—Pappy says Dan’l Boone lost 
every acre he had. If it could happen 
to Dan’! Boone, it could happen to us 
just as well. 

tom—I don’t aim to sit quiet an’ let 
that happen. I'd ruther move on. 

saraH—Did you know Dan’l Boone, 
Dr. Graham? 

GraHam—Well, as a matter of fact, 
I did. 

SARAH—You did? 

GraHam—Yes. Many’s the time 
Daniel and I hit the trail together. I 
remember one time the Indians were 
coming after us. Daniel cut off a grape- 
vine near its root. First he swung on it, 
and then I did. We swung about thirty 

forty feet maybe—and when the In- 
dians got to that point they couldn’t 
find any trace of our footprints any- 
where. 

ase—Then did you get away? 

Graham (seriously)—No, sir. The 
Indians caught up with us and killed 
us both! 

ase—Aw— 

(They all laugh.) 

saRaH—Aren’t you afraid of Indians, 
Dr. Graham? 

GRaAHAM—Afraid? No, I guess not 
Not any more. Most of the Indians are 
my friends. They know I don’t want 
anything that is theirs. 

tom—You sound like that Johnny 
Appleseed that my brother Josiah told 
me about—a fellow that goes wander- 
ing around in the woods in Indianny, 
planting seeds to grow apple trees 
The Indians are his friends, too—none 
of them ever bother him. 

GRAHAM—Yes, Johnny Appleseed 
and I are old friends. He’s a lot young- 
er than Dan’l Boone or myself, of 
course—more your age, Tom. 

ase—I'd sure like to see that Johnny 
Appleseed. 

GRAHAM—You'd like him, Abe. He's 
been everywhere, seen everything—and 
nothing ever hurts him. 

saraH—What does he look like? 

GRAHAM— Johnny Appleseed? Oh, he 
looks kinda wild—wears only an old 
gunny sack with holes cut out for his 
arms and head. 

ase (/aughing)—Just about like me 
Most of the time all I wear is a long 
shirt Mammy makes for me. 

GRAHAM—I guess it doesn’t matter- 
as long as you’re comfortable and look 
decent. 

ase—Some of the boys at the mill 
tried to tease me about it a time or 
two, but after I’d punched a few noses 
they decided to act different. 

(Continued on page 78) 








Channeling Enthusiasm about 


hOCKETS 


with Young Children 


GERTRUDE KLINK McMURDY 


Kindergarten Teacher, School No. 2 
lean, New York 


—O UR kindergarten children had been watching on TV the 
launching of missiles from Cape Canaveral, Florida. We 
talked about them in our daily discussions. We decided to write 
a letter to Cape Canaveral and tell them so. We drew some pic- 
tures and the children helped me to write a very short letter, 
and we enclosed the drawings. In about ten days we received 
a letter from the Office of Information Services at the Air Force 
Missile Test Center. The children were delighted. The letter 
came with some illustrations of various type missiles as well as 
some information about missiles fired from Cape Canaveral. 
The children began bringing in big and little illustrations of mis- 
siles from magazines and newspapers. 


Now they started to express themselves with materials such as 
paint, crayons, and clay. (Children can do this better in art than 
they can verbally.) They drew pictures of the missiles as they 
visualized them—the nose cone—the various stages. They 
showed the men at Cape Canaveral who worked on the missiles. 
They drew pictures with bright crayons, and painted over the 
entire pictures with thin black paint. 


Next we decided to make three-D rockets. We knew missiles 
were various shapes and sizes. We decided on a cardboard tube 
for the body. We rolled newspaper and placed it inside. The 
nose cone and the fins were made of papier-mache. When dry, 
they were painted with quick-drying aluminum paint. The various 
stages of the rocket were designated by cutting strips of col- 
ored foil and pasting them around the tube. 


We covered a mattress case with black paper, making a back- 
ground about six feet high to give it plenty of elevation. Plac- 
ing a styrofoam moon near the top, we arranged our rockets on 
the board as if they were about to land on it. Scotch tape and 
paper fasteners held the rockets in place. Yellow, green, and 
red Christmas spray was added to show combustion or the re- 
verse tail exhaust as the rocket slows down. 
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Winter Summerland 
(Continued from page 62) 


the children had spent vacations in 
the South, and they enthu- 
siastic supporters in selecting Florida 
for our trip 
For the 


and te 


were our 


next few days, our “show 


periods were devoted to the 


accumulat n ot things that depicted 
the Southland. The children brought 
pict ires of southern scenes and ob- 
jects. We accumul ited post cards, 
growing plants, artificial plants, shells, 
coconuts, Spanish moss, orang Ss, grape- 
fruit, real and artificial palms, a sand 
dollar tar fish, sea horses, a stuffed 
‘ tor, pineapple (we planted the 
top and watched it grov cypress 
" sweet pe tato which wW also 
planted bamboo mats, beach um- 
brella, goldfish, other tropical fish, and 
a rockKet 
We set up three display areas. One 
was a grouping of post-card scenes. 
Another was a grouping of under-t! 
sea onprects For a base we were ftor- 
tunate in getting shelf paper printed 
with undersea pictures. We also had 
a b > ne on a | ORV s] et We 
used parake {t ar ivel, bl we ¢ nstruction 
the water, and included tiny 


paper for 
cars, shells, and little 
trees that the children made. 


artificial palm 





Valentine Scramble 


Unscramble the words in each line 

To find important words for Saint 
Valentine. 

H is for PYPAH and gay, 

The way we feel on Valentine Day. 

E is for HEAC loving friend 

Who will get the valentine we send. 

A is for RORWAS:; it’s also in dart; 

These go together in valentine art. 


R is for DER, which goes with white, 

Colors to decorate a valertine just 
right. 

T is for METI we take 

For the many valentines we make. 


Into a HEART these letters fall, 


The most important valentine word 
of all! Rosalie W. Doss 
oury 


‘poy ‘smozry ‘yory ‘Addepzy :ssomsuy 
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pre ject, Vv m l cl len, 
all in wi I WwW I nd 
When tl uthern pl “ ie! 
way, W ! ! 
den. Tl ( we ¢ red 

ral. 

Q)ver ft \ k end of t S | 
week of t ro t. half of win 
ter iral disappeared! W hap- 
pened \ t the t rs « lensed 
the wintet I to | ft yard 
spac Th her half 1 ire on 
Monday mornit It had just a bar 

plain green per) gra nd 
blue per ky 

The cl v to it that the bare 
t sprouted ves. Some hung paper 
ranges from the branches. Robins and 
bluebirds that had migrated from 
Il! rn 5 app red. 

Other tre palms, cypress, live 
oaks—were placed on the Florida half 

f the I n-board | Iscape. Span- 

hi pped from the oak. The 
t d sandp per “beach,” 

s. The people on 
he | h wore | ng suits and sun 
hats 

Our 1 craft activity was the cre- 

tion chil beach hats and sun 

| W yw finished, they 
were | on the Florida end of our 


ng the mittens, 
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The children loved to sing th 
“Beach Hat Song”: 
We wear straw hats and specs 
To protect us from the sun, 
When we are on Florida shores 
Enjoying the fun. 
—MILDRED FLANDERS 

To complete the two balancing 
scenes, we placed an IIlinois pennant 
the winter scene and a Florida 
pennant over the summerland scene. 
We made paper thermometers. 
The red mercury was placed at 80 
degrees for Florida and at zero for 
Illinois. (The conc: pt gained of course 
that in a warm climate the 
mercury is higher in the thermometer 
than it is in a cold climate 

Of course we used books 
of facts, stories, pictures, poems, and 
songs. The Bie Golden Scier Book, 
Winter Noisy Book, by Margaret Wise 
Brown (Cadmus and Let’s Go to 
the Seashore, by Harriet Huntington 
Doubleday popular. 

One of the high lights of the proj- 
beach party. Committees 
were appointed, believe it or not, to 
details. One 


irrangements, 


abov - 


two 


was 


as sources 


were 
ect was a 
execute the 


did the table 
ial tr 


plan and 
committe 
using mate ym the exhibits of ob- 


jects brought from home. Another 
planned and prepared the menu of 
fruit cup and graham crackers. Still 
another had charge of our parade. 

The day of the party came. First 
we had the parade. The children wore 
the beach hats and sun glasses they 
had mad Eacl ne carried some- 
thing from the South 

After the parade came the buffet 
lunch. TI teachers had arranged a 
centerpi for the buffet table by 
using a straw hat, fruit, coconut, palm 
plant, and azalea. 

A fifth-grade boy opened coconuts. 
Ea h ch ld had a sip of coconut milk 
and a piece of fresh coconut. The 
shells of the nuts were saved to make 
bird feeders 

Each cl 


ld carried his lunch to his 
e Sat down be fore 
had made. He 


corated 


group table 


a colorful place ma 
used a napkin he had di 

During the rest period that followed 
each child had a few minutes to lounge 
ich umbrella. Grown-ups 


where } 


h 
id 


under the be 
came and took pictures 

Peter said, “Oh, it was such a nice 
trip. I’m going to tell Mother all 
about it.” 

And Jane said, “Now I'm going to 
give a party just like this at home.” 
What did the 
Oh, so much more than we had ex- 
pected! There were basic lessons in 
{ raphy, transportation, vocabulary, 
n both natural and l 
how* to tell temperature, nature 

izati committee 
scope of our 


> } ) 
project accomplish 


phvsic 
study, 
che miustry, organization 
activity), interest in the 
and social 


nation, graces, to name a 
fe “ 
" - ee 
Parents, who enjoved sending or 
bringing real 1 and sharing slides of 
trips they had taken, were eager to 


suggest other interesting localities that 


the kindergartens might visit in a 
similar way. Of course, we could have 
had a winter party to balance the 


beach party, featuring winter clothes, 
rhythms related to skating, sliding. 
and the like, and having maple sugar 
and popcorn balls for refreshments 


CHEMICAL GARDEN 


Put one or more pieces of coal, 
coke, or brick in a glass or shallow 
pottery container (not metal In a 
separate dish, mix 6 tablespoonfuls 
each of water, salt, and bluing, and 2 
tablespoonfuls of ammonia. Pour the 
mixture the coal, This will pro- 
duce a “winter” garden. A few drops 
of mercurochrome, red _ ink, or food 
coloring may be added to get a coral 
effect. 


ove! 


The Lincolns Heed the Call 
of the Frontier 


(Continued from page 72) 


wancy—Oh, Abe, you never told me 
you'd been fighting. 

ase—Not worth mentioning, Mam- 
my. I didn’t get hurt. 

tom—You know, Doc, the more I 
hear about this rovin’ life, the more I 
think I'd like to move on to Indianny 
—see new country. 

Nancy—But, Tom, we have nice 
neighbors, a preacher to hold services 
for us, a school. You're well thought of 
here, Tom. Why, they even made you 
road surveyor! 

tom—Mebbe so, but I still feel we 
should move. Maybe the neighbors will 
follow—some of them, anyhow, 

GrRaHam—Well, I can see why yor 
might wart to move, Tom. As you say, 
have a clear 


its pretty important to 


title to your land. (Turns to Nancy 
But I feel kind of guilty, Nancy, 
wondering how many of these ideas 


I've put into his head by talking about 
Dan'l Boone, John Audubon, Johnny 
Appleseed, and myself. 

nancy—He probably had all those 
ideas in his head already, Dr. Graham 
I've noticed him gettin’ restless, but I 
hoped it wasn’t so. A woman hates to 
move all the time. She leaves so many 
things behind—almost like leavin’ 
part of herself in each place 

ase—lHow travel to In 
dianny, Pappy—by covered wagon? 

tom—Flatboat’s the way we'd go 
It'd be as easy as pie. Your mammy 
could take all her things with her. I'd 
here on Knob 


ht down Roll- 


would we 


build a flatboat right 
Creek. We could sail ri 
ing Fork, into the Salt River, and then 
into the Ohio. Nothin’ to it. 

NANCY (doubt/ull) I'm sure you 
could do it, Tom, if you wanted to. 
But to take such small children into 
the wilderness— 

ase—What small children, Mammy? 

They laugh. 

tom— That's right. Your youngest is 
almost a man. Abe’s big enough to be- 
cin swingin’ an ax, 

NANCY (alarmed 
much too young a 
get hurt 

tom—An’ he might not. Abe won't 
touch a gun, so he'll have to learn to 
can’t be 

Il start 


Oh, Tom! He’ 
child! He mich 


swing an ax. Frontier kids 

spoon-fed all their lives. W< 
tomorrow. [ll set Abx 
logs, and then I'll go te { 
who will buy this 


to trimming 


town an’ see if 


I can find someone I buy 
farm. 

nancy—Well, I s pose if we're goin’ 
to move, we'd better do it right away. 


I'd hate to be caught in the wilderness 
in the winter without shelter. 
tom—Well, what do vou say, Abe? 
If you an’ I are goin’ to start that flat- 
boat tomorrow, we'd better hit the hay 


gin sawin’ wood 

ase—Oh, please—not until Mammy 
has told her story out of the Bible! 

NANCY— Just a short one, then. 

saRaAH—What story are you going to 
tell, Mammy? 

nancy—Well, I think I'll tell the 
one about the first Abraham— 

ase—The one that went into the 
Promised Land? 

nancy— Yes. I was thinkin’ that th 
first Abraham didn’t know any mor 
about the Promised Land than we di 
about Indianny—not as much, maybe 
But he put his trust in God, and went, 
anyway—and everything turned out all 
right for him. 

ase—I hope it'll turn out all right 
for us, too, Mammy. 

NANCY How else could it be? The 
same God that watched over that 
Abraham is watchin’ over us right now 
Never forget that, Abe. 

ase—l'll remember, Mammy-—just 
like I always remember what you tell 


an’ be 
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Lillie D. Chaffin 
described this project 















Making Portfolios 


Cut two pieces of cardboard as large 
as the drawings to be put in portfolio. 
Cut and decorate muslin 2” wider and 3” 
longer than both cardboards. Mount card- 
board on cloth, leaving 1” between them 
and 1” margin on either end. Fold over 
and paste cloth to re-enforce edges. Dec- 
orate construction paper and paste it in- 
side to make lining. 


Creative Construction Ideas 


Samples sent by 
Lucile Jackson 






































Seed and Cereal Designs 


Russian olive seeds and other 
seeds and cereals offer limitless 
possibilities for primary art. Use 
heavy cardboard for a base. Simple 
flower, fruit, or tree designs are 
easy for lower grades to work with. 
Seeds can be left natural, or dyed 
with food coloring or tempera. 

















Grace Brunton 
used this idea 


Wall Valentine Holders 


Fold 12” x 18” red 
or white paper in 
half the long way. 
Round off the top to 
make the shoulder of 
a heart. Open the 
fold and refold, fol- 
lowing sketches below. 
Decorate with cray- 
ons or paint. Adda 
ribbon bow at the top 
for a hanger. 














Newspaper Puppet 











Fold a double § 
sheet of news- 

paper in half the 
long way. Fold 
again and follow 

the steps shown below. 
A folded quarter sheet 
makes arms. Cover head 
with plain paper and add 
features. Slip clothing 
Over puppet's head. Ma- 
nipulate it by slipping 
hand under rubber bands 
that hold the arms. 








1 —— 


” Idea from 
Leola Mittelbach 








S RUBBER BANDS 
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SL/T FOR LEGS 



































‘reative Construction Ideas 


ADVANCED LEVEL 


teeevenacnonuinee 





Sennene ene nnnneceneenonnnereenvengnnon sans 





Valentine Cupid a AS laxs 


ne 












be 


Blow up two red balloons (the one for 
the head slightly smaller). Tie together. 
Cut arms, legs, wings, arrow from oak 
tag. The bow is cardboard covered with 
metallic paper. Paper curls make the 
hair. Features are painted on. 





Audrey E. Joyce 
used this idea 





meer ee hes “es tat Hee Seek si Salen AS See me Ruth Kirkpatrick Goodwin 
GEILE VO)" ntins RATE AG oot Ma peel Ay Byte gree contributed this Carolyn W. Browning 
used this motivating idea 











A Felt Picture 


Make a simple pencil sketch of the 
picture to be done. Cut out areas 
needed from scraps of new felt or from 
old felt hats. Glue the cutouts ona 
large felt background in a neutral 
color. Instead of a frame, mount the 
picture on dark felt or paper. 








Sent in by 
Jennie Thomas 




















Tooled Foil Designs 
Combining Paper 


and Paint 


Cut shapes from colored construc- 
tion paper to represent people, ob- 
jects, and background forms. Mount 
on 12” x 18” paper. Move them about 
to get a pleasing effect and paste. 
With black paint add details to 
figures and fill in background. 


Pad desks with thick 
newspapers. Use a paint- 
brush handle or any blunt 
instrument for tooling. 
Make designs on aluminum 
foil plates or pieces of 
heavy-duty foil sold in 
rolls (6” x 8” is a good 
size). Staple designs to 
contrasting paper mounts, 
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> 
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brand-new 


teaching 
aids 


for 


’ 


kindergarten 
and 





primary 


grades 


COMMUNITY HELPERS ACTIVITIES 


10 POSTERS ano 
10 STORIES ano ACTIVITIES 


ON LIQUID-PROCESS MASTERS 
SET | SET Il 


The Policeman The Carpenter 

The Newsboy The Plumber 

The Ice Cream Man The Supermarket Checker 
The Barber The Waitress 

The Fireman The Druggist 

The Postman The Moving Man 

The Trash Man The Shoe Repairman 

The Milkman The Baker 

The Gasoline Man The Tree Surgeon 

The Street Cleaner The Telephone Operator 


10 postees 








Designed especially for primary grades, this brand-new series presents 
typical community helpers with stories and activities on duplicator mas- 
ters. Each set contains 10 large (13” x 16”) posters printed in two colors 
(five different colors in each set) with a liquid-process master for each 
of the posters. 


The posters are real eye-catchers, ideal for classroom use. They are 
cleverly drawn and right up-to-date. Each master presents a short story 
about the helper and his work plus activities for the pupils. Printed in 
large type, the text is written for children in language they can read. 
The activities are of various types: simple arithmetic problems, true- 
false, matching words and pictures, and fill-in blanks. Each set is en- 
closed in a sturdy portfolio. 


MOTHER GOOSE R 


This is one of the most delightful 
groups of charts ever presented for 
classroom use. Prepared by a former 
elementary art supervisor, each set 
contains twenty pictures illustrating 
well-known nursery rhymes such as 


Set $1 


FOLK and FAIRY TALES POSTER 





10 cronies ano activins 
i Bin 


oo ce ee oo ee Oe 


















For Liquid-Process Duplicator 


Each Set $2.75 


HYMES POSTERS 


Old King Cole, Boy Blue, Jack and 
Jill, Mother Hubbard, and others. 
Printed in large type similar to manu- 
script writing, the rhymes are easily 
read by children. The posters are 
printed on five pastel shades of board. 


50 


S 


FOLK ns FAlRy | 


Here is the companion set to the 
Mother Goose Posters. Illustrated by 
the same artist, this set contains 20 
large-size posters that portray well- 
known Folk and Fairy Tales. The eye- 
catching drawings include Hansel and 


Gretel, Jack and the Beanstalk, The 
Gingerbread Boy, Sleeping Beauty, 
Cinderella, Little Red Riding Hood, 
the Three Little Pigs, and others. Five 
pastel colors are used for the ten 
sheets, printed on both sides. 


| TALES | 


For Kinderporten and Primary ( 


uA ‘ 

aut ae 

Mh hc) x Ree 
! e 1 


Set $1.50 


Sy 


x 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., bansvile. n.y. Kindergarten-Primary 





- 
I ! 
: : 
Please send me the following Teaching Aids at once: . 
| 2 ART ACTIVITIES 
[) Community Helpers Activities @ $2.75 each hte: betadlsiaie tits teatime wien 

ies oer is -new ivi >e 
| C Set | [) Set It I all the requirements of a successful art 
Mother Goose Rhymes Posters @ $1.50 each ......... handbook. It combines creativity with the 
| Folk and Fairy Tales Posters @ $1.50 each ......... | exercise of originality, uses materials 
| Kindergarten-Primary Art Activities | normally available, and integrates art with 
| Paper Cover ............ @ $2.25 each | other fields. Many suggestions relate to 
I ihn Cannes @ $3.00 each | ~~ raging ws! _— behavior patterns 
l ss : | and to health and safety. 
! Total Amount of this Order I 7 
! P ; , Encl , -» full | The 150 art activities cover Art Skills, Bulletin Boards, Gifts, Group 
1 [) Bill me. I will pay in 30 days. nclosed is $ pyre fF Participation, Health and Safety, Holidays and Social Weeks, Lan- 
Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges guage Arts, Music, Nature Study, Numbers, Parties, Science, Seasons, 
i and Social Studies. The Ready Reference Index lists the activities topi- 
i NE co ic.5 06 7 ae Re od Re CRE De eee ein kde seen kers cally and alphabetically. Clear, usable illustrations. Complete, concise 
| i directions. 96 pages. 
po Street or R. DD... 2... cece cece cece eee eee c ence ecceeeeeeeenees } 
I isis ecu dn ss cutneeneenens Rel sinew | Paper Cover $2.25 Hard Cover $3.00 

IN 259 

_ en audi 
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IEUROPE 
$698: 


11 COUNTRIES 


26 SAILINGS from NEW YORK 
JANUARY 17th thru MAY 29th 


Sailing on Queen Mary, Queen Elizabeth, S.S. 
United States, $.S. Ryndam, Empress of Engiand, 
S.S. Flandre, $.S. Statendam and Empress of 
Britain. European Grand Tour visiting England 
Holland, Belgium, Luxembourg, Germany, Switzerland 
Liechtenstein, Austria. Italy, French Riviera, Monte 


Ca France. ALL EXPENSE—PERSONALLY ES 
CORTED ludes round tr , t steamship pas 
sage, al! First Class hote most mea all sightseeing 
First Cla transportat in € oe — and 
even tig Later retu if desired limited to 


42 members. SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR WRITE 

FOR FREE BOOKLET NO. 61-8 

~~ ee ere ee ee ee ee a 
CARAVAN TOURS, Inc. 
220 $. Stete * Chicago 4, Ill. 
Please send Free Booklet No 61-B 




















HOTEL D uane 


MADISON AVENUE at 37th STREET 
NEW YORK 


LOCATION ...In the heart of quiet Murray 
Hill section...a few streets from Grand 
Central and Penn RR. Stations and Air- 
line Terminals... adjacent to all business 
districts 

ACCOMMODATIONS. light, spacious 
rooms and suites refucnished through- 
out... delightfully air conditioned... TV 
and Radio too! 


RATES ... singles, doubles and suiles... 
attractively low priced, 


Write for illustrated brochure 


SPECIAL TEACHERS’ DISCOUNTS! 








—_ 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
Learn ai Home , eileen 

t ; 4 r pur It « : ler 
VOuR ‘ Se ay a bs ther c 
' " BACHELOR OF 
music 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
Dept. 629, 2000 So. M Chicago 16, ul. § 
Pub. School Mus. (Beg er \ 
Pub. School Mus. (Supervisor 


é 


° - 


Mus ext 
| 


How TEACHERS Can 
BORROW BY MAIL 


Yon can getaquick cesh loan entirely 
by mail if you are regularly employed. 
Weare State license: and make loans 
from $50- $600 anywhere in the U.S. 
Thia service is fast and completely 
.- No endorsers sequived, 
No agents willcall. School authorities, 
relatives, tradespeople, friends 
vever know you are applying for 
a loan.’ Small monthly payments 
to fit your income. pay 
ments required faring Yo psy 
less vacation months J rtf co 


PON today to get information and A 
Money Request sent FREE in pilaia SS 








envelope. Write todry! 


POSTAL FINANCE CO., Dept. 902A 
200 Kesline Buliding, Omaha, Nebrasna 


550-5600 EASY-CONFIDENTIAL! 
POSTAL FINANCE ce... Bet. | 902A 
-» Omaha, N 


Pt nerd e- mb one vy Heqoast Fecmand and or REE information 
about Teacher 





WAMB .nccccccecccanccocagpecaaasese+cce eeance-scces 
ADDRES... .coccccameccenensnr e+ +++ —— =. -<neeonmnee | 
TOWN .........0- avecccsceccsce oo STATh. .cccc---<o “ 9 
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ntinued from page 67) 


On the back seat Grandma sat quietly 
between the two little girls 

Becky sat very straight. She thought 
how lucky she was that Grandfather 
had such a fine team of horses that 
folks wanted him to drive Mr. Lincoln 
to the speaking. 

She thought how nice it was to have 
a pretty friend like Melinda to ride 
with her in the carriage and share 
her pleasure. 

But best of all was the thought that 
she reminded Mr. Lincoln of his 


mother. 


Jeffrey and the 
Airport Gate 
Continued from page 67) 


“A baby deer!” said Jeffrey aloud. 
“TI wonder how it got on the airfield.” 

He was sure that he hadn't left the 
gate open this time. And then Jeffrey 
remembered what Pete had said about 
having trouble with deer on the field. 

‘The 2:50 will be in soon,” Jeffrey 
thought as he looked anxiously around. 
He was alone on the airfield except 
for some visitors sitting on a bench 
near Gate 1. Jeffrey knew that it 
would be too late to act by the time 
Pete and the boys came. The deer 
might wreck the plane. “I'll just have 
to do something myself,” he said, 
adding a prayer for guidance 

As if in answer, Jeffrey suddenly 
knew what he must do. Quickly he 
ypened Gate 3. Carefully he closed i 
behind him 

Then slowly Jeffrey started to move 
ward the fawn. He was careful not 

make any quick motions that might 
frighten the little fellow. Finally he 
t close enough to see the white spots 
n his soft brown coat. The fawn 
turne d as if to run, but then it stopped 
It looked cur isiy at Jeffrey 

leffi vy crumbled the cooky in his 
pocket. He dropped a few crumbs near 
iway from 





the fawn and then moved ; 
it. Gradually he moved from the run- 
way onto the large plot of grass that 
bordered it. Behind him he left a trail 


The motor of the 2:50 made a loud, 
roaring sound as it circled to land 





Jeffr Vv cast « anxious giance at it 
and then turned back to the deer. It 
was nibbling on the crumbs! Step by 


step, Jeffrey moved into the grass. 
Slowly the fawn moved along, eat- 


ing the crumbs as it came. Finally it 


left the landing strip and followed the 
rail into the grass. The roar of the 
plane was now so loud that it drowned 

t evervthing els Jeffrey was sur- 
prised that the noise didn’t frighten 
tl fawn 


When the deer got close enough, 
J ffrey threw his arms around its neck 
a 1 on tight. Just then the plane 
glided past on its way to the main 


He heard someone say, “Nice going, 


Jeff,” and he turned to find Pete and 


the bovs. “The deer come down over 
the hill and onto the field,” Pete ex- 
plained to the others. “They certainly 


give us tr senda” 

“T remembered what you said about 
the dog, so I knew I had to get him 
off the field,” Jeffrey said 

“That's right. There might have 
been an accident. I'm glad you were 
here, Jeff,’ Pete said 

Jeffrey smiled 

“Cuess we'll send this baby up to 
Gate man Park,” Red sa d as he picked 
up the little fawn. “There he can 
grow up without wrecking planes.” 

Jeffrey stayed to watch the plane 
being serviced. Then he turned to go 

“By. Jeff,” Pete said. “Will we see 
you tomorrow we 

Jeff nodded. With a happy feeling 
all through him, he went out the gate, 
and cart fully closed it behind him. 


Here Comes Spring 
(Continued from page 45) 


The Fruit Trees’ petals drifted to the 
ground in a gentle breeze and their 
soft song said: 


 —_—= a a 














pa 
Blos - som pet - als, pink and white, 
0 dood 
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In and out a-mongthe flowers 








Buzz lit - tle hon - ey - bees. 


Next, Spring sent her Ladybugs with 
twelve black spots on their red backs 
Then she sent tiny yellow-green leaves 
to grow along the branches of the 
Trees. 

The People listened and heard the 
“Croak, croak, Spring is coming” song 
of the Frogs by the brooks and around 
the ponds 

Now the six weeks were almost up 
and the world didn’t look as if Old 
Man Winter lived there any more. Miss 
Spring had sent so many Messengers 
to tell the People she was on her way 
that it looked as if she were already 
there. 

So the Winter Wind decided there 
was no use keeping the Sun covered 
with the puffy Gray Clouds all the 
time and he blew them away. The Sun 
shone bright 

The People were happy and they 
all sang. (First stanza.) And the beam- 
ng Sun joined in the song too. 

Second stanza. 
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Here comes the bright Spring Sun - 
I'm eo glad that I scan 








shine. The clouds are blown a - way. 
shine For you this hap- py day. 








You've beena long time com - ing 
I've wait-ed thereso long it 


\ S \ 


-, > b 
—S=- = ee 
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out. Wehope you've come to stay 








seems For clouds to blow a - way. 


And finally Mr. Ground Hog came 
crawling out of his hole. Then Spring 
came into the world and all the Peopk 

















sang: 
a 
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Here comes Spring! Here comes 


Here comes Spring! Here comes 








Spring! Grass peeps through the ground. 
Spring! With her train of flowers. 


7 — 
xe 





oo 
Here comes Spring! Here comes Spring! 


Here comes Spring! Here comes Spring! 
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With sun-shine all a+ round. 
With sun- ny, hap- py hours. 














‘cactus’ we 


1. When we say 


mean one plant. 


Story and Hlustratio 
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2. When we talk about more 
than one plant we should say 





CHARLOTTE R. STUBENVOLI 





3. There are many kinds. Cac- 
ti grow in the desert and othe: 
dry places. Most of them are 


very prickly. 
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4. Some cacti are small. Some 
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grow very, very tall and have 
many arms or branches. 








7. The 


leaves of some cacti can be 


tough fibers in the 


made into rope. 





Hawks 
build nests in the branches. 


holes in large cacti. 





6. T! e tleshy parts hol 1 wafer. 
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lt keeps the pl 














beautiful. 


THI 





animals ( ta drink trom some 
cacti. 
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9. The fruit of some cacti ca 


be eaten. Some cacti can 
cooked. Some flowe 
used in salads. 
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LL elementary school teachers 
*& have to put up with the con- 
stant complaints of young children 
who haven't learned to accept in- 
conveniences. A teacher in my 
school became so tired of listening 
to children clustered about her in 
the classroom and on the play- 
ground complaining day in and day 
out that she decided to tell them to 
write down their grievances and put 
them in a box. 

I took her suggestion for my own 
group. Immediately one of the 
youngsters produced a box, and in 
an hour it contained the following 
protests and many more which have 
been omitted. 


Dain makeing noises. 

| need a new pencel. From Bobby. 

Wendsday morning Bobby and Billy were 
tesing the girls. Bobby said, “Eet 
these, eat these’ and put the worms 
right in front of our face. 

Lin hited me with her rule. 

Karen wrote all over my paper. 

Chester is puling hiar. Mary. 

Mary pult my hair. Chester. 

Charles fighting with Dain. 

We have to much wrok. 

Bobby kept me from going home. 

The boys in Mrs. Anderson's room are 
blocking the stairs. 

A complaint -—Andrea is always looking 
over my sholder. It bothers me. 

Some girls say | love Billy and push 
me around. 

| don't have any fun at reses. 

Help me whet my Lang. Victor. 

Karen looked at my papers. 

We have to mich work. 

A boy hit me with his rubber hat on my 
ear. 

When Grop 2 is reading they make to 
much noies. 

I'm being squesed. 

Charles puched me. 

Andrea is always even with Wendy or 
Jan. She is supposed to be even with 
Bobby. When she looks at my work, | 
move back and then | am even with 
Victor. When | move up even with 
Jan, she says I'm supposed to be even 
with Victor because Victor's seat in 
back of Wendy should be in back of 
me. 

The dogs are jumping in the jump rope. 

Lin tode a ly. 

Charles called me a jackass. 


The next morning I read all the 
complaints aloud, omitting signa- 
tures. They listened soberly at first, 








“Another nice thing about television, 
it’s not hard on shoes. 
THE INSTRUCTOR 


Are YOUR Children Complainers? 


then began to smile, and before we 
reached the end, the room was in 
an uproar. 

I recommend this method to oth- 
er teachers. If the complaint is 
justified, the teacher can do some- 






CLARIBEL SPAMER 


Teacher, Third Grade, Eli Whitney School 
Stratford, Connecticut 






thing about the problem. She can ing their complaints seem to the 
pick up misspelled words and teach one who hears so many of them 
them at another time. The impact day after day. But, above all, 





teacher and children can see the 
funny side, and a laugh together 
does wonders to clear the air. 


of one complaint after another 
when read aloud by the teacher 
helps the children realize how wear- 
























Schedule an early 


“How To Catch a Cold” 
by 
Walt Disney Productions 





Association Films, Inc., Dept. 1-29-C 
347 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, New York 


ond color film, “How To Catch a Cold.” 


Day wanted (allow 4 weeks) 
2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) 
3rd choice (allow 6 weeks)— 





showing this fall 


Please send me free, except for return postage, the 16 mm, sound 
















































Read how youngsters appreciate 
“HOW TO CATCH A COLD”... 


a ail 


| 


| 


_by Walt Disney Productions * | 


the —4 


sense. | 
: Fan letter from 
first grader at 
r Corpus Christi School, 
} In : ; satlags, Missouri 
+ Gras 
oe 


Health Pledge for 


grades. ''!l Promise Common Sense 


primary 


is a health pledge for youngsters to 
sign and keep. It lists the lessons 
taught in the film; helps school anc 


home fight the common cold. 





16 mm. sound and color film teaches 
youngsters cold prevention in 10 
delightful minutes of Walt Disney 
fun. Prints available on short-term 
loan for first showings or repeat 
performances. 


Poster highlights of film. Six 
full-colorposters,14by 20inches, 
for classroom or school bulletin 
board, offer reminders of the 
lessons learned from the film. 





This entire program available without charge 
from Kimberly-Clark Corporation, makers of Kleenex tissues 


KIM 


In addition please send: 
copies of “I Promise Common Sense" (for grades 2, 3, and 4). 


set of posters (large schools may require more than one set). 


Name 


Grade 
School 
Street -_ 
City a Zone State 
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v 4a y~ GUIDES for TRAVEL 

{ . 

' Cut owt each coup separately and mail A// in One enve- 


remittance—to Coupon Service 
> 


d 
THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y 


UT APART PARR we we er ee 


lope—with any require 


o 


NATURAL BRIDGE OF VIRGINIA, INC., Dept. IM. Please send me your free ful 
color foider on scenic, historic Natural Bridge 491 


8 


Street of RD. .ccccuees 
Zone State Ins. 2-59 


—— Se me me CUT APART RINE wee eee ee 


| n 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS. Please send Adventures in Education, a 
guide to educational travel abroad Aviation Education materials folder; PAA- 
Load (mode! aircraft) rules book 578 

Name RIN a TYPE 

Street or R.0 PPOTTTTTTTTTITITITITiTTTiTrriiTTi Te 

City Zone State Ins. 2-59 


eee ee CLT APART EIR me ee ee 


MARYLAND, DEPT. OF INFORMATION. Please send me a copy of your free Teach- 
ers Kit on the state of Maryland 580 
PENNND cccccsccesseseeooeoooos e e 
Street or R.D ecocccccccers 
City Zone State Ins. 2-59 


T APART HERE mmm eee 


BRITISH AND IRISH RAILWAYS. Please send free ustrated folders, maps, and 
other material, with details of special tickets available for American visitors to 
Britain. 188 

FOOD ocvcsstcecteseeeeoucses RINT OR 

Street or R.D $0006 500000000006 05650024bd0008Es095h08seSseCESSESAOSEESONOSCS 

City Zone State Ins. 2-59 


COUT APART RR me er ee 


ED SCANDINAVIAN AIRLINES SYSTEM. | plan to travel about 

Please send me free Plan-A-Trip Kit with colorful Travel Folders 445 
Name aN ‘ 

Street or R.O 

City Zone State Ins. 2-59 


CUT APART EIR ee ee 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU. Please send me the Teacher's Cana 
dian Vacation Kit 169 
G-2-03-01 

Name RIN BR TYPE++scoccccccececesess 

Stowe? GF BB. coccvccccccccecccecccccccccccccccccccccccececeseesccessecosess 

City Zone State Ins. 2-59 

On el 


UNITED AIR LINES. Please send me full information ncerning UAL Convention 
Travel Service. List of free aviation education materials and services 61 


6 


2 
cs 
° 
» 
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Zone State Ins. 2-59 


—_—— ee ee eee «CUT APART HERE ——— <——_ «== =e cee cee Gee cee 
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Set | 60 drawings with identifying words from 
the First Gates Word List. 
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Flash Cards 


Set Il 60 drawings with identifying words from 
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Timmy’s Big Valentine 
(Continued from page 71) 


He whispered every minute to Bob 
until they were both dressed in their 
heavy coats, ready to go outside 
Mother said, “Are you up to some 
mischief?” but they both answered 
with a loud “No!” 

The boys went to the back yard and 
Mother heard their happy shouts as 
they ran through the snow, and once, 
when she looked out the window she 
noticed Bob poking a stick in the 
snow. Soon they were both back inside 
with red cheeks, snowy feet, and a 
sparkly “We've got a secret” look in 
their eyes. 

The next morning, at breakfast, 
there were valentines at each place on 
the table. Mother and Father opened 
the cards from Christie and Bob and 
told them both what lovely valentines 
they were. Christie and Bob smiled 
over the two cards that Timmy had 
picked from his pile for them. There 
was a special card that held a shiny 
quarter for each one of the children 
from Mother and Father 

Mother looked down at Timmy and 
he knew she was wondering why he 
hadn’t given her one of his valentines, 
but she only said, “Next year you will 
be making your valentines at school, 
Timmy. Won't that be fun?” 

Timmy looked over at Bob and they 
both laughed 

“T have already made a valentine,” 
he said. “Do you want to see it?” 





Guess-Who Puzzle 


Instead of signing your name to 
your valentines this year, cut a 
small school snapshot of yourself in- 
to five or six odd-shaped pieces, like 
a jig-saw puzzle. Make a tiny en- 
velope to hold the pieces. On the 
outside of the tiny envelope, print: 
Guess Who? With a bit of cellophane 
adhesive tape, fasten the tiny enve- 
lope to your valentine in the place 
where you would usually sign your 
name. 

Margaret Anne and Rosalie W. Doss 





“Of course we do,” said Mother and 
Father together. 

“Where is it?” Christie asked curi- 
ously. 

“In the back 
Timmy. 

“In the back yard?” repeated Moth- 
er and Father and Christie 

“Tt must be a very large valentine,” 
chuckled Father. 

“It is.” laughed Bob. “Wait until 
you see it!” 

[hey all hurried into their coats and 
boots and went out the back door. 

“Well,” said Mother, as she peeked 
under the mat outside the back door. 
“Your valentine isn’t here.” 

“Or here,” shouted Christie, who 
was looking in the mailbox. 

“Tt isn’t over here either,” yelled 
Father from the end of the yard where 
he was looking in the branches of the 
cherry tree. 

How Timmy and Bob did laugh! 
“Tt is so big that they can’t see it!” 
shouted Bob. 

Then Father looked across the yard. 
“T see it!” he cried. 

The others looked too. There, traced 
in the snow, was a great big heart. 
“To Mother and Father with love 
from Timmy” was printed inside the 
heart. 

“My goodness,” said Mother, look- 
ing at the valentine in the snow. “It 


yard,” answered 





looks as if our little boy has made us 
our biggest valentine!” 

Timmy grinned up at her. “I had 
some help,” he explained. “Bob did 
the printing for me, and the weather 
man let me know that it wouldn't 
snow and cover up my big valentine.” 


Danny Meets the President 
(Continued from page 68) 


broke up in the spring. And while it 
was only February, spring was in the 
air. 

Then Danny thought of the water- 
front he had just seen, and of Jeremy 
Clark’s raft. “I bet 7 could deliver the 
medicine,” he said. 

Mr. Stabler looked doubtful. “If 
the man can’t ride through, how can 
you?” 

“T have an idea,” Danny said. “Will 
you let me try?” 

Mr. Stabler hesitated; then handed 
the package to Danny. “You young 
folks beac all,” he said. “If you can 
deliver the medicine, I'll make it right 
with you. If you can’t, just bring it 
bac Tey 

Danny took the package and started 
away. Then he turned, “Would you 
mind telling my father that I’m on an 
errand for you?” he called. 

Mr. Stabler nodded and waved to 
him. Danny wondered what his father 
would think if he knew just how much 
of an errand he was going on. 

He hurried toward Prince Street, his 
mind on his errand. He fairly ran to 
the point where the rafts were tied up 

“Wait for me, Danny!” 

He turned quickly. He had forgotten 
about Martha and here she was hurry 
ing after him! He looked at the river 
and back at Martha. If he was going 
to try the trip, he would just have to 
take her along. There was no time to 
walk clear home with her. 

Danny pulled off his shoes and 
waded down the muddy bank, then 
reac hed to help Martha She had 
pulled off her shoes, too, and now 
held them in her hand. When they 
were both aboard Jeremy Clark’s raft, 
Danny untied the rope that held it 
and picked up the long pole. 

“Where are we going—?” 
whimpered. 

“You sit still, right in the middle,” 
Danny told her. “We are going for a 
nice ride.” 

Martha buttoned her jacket about 
her and tucked her bare feet under 
her long skirt. Danny placed the pack 
age in her hands. Then planting his 
feet firmly on the rough-hewn logs, 
he pushed away from the shore 

As they drifted from the bank, 
Danny felt the raft rock beneath him 
and for the first time he wondered if 
he should have taken such a trip with 
Martha aboard. He laid the pole 
down carefully, took up the heavy 
rope that had moored the raft, and 
tied it securely around the girl’s waist 
At least now she couldn't get far away 
from him 

Danny pushed hard and regularly 
with the pole, propelling the raft up- 
stream and keeping near the shore 
His arms grew tired but he kept going 
It was the only way he could hope to 
reach Mt. Vernon and return again 
before night. 

Martha cuddled down in the warm 
sun and was soon sleeping. Danny kept 
his eyes on the distant horizon, wait- 
ing to see the tall white house which 
would be his destination. He had never 
before been this far from the Alex- 
andria pier. 

It seemed now that he was a long, 
long way from home and all alone 
with his little sister on a strange river 
He continued to swing the pole from 
side to side until his arms became 
numb. 


(Continued on page 88) 
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Danny Meets the President 
(Continued from page 86) 


Then, on the left-hand bank, not too 
far in the distance, he saw the stately 
house whi h he knew was Mt Vernon 
It was set in a clump of trees over- 
looking the river. 

He began pushing the raft toward 
the shore. Martha was stretching now 
and Danny freed her from the rope 
about her waist. Then he tied the raft 
to a stout willow hanging over the 
river. 


He scrambled ashore and_ then 


helped Ma rth 1 out ght here 
in the sun,” he said pointing to a spot 
so heavy ’ with grass that no mud 


showed through. “Wait until I come 


back.” 

Danny began the climb up the 
grassy incline that led to the house, 
holding the package carefully in his 


hand. The sound of boots on the path 
behind him caused him to turn quickly 
“Young man, what is y , 
a deep voice asked 
Danny looked at the tall figure in 
weathered clothes His boots were 
tanned by the wind 


ur errand? 


muddy, his face 
and sun 

“"_ brought this to the ‘missus,’ ” 
Danny said, holding out the package. 


“Mr. Stabler sent it.” Danny kept 
watching the mat 

“Come to the house,” said the man 
and he led the way witl g strides. 


The kitchen st wav from 


the main house. Mrs. Washington was 


bustling about Her fresh housedress 
swished ; id het kles and a cap 
held her ie ir in pl Panny recog- 
nized her at on ilth ug most of 
the pactan s he had seen showed he 
in curls and ruffles. 

“The medi ine,” she said. “We are 
nee ding it sO badly I thoug! t it would 


never come. You are a brave boy to 
come all this way alone.” She took a 
plate of cookies from the cupboard 
and put them front of him. 

“But I'm not alone,” Danny said. 


“My sister Martha is waiting down on 
the river + nk.” 
Mrs. Washington stopped. “A little 


asked. “All this way on a 
raft?” Quickly she dispatched a ser- 
vant to fetch Martha to the house for 
cookies 

The man who had led Danny to the 
kitchen still stood in the doorway. 
Mrs. Washinet ton lifted her eves to 
him. “Mr. Washington,” she said, “‘do 
you think it is safe for these two to 
make the trip back to Alexandria?” 

Danny stopped right in the middk 
of a bite and looked at the man. Mr 
Washington, the president of _ the 
United States, and here he, Danny 
3randon, was sitting down in his pres- 
ence and munching on cookies! He 


girl?” sh 


jumped to his feet. 

“Never mind, lad,” the President 
said smiling. “Finish your cookies.” 
Then he looked across the table at his 
vile “The lad level- 
headed and quite capable of handling 
the craft. The wind is in their favor 
returning. I see no reason why they 
cannot make a safe trip back. I know 
their parents will be anxious.” 

Danny grinned. “Thank you, sir. I 
shall be very careful.” 

The cook was wrapping sandwiches 
in a cloth. She gave them Martha. 
“You'll be hungry before you get 
home,” she said. “We don’t want any- 
body to go away from Mi. Vernon 
hungry.” 

Mrs. Washington smiled and nod- 
ded. She had just taken down the chil- 
dren’s names and those of their par- 
ents on a small pad of paper which 
she carried in her pocket. “We keep 
a list,” she said. “Sometimes we like 
to invite our friends to the President’s 
birthday party at the Inn. It is only a 
few days off,” she added. : 


seems to be 


It was growing dark when Danny 
and Martha opened their own front 
door. 

“Darlings, darlings,” their mother 
cried as she grabbed them to her. “We 
have been worried, but, oh, so proud 
Thank heaven you've come safely 
home!” 

Danny rubbed his aching arms and 
smiled. He saw his father across the 
room watching him. 

His father said, “When Mr. Stabler 
told me you were going to try to de- 
liver medicine to Mt. Vernon, I knew 
you must have taken Jeremy’s raft. 
You did a man’s job, son. I doubt if 
I would have dared try it myself. 
Especially, returning the same day!” 

‘Thank you, sir,” Danny said. “But 
the decision to return was made by 
one far wiser than I. It was made by 
President Washington.” 

“Just think,” his mother said. “We 
have never met President Washington 
or his wife and you and Martha have 
met them both.” 

Danny smiled a secret smile. He was 
thinking of the pad of paper in Mrs. 
Washington’s pocket which bore his 
parents’ 


names. 


Vicki’s Valentine 
(Continued from page 69) 


something that made him agree with 
me. So he got his coat and we started 
out together for the Rudebaks’ 

When we got there, Vicki was al- 
most ready to leave for school, still 
looking very sad. I thought it was now 
or never, so I plunged right in. 
“Vicki,” I said, “do you remember the 
night we came to make plans for the 
Valentine Party and you introduced 
me to your father? You said my name 
was George Wilson, and yet your fa- 
ther called me John.” 

‘And do you remember,” continued 
Bill, “that the radio was playing and 
you asked your father if it would be 
ill right to close the door, and h« 
didn’t answer you?” 

“Maybe your father’s trouble at the 
Powers Equipment Company is that 
he couldn’t hear what the boss said,” 
I finish d 

Vicki screwed up her face the way 
she did when she was getting an idea 
at school. “He is in the kitchen,” she 
said. “Let’s ask him.” 

Mr. Rudebak came in and soon we 
were talking it over. He said it was 
true that he had trouble hearing at 
the plant, but he thought it was be- 
cause of the noise of the machinery 
Bill asked him about the times he 
made the mistakes H id Tom Harris 
told him what to do or was the order 
written down? Mr. Rudebak thought 
it over and decided Mr. Harris had 
told him. 

Pretty soon we left, and I wanted to 
go right to Tom Harris’ office instead 
of going to school, but Bill said we 
should wait and talk to my father first 
I guess that was the best thing to 
do, because the next day my father 
called up Tom Harris and asked him 
if the company would be willing to 
give Mr. Rudebak a hearing test. I 
guess Mr. Harris is a pretty fair boss 
after all, he said he would 
even arrange for the test. 

And sure enough, the hearing test 
showed that Vicki’s dad was pretty 
deaf, though it showed up most, of 
course, when he was at work because 
the foundry noise was so great. Tom 
Harris told him that if he could get 
a hearing aid he could have his old 
job back 

Mr. Rudebak was happy because he 
hadn’t liked being accused of ineffi- 
ciency, but he didn’t have two hundred 
dollars to buy a hearing aid. Vicki told 
me in strictest confidence that the man 


(Continued on page 91) 
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hese lines mark the two roads lead- tion you have so carefully prepared. init a respectively, the.100 Addition Facts, the !00 Sub- 
ing into the town. The General closed his eyes briefly ys sow traction Facts, the 100 Multiplication Facts, and 

The tall, handsome General with and Honeyman noted the lines of 7 the 90 Division Facts, each in the form of a 
his curled and powdered wig, and the fatigue that encircled them. Then the eee NE ae PERFOrated Folder, with Key for each giving 
roughly clothed butcher bent over the General rose briskly and called for deg cae ois, ’ 5: automatically the remedial units necessary for 
scrap of paper together. Washington the guards. “Take this miserable Sesser = of } parang oney | — nye — 
studied the S« rawled lines attentively. wretch and see to it that he be lo« ked | - be os ° oo a — ee oe er 
Then he sat with his head buried in up securely,” he ordered. “He is worth [] BI04. Inventory tests of the 100 addition 
his hands, and the room was very guarding well,” he added with a faint facts, separately, 10 cents each, 89¢ a dozen. 
still. Suddenly he raised his head with — smile. (Order at least one key). 
determination. His mouth tightened With a stalwart guard on either side 5 
and his heavy fist fell with a ct ish on of him. Honeyman was led to a strong- O BI04K. Key for the preceding, with automatic 

; : ier remedial index references, !0¢ each, three for 
the table. He had made a difficult ly built log cabin. There was but a 

, 25 cents. 
decision, crevice for a window and only one 

“Christmas night! “Tis then we shall ponderous door. The guards roughly [) BIO8. Inventory test of the 100 subtraction 
catch them, sleeping in their snug nest — shoved him in, and he heard the sound facts separately, 1G cents each, 89¢ a dozen. 
at Trent’s Town. We shall cross the of the heavy bolt as it was slid in (Order, also, at least one key). 
river in the dark of the night, and lace. The two guards took up their - . 
irch on x soy : tion n 3 on either side Of the C) BOK. Key for the preceding, with automatic 

rs ‘6 p< sellinppanalia ee aan Mls remedial index references, 10 cents each, three { 

Again the General bent over the building TEACHERS SEAT PLAN 25 cents. — 
scrap of paper. “Two divisions,” he Late that night, after the camp was f 

c 4 
mused, “one dividing at the entrance asleep, a small fire broke out near [) BII2. Inventory test of the 100 multiplication 
of town, taking King Street on the some powder kegs. Only Honeyman’s : ) facts separately, 10 cents each, 89¢ a dozen. 
one side and Queen Street on the oth- — guards seemed awake. The two hesi- ——_— a (Order, also, at least one key). 
er; the seco sion, entering | ed briefly, then instinctivel shed = : ‘ 
Cal a D = - : R =" ; rsd hi, tated pry Ns é nt rt ? . b ‘ 2 | 4 ey a mg oO ( BII2K. Key for the preceding, with automatic 
eres —s ' “ “ was, {to put out me un soto ; k , | = aoe ete fn Cae remedial index references, 10 cents each, three 
through S -cond and ront reets short time, and they were soon back at 8 Ges bed Gd | for 25 cents. 
Thus well hem them in by. the their posts. But when morning came, a Wee oes eee es ee Pee 
\Assunpink Creek on the south and although the bolt was still in place, FS ral Fal Fed F= (CD BI23. Inventory tests of the 90 division facts 
east, and by our army on the west and _ the spy was gone. Washington was ex- Fara e4 \_ | separately, 10 cents each, 89¢ a dozen. (Order, 
wth.” tremely angry, and the two guards {}—- =e eh ot also, at least one key). 

Again Washington was qui t. Then were punished for their negligence. _ : (1) BI23K. Key for the preceding, with automatic 
he grasped Honevman’s hand in his But General Washington, and not ‘2 - remedial index references, 10 cents each, three for 
own. “You're a2 brave lad, John the guards, had been responsible for ie) od 25 cents. 
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no reward, sir, but there is one thing tree branch, and he slipped on the icy 
that is a worrimn to n My family rround Although he <« ight himself f 
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Improving My Social Studies Program 


(Continued from page 75) 


getting along at home, including 
television manners, table manners, 
and relations with other members 
of the family; schoolroom and play- 
ground behavior; and honesty. A 
vote decided that the latter would 
be the first one dis This 
was the first time they had worked 
To facili- 
row 


issed 
with discussion 
tate the 

was made 


groups 
organization, each 
into a group, certainly 
not a good method to be used over 
to get 
started from 
group to group to keep the discus- 
track. After ten 
from each 


and over but a suitable way 
quickly. I moved 
sion on the right 
minutes, a spokesman 
group summarized findings 

Jimmy insists that he not be in 
the Christmas play because he had 
the lead in the Longfellow play. 
December 4. Overheard the boys 
discussing the behavior of a boy in 
anothe The comment that 
interested me the most was Lynn’s, 
“Tommy acts worse than I did last 
year.” 


D cembert 6 


room 


Francis left his books 
on the bus again. The children have 
been amused all year by the fact 
that his sister brings his lunch mon- 
ey for him. The one day that his 
mother let him bring it himself, he 
spent all the money for candy be- 
fore school in the morning and had 
to go without lunch. This was my 
cue to start a dis¢ 7 
sibility. We 
problem solving, helping 


ission ol 


respon- 
} 


considered individual 
others, 
Ip only when it is neede d, 


obs started, and working 


sect king he 
finishing 
without s ipervision 

December 9. We invited Miss Russ. 
the language teacher, to talk to us 
about the days of the Roman Em- 
pire. She also showed us how some 
of our words are derived from Lat- 
in. I feel that it’s good for the chil- 
dren to see that there’s more to edu- 
than what one teacher in 
one classroom can teach them. 
December 10. teacher 
talked to us behavior, 
and encoura 
December 16. Group discussions on 
bus behavior I purposely waited 
several days after Mr. Stebbins’ talk 
so that the children might note if 
there had been any improvement. 
They formed groups as they pleased 
and chose their own chairmen. 
They’re really getting into the feel 
ol group consideration of probl ms 
now. Each group appointed a sec- 
retary, who jotted down the es- 
sence of their discussion and re- 
ported it to the whole room at the 
close of the period. 

December 18. Today seemed to be 
my day for private conferences with 
children. Francis wanted to take 
over the job of stage manager for 
tomorrow’s play to replace some- 
one from another room who is ill. 
Past experience told me I should 
say “No,” but I was so impressed 
by the fact that he wanted to do 
something that instead I said 
“Yes.” I’ve got my fingers crossed 
to see if our discussion of responsi- 
bility has made any impression on 
him. 


cation 


Guidance 
about bus 


ed general discussion. 


Miss Gould sent up word that 
she would show slides of her trip to 
Italy during art class. On the way 
down I overheard Don B. say, “I 
don’t want to see her old slides. [ll 
do something to get kicked out of 
class.” I brought him back for a 
quick conference and decided on 
the spur of the moment that my 
best approach was through the fact 
that he wants to be a doctor. I ex- 
plained that he must learn to han- 
dle his feelings if he’s going to be a 
successful physician. He’s a smart 
kid. He saw the point right away, 
and went back to art class promis- 
ing to behave himself and did. 
December 19. We’ve been working 
in groups for a week looking up 
Christmas customs of various coun- 
tries, especially the European coun- 
tries which we are studying. Today 
we invited the other sixth grade to 
our room to hear about it. They in 
turn told us the origin of many 
Christmas carols. 

Francis made out all right as 
stage manager. It was I who missed 
a cue and didn’t send him up on 
stage soon enough He also volun- 
teered to dictate the spelling words 
today. (He had a perfect paper yes- 
terday and so didn’t have to take 
today’s test.) It did me good to 
watch him make decisions about ex- 
changing papers and _ correcting 
misspelled words. 

January 2. Margaret says she’s 
turned over a leaf. No more 
daydreaming, just concentration. I 


new 


believe she means it, too. 

Malcolm, who has always disliked 
oral reports, held forth for over a 
half hour today telling about his 
holiday trip te South Carolina. He 
really had some thing to tell this 
time. 

January 3. A step forward for 
Marea. Unusually shy and a mem- 
ber of a large family of girls, Marea 
never associates with boys. Today 
Jimmy and Don pressed her into 
service as quizmaster for their Tic 
Tac Dough game. An unembar- 
rassed boy-girl situation is healthy. 


Evelyn and Elsie smother me 
with attention, but for different 
reasons. Evelyn craves affection, 
while Elsie is pure extrovert and 


just loves to do things for people 
Continued on page 92 
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The Tory Butcher 
(Continued from page 89) 


Colonel Rahl was a man who loved 
his creature comforts, but even he did 
not mind disturbing his sleep for such 
an important visitor. The two men 
made a grotesque picture in the dim 
light of the candle Honeyman, drip- 
ping and shivering in the cold night 
air; the portly Rahl, ludicrous in his 
voluminous nightshirt and tasseled cap. 
With his thick German accent, Rahl 
berated the spy for so carelessly ex- 
posing himself to capture. Then he 


asked immediately for information 
about conditions in the American 
camp. 


“*Tis bad indeed,” Honeyman told 
him. “The troops are ragged and 
starving to death. Every dawn sees 
new desertions. I know not how they 
may hold out much longer.” 

Rahl nodded his head in satisfac- 
tion. “There be little danger from that 
Vashington and his country clowns.” 
Rahl said complacently. He thanked 
Honeyman warmly, yawned a mighty 
yawn, and went back to his bed for a 
sound sleep. 

Honeyman lost no time, exhausted 
though he was, in making his way to 
Brunswick as Washington had ordered 
And it was not long before word of 
Honeyman’s capture and escape was 





The Girls and Boys page has 
been discontinued. Material for 
this department will be used in 
the back columns of the maga- 
zine. We welcome, but can- 
not acknowledge, contributions 
such as quizzes, puzzles, jokes, 
riddles, and games. Items (ex- 
cept seasonal) not published 
in six months should be con- 
sidered rejected. Those with 
stamped envelopes will be re- 
turned. Address: Girls and 
Boys, The Instructor, Dansville, 


N.Y. 











received in Griggstown. Well known 
as a Tory spy to his neighbors, their 
indignation soon reached fever pitch. 
And one midnight, what the Tory 
butcher had feared, happened. A del- 
egation, carrying torches, paid a visit 
to his home 

Now Mary Honeyman was a brave 
woman, with the spunk of the Irish, 
but as she peered through the shutters 
at the mutinous crowd, her heart 
thudded fiercely. The children, awak- 


ened by the unusual noise, were 
whimpering in their beds. 
“Go quiet the young “uns,” Mary 


Honeyman told her thirteen-year-old 
Jane. “Mayhap the crowd will tire of 
this rabble soon and go back to their 
homes.” 

But the crowd did not disperse. In- 
stead, their voices grew louder. 

“We want the Tory spy,” one 
shouted above the rest. And the crowd 
began to chant the phrase. 

“Come out, you dastardly traitor,” 
another called, “and meet the fate you 
deserve.” 

Still Mary kept her silent vigil be- 
hind the half-opened shutter. It was not 
till young Thomas shouted, “Let us 
smoke him out like the fox from his 
den,” and the crowd waved their 
torches menacingly and moved closer, 
that Mary acted. 

“Quick,” she called to her daughter, 
‘the paper in the clock on the mantel.” 
The girl hastened to obey. With the 
paper in her hand, Mary boldly 
opened the door. The voice of the 
rabble rose to a roar at the sight of 
her. She searched the crowd anxiously 
and her eyes fell upon the face of 
John Baird, who seemed to be their 


leader. She called him by name. 
Reluctantly, he came toward her. 

“Read you this to them,” she 
ordered in a steady voice. Young 
Baird quickly scanned the paper she 
gave him. Then, with brow furrowed, 
he started to read. 

“American Camp, New Jersey, A.D. 
1776. To the good people of New 
Jersey and all others whom it may 
concern: It is hereby ordered that the 
wife and children of John Honeyman 
of Griggstown, the notorious Tory, 
now within the British lines, and prob- 
ably acting the part of a spy, shall be 
and hereby is protected from all harm 
and annoyance from every quarter, un- 
til further orders. Honeyman, himself, 
is guaranteed no protection. George 
Washingeton, Commander in Chief.” 

The crowd listened in stupefied 
amazement 

“My husband is not here,” Mary 
said quietly, “but you are welcome to 
search if you do not believe me.” No 
anxious to accept her 
gradually, they went 
confused and 


one seemed 
invitation, and 
back to their 
confounded 

On the bleak and bitter night of 
December 25. 1776, Washington or- 
dered his twenty-five hundred men 
with their twenty brass field pieces to 
take to the boats. It was dusk when 
the men embarked at McKonkey’s 
Ferry. The river was full of bobbing 
ice. The men shivered in their filthy 
rags. 

It was nearly three in the morning 
before all had safely reached the other 
side. A thin coat of snow covered the 
ground. It was sleeting and the roads 
were so slippery that the men stumbled 
and fell in an effort to keep their 
footing 

Washington, appearing calm and 
confident, spoke briefly to his troops, 
warning them of the necessity for si- 
lence, and directing them to “fight 
like men,” when the time came. Then 
two divisions were formed, one to fol- 
low the River Road, the other to 
cross to the left and march down the 
Pennington Road* Their bloody feet 
wrapped in rags. Some were 
There was no song or speech 


he mes, 


were 
barefoot 
to encourage them onward, no sound 
but the swish of the stinging sleet, and 
the dull resonance of the wintry winds. 
Still, the troops plodded on through 
the dark night 

At eight in the morning they 
reached the outskirts of Trent’s Town. 
So stealthily had they advanced, that 
Colonel Rahl and his celebration- 
wearied Hessians were quite unaware 
of their approach until the advance 
guard heard a faint rustle, and cried 
out, “Who's there?” 

“A friend.” came the reply. 

“A friend to whom?” 

“A trie nd to General Washington,” 
was the unexpected answer. With that 
the first shot was fired 

Quickly the Americans took the 
offensive. They drove the guards be- 
fore them into the town. A small num- 
ber ot Hessians, aroused by the gun- 
fire, attempted to make a stand, but 
they soon retreated under Ameri- 
can fire. Colonel Rahl, himself, sleepy 
and befuddled, was mortally wounded 
within minutes after he had mounted 
his horse 

The battle was over in less than an 
hour. Washington’s ragged, dispirited, 
cold, and hungry army had achieved 
the victory. 

And the Tory butcher, when he 
heard the news from the disgruntled 
British at Brunswick, smiled a slow, 
secret smile, and prepared to set out 
on another cattle hunting expedition 

EDITORIAL NOTE: Several sources were 
used by the author in her research for 
“The Tory Butcher,” including Rebels 
and Redcoats, by Hugh Rankin and 
George Scheer, published in 1956 by 
Nelson, Foster & Scott, Ltd., Publishers, 
87 John St., Toronto 2B, Ontario, 


Vicki’s Valentine 
(Continued from page 88) 


at the store had said her father could 
pay twenty dollars down on a hearing 
aid, and pay the rest at two dollars 
a week. 

“IT don’t know how we'll get that 
twenty dollars right now,” she said. 
“But we will. After all, we came to 
America because it is a free country, 
where everyone can be independent. 
We'll find a way.” 

Right then and there I began to 
wish I could help the Rudebaks get 
that twenty dollars. Of course my dad 
would have let me have it to lend 
them, but I kept thinking there ought 
to be a better way—a way that would 
help Vicki see that we really cared 
about her and her family and their 
problems. 

Again Bill and I put our heads to- 
gether. We cooked up a scheme, and 
brought it to the attention of Ann 
Dodd, our class president, and our 
teacher, Miss Brewster. They both 
liked the idea of our class giving the 
money to Vicki to show how much we 
liked her and wanted her and her fam- 
ily to stay in Coopersville, but Miss 
Brewster was afraid that Vicki might 
not accept it. We were all pretty wor- 
ried about that. 

Getting the twenty dollars wasn’t 
hard. We have a class treasury and we 
had quite a lot of money in it which 
we had planned to spend on the party. 
But Vicki as chairman had saved most 
of it. She showed us how to make dec- 
orations out of leftover art scraps and 
she brought a recipe for a Hungarian 
dessert that was very easy to make so 
we didn’t have to spend a lot for re- 
freshments We held a secret meeting 
and voted to take fifteen dollars from 
our treasury for “a good cause.” The 
rest of the money came in dimes and 
quarters as the kids contributed their 
candy and ice-cream money or decided 
to give homemade valentines instead 
of bought ones 

Jill McGee brought a heart-shaped 
candy box covered with red satin that 
her older sister had received the year 
before. We put the twenty dollars in 
the box and added a great big bow on 
top 

The night of the party after we had 
played valentine games for a while, 
and before it was time to serve lun h, 
Ann Dodd called for everyone to be 
quiet and then said she had been 
asked to express the class's thanks to 
our “efficient chairman.” We were all 
sitting on the edge of our seats, won- 
dering how Vicki would feel and not 
wanting to hurt her 

Then Ann handed over the heart- 
shaped box and said, “Vicki, we hope 
you will accept this little gift, because 
we all want you to have it, in return 
for the happiness you have brought 
our class, ever since you came here 
from Hungary.” 

Vicki was so excited that she could 
hardly open the box. When she saw 
what was in it, she said, “Oh, I can’t!” 
and started to hand it back. It seemed 
as if everyone like a well trained cho- 
rus half whispered, “Please, Vicki 
Well, she stood there a moment longer 
with her head down and when she 
looked up, there were tears on her 
cheeks 

At last she said, “Thank you. My 
father wants so much to be independ- 
ent. He does not like to accept favors 
It is the way of the people where we 
came from, but already I am learning 
that Americans like to help one an- 
other. Besides, by giving me this mon- 
ey, which I know is for my father’s 
hearing aid, you are helping us to help 
ourselves. And that is good too. Some 
day we will help someone else.” 

How we all clapped and cheered! 
You would have thought someone had 
given each of us a twenty-dollar bill. 
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LINCOLN -- THE RAIL SPLITTER 


BORN IN A KENTUCKY LOG CABIN 
February 12, 1809 


“and that government of 
the people, by the people, 
and for the people shall not 
perish from the earth,” 


WHILE CHILDREN BUILD 
MINIATURE LOG CABINS, 
LET THEM DREAM OF THE 
PIONEER WHO MADE OUR 
COUNTRY WHAT iITIS... 
OF THE PART THEY MAY 
SOME DAY PLAY. 


FOR YOUR LOG CABIN 
CLASSROOM PROJECT 


use original round 
LINCOLN LOGS 


LIBRARY REFERENCES FOR 
MATERIAL COVERING THE 
HISTORY OF THE LOG 
CABIN RECOMMENDED AS 
FOLLOWS: 
THE LOG CABIN MYTH 
Harold R. Shurtleff 
THE REAL LOG CABIN 
Chilson D. Aldrich 
HOMES OF OUR ANCESTORS 
R. Halsey & Elizabeth Tower 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
Carl Sandburg 
BOY SCOUTS LIFE OF LINCOLN 
Ida M. Tarbell 


LINCOLN LOGS ARE 
AVAILABLE AT ALL PLACES 
WHERE TOYS ARE SOLD 
OR FROM YOUR 
SCHOOL SUPPLY DEALER 





LINCOLN LOGS 


VIVISION OF 
PLAYSKOOL MFG. CO. 
1750 N. LAWNDALE AVE. 
CHICAGO 47, ILL. 
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Improving My Social Studies Program 


(Continued from page 90) 


Wish that Evelyn could develop 
more friendships among the girls. 
I'll have to see what I can promote. 
January 6. Marea daydreams too 
much, yet I hate to nag her about 
it. Goodness knows there’s little 
enough chance for idle thoughts in 
this world. Her mother and I talked 
it over and decided that maybe 
she’d outgrow it. 

January 7. Decided that the chil- 
dren had grown enough individual- 
ly and as a group to set up a gov- 
erning organization for our 
immediately en- 


class- 


room. They were 
thusiastic. Some had experienced 
similar setups in earlier grades. 


Everyone was full of ideas. My 
goodness, they're so cooperative to- 
day. How I love ’em. 


Children decided on a jury sys- 
tem for punishment of crimes. The 
chairman is also to appoint officers 
for various duties about the 
and monitors to be responsible at 
any time that [I’m not present, 


room 


which includes going to the rest 
room, the cafeteria, the library. 
and during art and music classes 


Was I ever surprised when they 
chose Lynn for chairman! A tan- 
gible reward for good behavior. 

January 8. Francis was absent yes- 
terday and didn’t get in on the 
planning of our democracy, but he 
certainly felt the power of it today 
when he tried te show off by run- 
ning in the hall. The jury was much 
harder on him than I would have 
been. He had to write twenty times, 





Lincoln Statues 


[See pages 56-69] 














Twice life size, this statue stands in 
() Lincoln Park, Jersey City, New Jersey. 


James E. Fraser was the sculptor. 


A sketch on a church bulletin inspired 
this drawing. Apparently the statue is 
the work of a lesser-known sculptor. 
Can you identify it for us? 


3. Children in Buffalo, N.Y., and vicinity, 
are probably familiar with "The Young 
Emancipator," by 


sculptor Bryant 


Baker, which stands in Delaware Park. 
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Teacher Katherine Burke contributed 
her savings to erect Dr. Avard Fair- 
banks’ 8-ft. 


at Ewa Plantation School in Hawaii. 


"Lincoln the Frontiersman" 


Gutzon Borglum, famous for Mount 
Rushmore Memorial, 
carved the head which is now in the 
rotunda of the Capitol at Washington, 


South Dakota, 


6. The marble statue in the Lincoln Memo- 
rial, Washington, D.C., was done by 


Daniel Chester French. The statue on 
page 59, by Augustus St. Gaudens, 
stands in Lincoln Park, Chicago. 








“T will not run in the hall.” Other 
sentences were missing a noontime 
play period or merely a warning. I 
never had them go to the rest room 
as quietly Lynn was wise in choos- 
ing noisy Don B. for monitor. Now 
he’ll have to be quiet himself. 
January 9. Mrs. Clark mentioned 
how quiet my pupils are in the hall 
these days. 

Conference with Kathy’s mother. 
Ironed out a lot of little difficulties 
that would never have been discov- 
ered with a report card. Guess [JI 
have to cut down on her book read- 
ing a little. And she’s been reading 
too much at home. All the tim 
that I thought she was angry at me 
about her long division, she was 
mad at herself. 

January 10. Kathy talked with m« 
today. I mother talked 
with her, too. Already I can see an 
improvement in her attitude toward 
herself and loday 
she asked for help with her arith- 
metic; she never had befor 

January 13. Talked about the rise 
of many personal freedoms with the 


guess her 


everyone else 


erowth of towns at the close of the 
Middle Ages. Guess the children 
had taken for granted the freedoms 
enjoyed in America. 

Voted on which country to study 
next. Switzerland won 
January 16. I’ve been absent from 
school for three days. Talked with 
said the be- 
havior of the children was much 
better than substituted 
last fall. Music to my ears. 
January 18 In the 
cussion of the Renaissance someone 
mentioned a Walt Disney television 
travel program on Siam. It seemed 
that almost half the class had seen 
it. I’ve learned enough about social 


yw to realize that 


the substitute and she 
when she 


midst of a dis- 


studies tea hing 


it’s pointless to continue with s 
particular train of thought wl 
the interest of the children px 


in another direction. What 
in their listless, 
titude as we pulled down wall maps 
] 


ana got out our 


change restless at- 
texts and other 
books and encyclopedias We CerT- 
tainly didn’t make a complete study 
of Siam (or Thailand, as our texts 
called it) but I'll bet what they did 
discover in the next fifteen or twen- 
ty minutes will be remembered fa1 
longer than the 
ers I was trving to 
throats. I'll learn. Maybe 
the time will be ripe for that too 
It certainly keeps me on my toes to 
ke ep up with the m whe n they re ally 


Renaissance paint- 
stuff down their 


someda' 


get going, but it’s really a lot more 
fun for all of us than the assign- 
ment: “Read from page to page 
, and answer the questions at the 
end of the chapter.” 

January 21. The jury isn’t having 
much with Francis. He’s 
etting a real thrill out of breaking 
class rules. Lynn came up with the 
happy thought that all he wanted 
was attention and that 
I couldn’t help but 


{ 


wond: re d ll 


success 


suggested 
we ignore him 
smile to myself as I 
Lynn figured that out from his own 
experience. 

January 22. It works. All Francis 
wanted was attention. I'll have to 
think of ways to make him feel im- 
portant. 

January 24. The year is half ove 
and time for another report to par- 
ents. I had conferences with most 


( 


f them in the fall, but now the 
weather would make it difficult for 
some of them to come in. Last year 
I sent letters at midyear. But last 
night just as I was falling asleep 
I had a brainstorm. Why not let the 
children report their own progress, 
at least in the matter of behavior? 
As a result of discussion I 
made out a check list of behavior 
and work habits. These will be dit- 
toed and filled out by each child to 
take home to his parents. Of course 
they won’t be accurate. Maybe they 
wouldn’t be if I did them either. 
At least it’s a method of self- 
evaluation and should lead to im- 
prove d self-direction. 

lo each will also 20 a 
sheaf of papers covering his child’s 
schoolwork in each subject. After 
I have looked over the papers and 
they have been corrected they go 
in each child’s folder which I keep 
in my desk to await the trip home 
re port day. 


class 


parent 


For the Rest of the Vear 


My aim for the remainder of the 
year is to instill in my students a 
feeling of real communication with 
each other, now that we’re really 
I want them to share, 

ith an enjoyment in receiving as 
well as in to participate 
be th as leaders and as followers: 


quainted 
giving: 


and to cooperate with a sense of ac- 

omplishment both individually 
and as a group. I hope to make of 
list, but an 
1; 


individualist who is willing to con- 


each one an individua 


benef ial codes. 


form to mutually 

lo guarantee the perpetuation of 
yur democratic way of life it is the 
esponsibility of the schools to in- 
still in the very core of the 


of our girls and boys truly demo- 


minds 
cratic concepts I believe my e€xX- 
periment has been successful, for 
already I feel that I've contributed, 
though very infinitesimally, to this 
lofty ide al. 








SCHOLASTIC 
TESTING SERVICE 


An inexpensive solution for reading problems 
grades I through 8 


The Pupil Progress Series of Diagnostic Reading Tests 


EVALUATION 


offers 


DIAGNOSIS 


REMEDIATION 


Standardization on the basis of nation-wide tryouts, national norms 
have been established by which the teacher can measure the performance of 


individuals, or class, or school. 


7 Be ; ’ 
Validity content has been carefully chosen to meet curriculum requirements 


at all elementary levels. Only those 
and discrimination requirements of 


questions are used that meet the difficulty 
sound testing procedure. 


Reliability tests and subtests have satisfactorily met three types of reli- 


ability studies, insuring the teacher 


a reliable estimate of pupil progress. 


Grade equivalents, diagnostic profiles, and other means of interpreting scores 


indicate specific areas of weakness and strength in pupil progress 


Thus the 


teacher can plan a remediation program with confidence 


Vocabulary Rate of Reading 

Comprehension Knowledge and use 
of Sources are the major areas test- 
ed, each area being broken down 
into subtests covering such topics as 
words in use, rate of reading fer 
meaning, recalling information, fol- 
lowing directions, and use of the in- 
dex. Each test is designed for a par- 
ticular grade level. Each test is fune- 
tional—the conventional definition 
type of question has been discarded 
in favor of actual reading situations 


end of grade 1, 


PRIMARY LEVEL I 
first month of grade 2) 


Form A Form B 


PRIMARY LEVEL I 


(grades 2 and 3) 
Form A Form B _ 
ELEMENTARY LEVEL 


(grades 4, 5, 6) 


Form A Form B 7 


ADVANCED LEVEL 


(grades 7 and 8) 
> 


Form A Form B 


Tests are $4.55 per package. Each package contains 35 test booklets, a manual for 


the teacher and a strip scoring key. F 


the line beside the form desired (forms are equivalent). 


SCHOLASTIC TESTING 


ill in the number of packages desired on 
Vail orders to 


SERVICE 


3774 West Devon, Chicago 45 








ne Instructor 


Catalog of 
Teaching Aids 


this 





. , 
Catalog « 


complete line of Instructor 
A postcard will do. Address: F. A. 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansviile, New 
York. 


Send today for your copy of this brand-new 


1f Teaching Aids. Recently revised 


handy-size catalog fully describes the 


Teachi g Aids. 
OWEN 





“The Story of Menstruation” | 





Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Educational Dept. 1-29, 


Please send me free, except for return f¢ 


“The Story of Menstruat 


} 2nd choice (allow 5 week 

Also send the f wing of “You 
pies of 

a Teac hing Guide C) rr 7 

| 

NAME 

| SCHOOL 

| STREET CITY 


yr ‘ 
. This mt 


Walt Disney Productions 





<7 young lady 


Time to show her the cha 
| ——k--—k-——- CLIP AND MAIL TODAY! -——K———K—— 


stage ur 16 mm. sound and color film, 


nted (allow 4 weeks) 


>» A Young Lady Now” 
Very Persons 


gy Chart 





little girl 


STORY OF MENSTRUATION 
by 








is a 


NOW 


Neenah, Wisconsin 


(a w 6 weeks) 
(for girls 9 to 12) 
y Yours” (for girls 12 and over) 


Mother-Daughter Program 


GRADE 


TONE STATE - 


THE INSTRI 


ICTOR, February 1959 


Each year over 100,000 girls begin to men- 
struate before they are 11. So do your 
girls a favor by showing them this movie 
early in their lives. With naturalness and 
charm, this 10-minute, 16 mm. sound and 
color film explains just what. happens dur- 
ing menstruation and why. Appealing Dis- 
ney-style characters dramatize health and 
grooming rules. Prints available on short- 
term loan 


“YOU'RE A YOUNG LADY NOW” 
is a lovely illustrated booklet 
which gives added information to 
the pre-teen girl 


“VERY PERSONALLY. YOURS” 
e)Al-1a-Maslele-Mel 30-11 |-10M-b dell lari’ s)a) 
for the teen-age girl. Also avail- 
able: Teaching Guide, Physiology 
Chart and new Mother-Daughter 
Program 


s entire program is available without 
arge from Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 
akers of Kotex sanitary napkins 


S a trademark 





02 





of KiMBERLY-CLARK CORP, 





Instructor Coupon Service 


For TEACHERS’ USE only. Cut each coupon separately and mail all in 
one envelope to The INSTRUCTOR, Coupon Service, Dansville, N.Y. 
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4PAGE UNIT ON ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. Please send reprint in colors of your 
World Book classroom study unit ‘Science is Method.” 269C 


NOPE 2 nc ccsccsccccccececocoees Ceeeeresees PRINT OR TYPE:> eceece eeeesececses TrTTiTiTittit 
Stree? R.O. cccccccce eee PPT PTTTITITTTTTTT TTT TTT 
City . , pees Zone State Ins. 2-59 
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READER'S DIGEST EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. Please send me information con- 
ce y the ‘Reading Skill Builders’ as acvertised on Page 19 of this issue of The 


INSTRUCTOR 210 
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BREMNER MULTIPLICATION RECORDS. Please send information on New Musical 
Muitiplication Records that teach tables 2's - 12's Home tutoring course For the 
Child Who is @ Poor Reader,"’ series that ‘‘drilis’’ the child in phonics with records 
and cards 582 
NOME cccccccesecccesesces sec PRINT OR TYPEs cee csccccccccccccccccesess Grad@ ...cccsecseces 
Street OF B.D. coccccccccccccccececccccccoccccscoessessess ccccccccccccccccce NO. PUPS coccee 
peteseeseseees ... Zone State ...... Ins. 2-59 


y 
i ed el 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY. Please send me your FREE CATALOGUE describing 
colorful lesson materials on history, social studies, transportation, nutrition and plant 
life, plus the wall mep and film manuel. 102A 


Name ceccececooce 000 ee SPRINT OR TYPEsccccceccceccccscccoccs Scheel ccccccccccccecccccces 


Zone State Ins. 2-59 


ty 
ee eee eee eee ee CUT AAT iI ee (cee ee ee 


MASTER ADORESSER CO. Please send me full information on the Master Portable 
Spirit Duplicator as advertised on Page 38 414 


IE ee eee PRINT OR TYPEccsccccccccccccccccccs Posttion wccccccccccccccccccccs 
OOP GFE, ccdcccsocsccedesscneeccecocsccssencescsccesecesoe School ...... 

ty seseus sabe : Zone State wees Ins. 2-59 

— ee eee es ems ee CLT APART HERE me mem ee 

TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS. | am interested in knowing about T.C.U.'s 

10-Way Protection’’ Policy against accident, sickness, and quarantine, at a cost of 

less then a nickel a day 18 
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KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION, Educational Dept. 1-29. Please send free (except 
for return postage) film ‘The Story of Menstruation by Walt Disney Productions. 


Dar WERISS ccccccccececececcoocess «esas lallow 4 weeks), 2nd choice ...cssees 
TTTTTT TTT (allow 5 weeks), 3rd choice .. ssscecccceee lallow 6 weeks.) 
Alse send: 

copies of “You're A Young Lady Now" (for girls 9 to 12) 

copies of ‘Very Personaliy Yours" (for girls 12 and over) 
Physiology Chart () Teaching Guide C) Mother-Daughter Program 38 
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89 NEW PLAYS and PAGEANTS FOR EVERY OCCASION 







— jis ——— In this 112-page book, you will find plays 
— | _ for every holiday and special occasion 
3 ' throughout the school year, programs 
Creative Plave | for several grades, and a section of 
sue “7 plays on famous men. In addition, there 


are plays that can be correlated with 
t i , art, music, and social studies; 
Ant pageant-type plays; and plays that can be 
choc bbl Uiel adapted for use with puppets. 
Excellent pointers are offered on play 
production, costuming, and integration with 
other subjects. Specific references and 
sources are given where necessary. Bound 


iil in hard cover $3.00. Paper cover $2.25. 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, New York 
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 Marioneties 
Language Arts 


Ns i” 
lt SO * od 
ELEANORE ROBISON N ARIONETTES have become per- 
Teacher, Fourth Grade, Delaware manent guests, as instructional 


a ey ee sae resources, in many of today’s class- 
rooms. They are not in use every 
day or week but they do represent 
an appeal which insures improve- 
ment in the language arts and also 
in other subjects. 

With the prospect of a mario- 
nette play ahead, stories are sub- 
jected to critical analysis. Will they 
lend themselves to play production? 
Is there a good plot? Do the char- 
acters show responsibility for thei 
actions? Would the audience bs 
able to identify itself with the plot 
of the story and the characters por- 
traying it? These are questions that 
will stimulate individual reading. 
group thinking, and rereading ot 
the stories. The reading class be- 
comes an adventure; everyone gets 
involved. Innumerable demands for 
research are created, with conse- 
quent committee reports. 

Writing skills also come in for 
much practice and application. The 
story selected must be rewritten as 
a play. Dialogue needs to be in 
complete sentences, for the most 
part. Some accuracy in punctua- 
tion is essential. 

Speaking skills are not neglected. 
The characters must speak clearly 
and loudly. The personality of each 
character must be conveyed by 
Music, another of the communica- 
tions skills, often has a place in the 
marionette play or program. 


a ; a, 
pe : f Sr... 
Developing a marionette play as a part of the language-arts 
program calls for reading, exchanging ideas, and then writing. 










in the 


means of the speaking voice. Inter- 
preting his marionette’s role from 
behind this protection of the cur- 
tain may give the timid or shy pus 
pil the sense of security needed for 
his first in public 
speaking. The aggressive child is 
likely to find that his puppet is not 
going to attract any more attention 
than the plot allows. 

Listening finds its importance as 
a skill. Group pressure quickly pe- 
nalizes the guilty party for missing 
cues or interrupting orderly pro- 
cedures. The group feels a responsi- 
bility for producing a good play. 

Opportunities arise for develop- 
ing skills related to many other 
phases of the curriculum. Commit- 
tees prepare invitations and pro- 
crams. Posters needed. 
Principles of design are involved in 
stagecraft. Backdrops and furniture 
must be scaled to fit the mario- 
nettes. Creating costumes involves 
the study of color harmony, suita 
bility, and design. Arithmetic be- 
comes an applied subject. Measur- 
amounts 


success story 


may be 


ing, scaling, estimating 
and distances are all employed. 
Use of simple tools and the con- 
struction of props, not to mention 
the manipulation of the puppets 
themselves, call for muscular co- 
ordination. Music, too, is often in- 
tegrated with puppet dramas. 








A good reader can identify himself 
with the characters in the play. 


Manipulating the marionettes and 
talking for them requires coor. 
dination of mind and muscles, 
concentration, and cooperation. 


It is more fun to learn to spell words needed 
in the writing of the new marionette play. 











So You’re Taking a Trip! 


That's fine, and we have only one suggestion for making 
it more worth while: Why not look into 


rue Instructor’s Free 
TEACHER TRAVEL SERVICE 


— if you have not already done so—and get all the help you 
can, in advance? 


Any educator is welcome to make use of the service—and of course 
without obligation. 


To avoid misunderstanding, a few limitations should be mentioned. 
We do not make reservations or attempt to take the place of a com- 
mercial travel agency. Nor can we fill requests received from pupils. 


What we do is to ask reliable sources of information to send you 
literature and guidance for a trip you actually plan to take. 


Advantage of Early Planning 


Everybody wants to go somewhere, and teachers usually have a good 
chance to make their travel dreams come true. Planning early helps, and 
that's where we come in. Transportation lines, government bureaus, oil 
companies, motel chains, hotels, rent-a-car services, and other organiza- 
tions—all interested in you as a prospective traveler—have promised fo co- 
operate with us. 


For Any Orip--Jt’s casy / 


Your trip may be one around the world, or just within the limits of your 
own state or province. It may be taken at any time in coming months. 
All you need do is fill out the coupon below, and mail it promptly. Be sure 
to allow several weeks for processing your request. 


Teacher Travel Service—The INSTRUCTOR—Dansville, N.Y. 


ee da - 259 


(State whether Miss, Mrs. or Mr.) 


Street or R.D. 


City . Zone State 


| am interested in a vacation trip this year, and plan to start about 
SS ee ae ea . Please have descriptive 
information sent to me without obligation. | want to visit the 
countries, regions, or places that | am listing below, and opposite 
the names | am indicating the kind of transportation | would prefer 
(train, plane, bus, ship, or auto) on each part of my trip. (If un- 
certain, you may indicate more than one kind. If you are going 
abroad, include all transportation from home back to home; if you 
already have plane, ship, or tour reservations, please so state.) 


Countries, Regions, or Places Kinds of Transportation 


(If you need more space, use the margin) 
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LOUISE BINDER SCOTT 


Assistant Professor of Speech 
Los Angeles State College, California 


HELP US KEEP | 
THE THINGS 
WORTH KEEPING 





Sally heard a sound. It was a steamy sound. 
Sally listened with both of her ears. She listened and listened! 


Was it a teakettle beginning to sing? sssssssSSSSSSS 

Was it air coming out of a balloon? SSSSSSSSssssssss 

Was it a rocket ship going to the moon? SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS 
Was it the sound of a tire going flat? ffffffissssssss 

Was it the angry sound made by a cat? psssssssssssssss 


It could have been. but it was not. 


It was not a loud SSSSSSSS. It was not a medium ssssssss, 
It was a tiny ssssssss. So very quiet! So very still! 

As still as the sun in the sky so high, 

As still as the wings of a butterfly, 

As still as a puppy asleep on the rug, 

As still as the creeping of a bug, 

As still as a leaf falling from a tree, 

As still as your whispering to me! 

As still as a sound could be and yet be heard. 


It was the sound at the beginning of a word. 
At the beginning of what word was this steamy sound heard? 
| See? 
Sun? 
Say? 
Sat? 





So? No! 
Could it be 
Skate on the ice, or squeak of baby mice? 
Or stop at a red light, or smile a smile so bright? 
Or slide away downhill, and maybe take a spill? 
Or swimming in September, or snowing in December? 
It could have been, but it was not. 





- 
Nothing’s so precious to ¢ ild as he r’s lov . —_ Sally? 

+ 55 60 ree t by child as her mother s love. It sur It was—the sound at the beginning of Sally’s name! 
rounds her and helps her find her way in a big strange world. SSSSSSSSally! Sally. 


Did you guess? More or less? 


And though she doesn’t know it yet, peace is precious, too. 
Is your answer yes? Come, now, confess. 


It makes the lives of both mother and daughter more secure. 
Did you guess the little ssssssss 


ikea >i . ; . area is : . Inara A . ° . . ‘ 
But like most precious things, peace is not free. Peace costs Was a sound in Sally's name? 
money. Money for strength to keep the peace. Money for science You could have, but you did not. 
and education to help make peace lasting. And money saved by 
individuals to help keep our economy strong. 





Your Savings Bonds, as a direct investment in your country, 
make you a Partner in strengthening America’s Peace Power. 


Think it over. Are you buying as many Bonds as you might? 


HELP STRENGTHEN AMERICAS PEACE POWER 


B U 4 L] + S + 
’ ) { \ / I N © ’ . B () | N LD . To THe Teacuer: Read this poem to the children for auditory train- 
ing on the “s” sound. Most of s words are taken from primer reading 


lists, so they may be written on the chalkboard after the poem has been 
presented. Note that the eight s blends have been used: sk, st, sm, sn, sl, 
squ, sp, and sw. Ask children to tell other words that begin with, con- 
tain, or end with the steamy sssssssss sound. 





The U.S. Government doe not pay for this advertising. The 7 D urtment 
thanks The Advertising Council and this magazine for their patrwtic donation, 
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) VER since Emilie Poulsson pub- make a collection of such rhymes 
lished her Finger Plays for that have finger-play possibilities 
Nursery and Kindergarten, in 1893, With children who ar 
teachers of primary children have 
found the finger play 
medium of instruction. Its versa- and onto the fin 
tilitv has not been given full scope, a] 


self-con- 
scious about the Ir speec nN. a shifting 
a helpful ol emphasis away from spt aking 
er action generally 
proves benefic! 

“Sea Creatures” can be used in 
“Some 
are given below. sca” and “scooped a scallop” re- 
peat the S and SC s unds. Crea- 
tres gives the CR sound: starfish, 

Finger plays are ideal for that the ST: haped, the SH: and 
“after-recess pause.” } the WH and LK sounds, all 

Children learn to share with oth- of which are tricky combinations 
ers by teaching the 


the ir young 


however. Some of the ways in 


which teachers can use finger plays spec h-improve ment worl 


in Kindergarten and Grade One 


2C1 plays to 


© heather: In Melping Slow Learners 


at home. It is an ideal carry-over The pleasure of the f r play 
from school to hor may cause retarded children to lose 

Finger muscles are strengthened — their fear of making mistakes and 
for the later skills, such as typing, begin to act and speak simultane- 
and pian id violin pl i OuUSI\ vhich is lit an achieve- 

Certain finger plays fit ment. Little by little they learn to 
subject-matter areas For exat morize the simple lines and co- 
“Sea Creatures” (see end of art dinate hands and voice. Thus 
may introduce a study of ocean lif hey experience success 


In natural science 
ties in with primary science con- 





Handicapped 


cepts and with foreign customs as 
introduced in social studies. Fin plays may be used throug] 
: the second and _ thire rades and 

In Speech Improvement even with older children who ar 



















































































Rhymes for speech improvement — physically handicapy Experi- 
are more plentiful than finger plays ments | hown that the simple 
A teacher will find it possible to finger manipulations employed in 

Crossword History and Arithmetic 

AGNES MAWHORTER 
! 3 + 5 fe 7 {8 
q 10 a“ l2 3 i$ Ss 
© i7 7 8 7 
20 2/ 22 23 24 25 
26 27 28 2? 
30 43/ 32 |3 34 35 

3 37 38 37 40 
41 42 43 ¥ 














37. Spanish Armada 15. Jamestown founded 

Across defeated in . 
1. 82 <X 82 39. 9834 3782 17b. 4045 + 4171 
4. 6 3 + 90 in Roman nue 19, 138 & 26 
6.x 3 merals 22. 3479 7 
7. 88 X ES 42. 46354 3215 23. Cabot claimed 
10. 1053 + 1234 43. LXXIII North America 
2 Fx? 44, LXXXVI for England 
13. 9476 — 738 24. 27 X 25 
a. &xXeé Down 27. Space Age began 
17a. 69 X 3 2. 6 7 in 
18. 943 561 3. 35 12; add 2 29. 25 25 
19. XXXVI 4. Declaration of 31. 86 8 
20. 461 + 463 Independence signed 33. 13 3 
21 108 8 6. 4528 l 4 4. 8 5 
25. DCI Je il 12 . S 8 
26. XXI 8.7 + 36. 60 in Roman nu- 
28. XLVII 9, Co ’ s dis- merals 
«as XG covered America Ss. 28 xX @ 
32. 2485 + 4912 ll. 6464 8 59. 9 7 
34. 9846 — 5568 14. 967 is 40.8 X27 


The Versatile ‘nger Play 


MABELLE B 


the plays are beneficial to the cere- 
bral palsied and other physically 
handicapped youngsters Older chil- 
dren are bored with the 
content of kindergarten finger plays 


but will respond to more advanced 


simple 


subject matter. as for « xample “Sea 
Creatures.” 
Sources of Finger Plays 
There are not too many books of 


finger plays on the market, but 


pe riod als and antholo rik S in lude 


some from time to time, and teach- 

rs who have learned to appre iate 

the value of combining voice and 

action soon recognize what verses 

ind little stories can be taught as 
er plays. Watch for announces 

ments of new publications. 

Ja obs Frances E.: I 7 Plays 
nd Action Rhymes Lothrop, 
Lee and Shepard Co., Inc., New 
York 16), 1941 

Miller, Marv: and Zajan, Paula: 
Finger Play (G. Schirmer, 3 East 
Hrd St., New York, N.Y.), 1955. 

Salisbury, Helen Wright: Finger 
Fun (Cowman Publications, Inc., 
Box 9812, Los Feliz Station, Los 


Angeles 27 1955 
SEA CREATURES 


Five little children went down to 
the beach (Move fir rs of the 
} At hi 17 1 rapid 

lo find some sea creatures, one for 
each. 

The first boy discovered a starfish 
bright Extend fingers like @ 
tarfish 

The next child picked a sea ane- 
mone tight. (Close fir 
bud. 

Then one ooped a x allop shaped 
like a fan. (Extend hand down- 


vard, fingers spread out 


ers like a 


And one saw a whelk, so after it 
ran. (Make a fist with 
extended above the knu les.) 

Che last one looked, then let out 
a heller. 

He found the best—a lovely sand 
dollar. Bend _ finge) under. 


thumb 


, " 
Keep top « nar 
i i 


JAPANESE KITES 


“T can vo higher than vou.” boasted 


a dragon-shaped kit 


Vake a 


rotating, uf ard mot t} 








THE INSTRU 





Teacher's ietgccuen 
Kit \ 
on 

Maryland 


















































Helps you plan 
interesting classes on 
“America in Miniature’’ 


Yours for the asking—this kit of in- 
tensely interesting, authentic, State- 
prepared brochures carefully selected 
to enable you to plan single or multiple 
classroom periods for advanced { 

mary grade pupils as well as 

junior high school students 
{ 1 Gives you a brief synopsis « 

the founding of the Maryland 

Colony and her « 
tory, her famous men and 
did, her terrain and native ies 
together with facts and figures on her 
growth and the value of her present day 
products. Gives you a digs j 
land’s State Government aluable 


for civics classes. You ge 





tiful large scale may 


fusely illustrated in full « 


Your special Teacher's Kit on Mary- 
land is ready to mail; jus ri 


Also available: audio visual presen- 
tation and color slides —upon request. 


Maryland Department of Information 


Suite 101 State Office Bidg. @ Annapolis, Md 


SQUARE DANCE? 
FOLK DANCE? | 


RECORDS—BOOKS—SUPPLIES 








_ 
Or 3 t 

Co tel 4 pH 
. ege 8 s & 

No i 

r , 
< 
I 


T 


f American Folk Dancing 
Newark 5, N.J. 


AMERICAN SQUARE | 


1161 Broad Street 











Complete 


Course 


BAKER SCIENCE Facerr 


At Your — — 


Fingertips 





packet 
BAKER backer 
( ( your student Ds 
B Sci P 
7 
«) tu ( 
Il diff 
Fi a. : 


BAKER SCIENCE PACKETS 












TOR. 








MOM 


JACK 


MOM 


Puppets 
Kngender 
Enthusiasm 


GARY STEVENSON 


Principal, Public Schoo 
Bobcayge Ontea Canede 
PU we secret of success in puppetry at the elementarv-school 
| ! d and simplicit (he total time for a show, 
I I J to Ul sentatuior should 
t he } tl s. Ree various activity 
< | T ! speck nd-simp t dea 
\ { ia Fi b out i the pro}- 
re to alter school hours. Then, if 
\ sé § aris ! t ore time to solve 
then ng the press { classroom requirements 
Sor , st th t class should write thei 
( plavs. This rks better after the pupils learn the limita- 
| ( he } ind the uppet st I am sure that it is 
\ t wait until tl second or even the third presentatior 
be ittempt tl mposition step 
Lhe iv sh d be kept simple with only a few characters. 
Ss has six. It should be short. more or less 
The a f tl ets must eping, | ind clear. 
Only by | ctions can the meanir f emotions (such as cry- 
i! bes ( 
I eight id de tl ets | my version of 
] 1 the Beanst ipils esented the plan (ac- 
tually only thre cteers ‘ d the other 
! en members of the class aided in the stage const: ction and 
he art , 
\ ba r the beans hich be | r Jack’s arm 
{ bear ure he } s essarv. We found 
tl ile hout s. The 
er in | i t! I farmyard: 
he d thre s castle 
Lhis } | ved vel | | mn our dist t nd we 
feel that it v h the t é t spent ¢ t 
Jack and the Beanstalk 
JaCK all ( peaANStA 
od ba You I'll b 
Seene I home a hundred d = 
ij t} are mOM—No, n son. O cow is 
| nd gives little No one 
()} | ' vyhat am | going | ve you mol [ t llar 
I t trust you r het 
\ 1 can, Mother sack—Yes, they Mother. I'll 
1} t t you went to iin and bargain and get a hun- 
ul home with a bas- d dollars, n ivbe ty o hundred 
t ls. And what did momM— [here you Jack. dream- 
the nails? My spin- rain. If you are going to do 
h I bu ess, you must stop dream- 
But ] 
ht nd her JACK thdued)—Yes, Mother 
e. our last possession. We mom—Now take the cow and be 
» | mone r food and your Ww 
Jack—} Mothe1 
determined)—I am going mom—And you may spend twenty- 
market, Mother. I / make TN nt lunch, 
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As you read the dialogue, you will soon recognize why this play was so 
popular. We believe in having children create versions of familiar stories 
and only occasionally offer one in complete dialogue form. It must be 


admitted, however, that 


the best that children can create often falls far 


short of what an imaginative adult can do with the same plot. For gifted 


children, particularly 


this play with puppets or not 


it is well to set high standards 


Whether you give 


you may want to share it with your class— 


or at least with the accelerated group—thereby challenging them to find 
in a familiar story (or even in an original plot) that something plus which 


transforms the commonplace. 


Yes, Mothe 
And d 
Yes 


JACK 
MOM 
JACK 
Mc ther 


n't trust anybody 


Moth I mean 


mom—And Iet Eloise get a drink 
at the creek 
jack— Yes, Mother 


Moo0000000000 
Yes, 
Oh, come along, Elois 


ELOISE 
JACK 


Seene 2 


} ; »> j ; 
JACK , / 
I had COW nd p 
rt 
I cheris! d my < ul t 


c? Oh, Eloise! 


STRANGER Pardon 1 lad 

JACK We 4 

STRANGER—I didn't mean tos I 
you, but you seemed so sad 

jack—Yes, I am that 


STRANGER—Can | help v 
jack— No—no. than} 
help me I 
Unless 
STRANGER— L niles 
JACK i” 
STRANGER—Wouldn’t what? 
jackK—Keep and love her 
STRANGER—Keep and love who? 
jack—Eloise 
STRANGER— You're right. I couldn't 
do tl at I h ive a wil ult 


can 





JackK—QOh, vour wife would like 
Eloise. She is so kind and gentle 
ind doesn’t eat much. You onl 
have to lee« her } iv twh a day 

STRANGER—Feed her hati! 

sack—Hay 

STRANGER—Who ever heard of giv- 

i girl | > Why. that would 
he tr} , dis: Is 3 t 

jack —} S 

{ ‘ 


STRANGER—.\ 


jack—And I | 
Oh Cris 

STRANGER—W hy 

JackK—To get 1 


ind rent 
STRANGER— How wh d you 
want? 

gack—I want o1 ! t hur 
dred dollars 


STRANGER Sure! 


jack—Don'’t u call EI 
animal 
STRANGER Sorry! Surely : the 


be ast 
jack—Or a beast. 


no, 


Mother—that —is—I 


Ruth Birdsall 
Dramatics Co-ordinator 


bee your 


STRANGER— | 
' And 


Tur? ; 
Eloise 

ELOISE— Mooo000000000. 

STRANGER—Surely if the—ah 


young lady is as kind and gentle as 


pardon 


yours too 


you say, she is worth much mor 


than two hundred dollars 
gack—Oh, much more. 
STRANGER— Al] ht, 


I boy 
I'll do it 


my 


you've sold me 
sack—Do what? 
STRANGER— Why. buy vour cow. 
jack—For two h 


indred dollars? 
STRANGER (as to a small child 
Oh. no 

Jjack—I knew it 

STRANGER For much more than 


hundred d 


two irs 
JACK brighter You will 
How much more? 
STRANGER— Step up closer. (S/ 
Deo vou know what these ire 
Jack—Yes, sir, beans 
STRANGER 1. ! Not on you 
life Beans ind ed! That 1S where 
u are wror hese only like 
beans. This is a handful of gold. Ni 
more ld than you car ! 


jack—It is? 

STRANGER—It ce 
it, boy. There 
Ma n Street. on a snow-white 

hero 

Jack— Me 


rtain 
you 


STRANGER—-No one else. You rid 
on up to the castle. for the princess 

va to marry you 

Jack—Are you certain that 


ire talking about me? 


STRANGER Yes Why, vou are 
the richest mar the kingdom? 

JACK But how do beans do tl it 

STRANGER— These are magic beans 

real magic beans—and vou us 
the n the rigl t nner, then all 
I} Ve said w ] I true But if I 
tell you / to use them. the magi 
charm will come off. and thev will 
be just what vou said thev Were 

st old he . 


Jack—And 


STRANGER | 


JACK i } ] Wl 
| lt that Wi | u tr ide 
STRANGER d 4 C0 
day to u, | Su 1 dor 
int to trade I'll be on mv wav 
JACK fev e / 1 ‘/ 


ll tr idk 
u will not 


Ww? Wait! 
STRANGER— Wise lad. Y: 


you h ive mad 
i 


this dav Evi 7 


Scene 3 


Jack—NlIe Mother' 
MOM ff q Is that you 
Jack? Continued on page 105 














Kvolution of a Valentine 


NAMES or signatures have often been used as 
source material for designs. This statement usu- 
ally arouses enough curiosity to focus the at- 
tention of a class! 

Fold 12” x 18” newsprint paper lengthwise 
through the ceriter, pressing firmly to secure a 
good crease. Open up along the crease made 
by the fold; write your name clearly with a soft 
drawing pencil. If the entire name is too long, 
use the first name, or an initial and a name. 

Fold the paper on the original crease and 
rub hard on the back with the drawing-pencil 
handle laid flat upon the paper. The duplica- 
tion thus produced ceases to be mere writing 
and becomes a vertical design of interlacing 
shapes and spaces. To do so helps the slower 
and less appreciative youngsters to become 
aware of the design qualities in their work. 
Others eagerly jump to the next step of con- 
verting the incidentally achieved shapes into 
contrived design. 





In order to stimulate this transition, suitable 
examples of good design should be presented 
to the class. Such material could include Italian 
Renaissance arabesques, Pennsylvania Dutch 
paintings, and other peasant art. In only a lit- 
tle while, loops and curlicues will be trans- 
formed into flowers, birds, and animal forms, 
or developed into pleasing abstract shapes. 

When the design has been completed, it 
may be transferred to manila or heavy draw- 
ing paper for painting. These designs were de- 
veloped on brown or black construction paper, 
but colors would be effective. From this point 
on, the project is a ‘'self-going’’ concern. The 
birds and flowers suggest clear glowing colors 
which are eagerly applied by young artists. 

To combine designs such as these with val- 
entine greetings seems quite natural. 

For design inspiration: A World of Pattern, 
by Gwen White (Chas. T. Branford Company, 
Boston 59, Mass., 1958; $3.75). Grades 3-6. 



























KATHRYN ZOBEL 


Art Teacher, Public Schools 
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) 


CRAYOLA’ 


CORNER 









CONSTRUCTIVE IDEAS 
TO KEEP CHILDREN 
HAPPILY OCCUPIED 

















SHIRT BOARD SHIELDS. Grey shirt ind visor are quickly cut to shape and 
rd k like steel—make per- colored with crayons. They’re com- 
ht’s armor.” Sword, shield _ pletely safe for ehildren to play with. 





\ O-9 ere sen. — Yy 


SHADOW BOX PICTURES. Stocking and 








ther two ece boxes make fine frames 
i's Paste drawing face 
le box c¢ Cut a “‘window”’ in 
box and 1 it inside cover 
in I ture. Fran lifts out to let 
i paste new pictures over old. 
at oe ee — ws 


CLEANING BAG COUNTRYSIDE. Save 
paper cleaning bags for rainy after- 
noons. Spread them on the floor and let 
childrencrayon in roads, streets, houses, 
railroad tracks. Makes a perfect land- 
scape for toy cars and trains. Binney & 
Smith Inc., 380 Madison Avenue, New 


York 17, New York. ee 





as 
BINNEY & SMITH 





THE CRAYOLA’ MAKERS 
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Little Rouaults 


FLORENCE SILVER LIEBMAN 


Teacher, Second Grade, Liberty School 
Youngstown, Ohio 


IN TRYING to get across to children that a work of art is the unique, 
individual idea of an artist, | helped them to be aware of the fact that 
each person has a style of his own; that very often one can identify the 
artist who made a picture by recognizing his particular style of painting. 
| thought that Rouault would be one that seven-year-olds might recog- 
nize. We talked about his being apprenticed to a man who made church 
windows, and how he liked to paint people and things as though he were 
looking at them through stained-glass windows. In the meantime, the chil- 
dren talked about France and learned a few French phrases. One day 
when | asked if they would like to pretend they were little Rouaults, | got 
the results pictured here, which were totally undirected. 

The choice of Rouault happened to be very timely. The children came 
bursting in one morning, after hearing the announcement of Rouault's 
death over the TV and radio. They felt so grown-up and important, as if 
just by knowing him, they were a part of the big outside world. 





» Lf; 9 


A PUPPET STAGE is not a “must” in order to give a puppet show. My sixth- 
grade class found that out when we decided to give a puppet show for the 
Child Health Day Assembly Program. As the basis for our presentation, 
puppets were used in a novel way to make some health posters come alive. 

In our art class the children, working in groups, made twelve posters. 
Seven posters depicted the seven basic food groups, and each of the other 
five pictured a desirable health habit. The slogans for the health habits 
were: |. Keep Neat and Clean. 2. Brush Your Teeth Often. 3. Use the 
Comb and Brush. 4. Get Enough Sleep. 5. Play in Fresh Air. 

When the posters were finished we had to decide what character parts 
the puppets would represent, and what they would say in order to carry 
the message of the posters to the audience. In each poster we would cut one 
or two doors through which the puppets would “pop out" and say their 
parts. We decided we would need seventeen puppets. They represented 
the following characters in the play: Prince Milk, Quiz Master—Mr. Quiz, 
Good Health Fairy, Billy Carrot, Lilly Lettuce Leaf, Charlie Potato, Eddy 
Egg, Allen Apple, Annie Orange, Betty Butter, Golden Grain, Flossie 
Fresh Air, Susie Soap, Willie Water, Sammy Slick, Donald Decay, Tommy 
Toothbrush. 

The puppets were made by using nonhardening clay and papier-mache. 
We used knitting yarn for their hair, and for their ciothes chose colors in 
keeping with the food or health habit they represented. For instance, 
orange cloth with green hair was used for Billy Carrot, while red cloth with 
green hair was used for Allen Apple. 

The posters, which had been done on cardboard, were fastened with 
tape to a sheet of brown paper stretched across the auditorium stage and 
fastened firmly to standards borrowed from the gymnasium. Round doors 
big enough to allow a puppet to be “popped” through were cut in the 
posters and the brown paper. Tabs were fastened to the back of each door 
so that it could be easily opened and closed by the puppeteer. 

As the play begins, Jack, a boy from the class, stands on the stage in 
front of closed curtains. He speaks thus: “Il had the strangest dream last 
night. | dreamed that the boys and girls in our class were looking at some 
health posters we made and this is what happened....." 


Puppet Panel Program 


Dental Health Week or Child Health Day 


MARY KATHERINE HANNEN 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, Broadway School 
Newark, New Jersey 





The curtain opens and Jack steps back joining a small group of children 
discussing health posters. In the course of conversation Joe, one of the 
group, is expressing his dislike of certain necessary foods, when suddenly 
the fairy pupp>t appears above the posters. She introduces herself as Fairy 
Good Health, and scolds Joe for talking that way about the good foods 
which are his friends. He answers by saying that he didn't know they were 
his friends. Whereupon the fairy says that she will show him. Then, one at a 
time, the doors of the posters open. Each puppet appears through his door, 
introduces himself, and has a conversation with Joe, during which the 
puppet tells Joe how he helps him to be healthy. 

Then Joe tells the fairy that he is convinced, and is glad that he has 
found new friends. In order to make sure that Joe understands, the fairy 
says that she is going to call on her friend, Mr. Quiz, to ask Joe some 
health questions. She says that his new-found friends (the puppets) will be 
the "panel of experts." At this time all the puppets pop through their doors 
and the "quiz master" puppet appears next to the fairy at the top. He asks 
Joe several questions. Joe can answer some of them, but the others are an- 
swered by certain of the puppets. At the conclusion, the Fairy: suggests 
that they all sing "Whistle a Happy Tune." 


How to Make Hand Puppets, Sachs, 1956. Teacher Enterprises, Box 110, Fairbanks, Alaska. $.75. 
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Lincoln Recrea 


EACH time | see the ever present silhouette of Lincoln on a 
bulletin board | can't help thinking, “What a complete waste of 
children's true ability.” Children are naturally born creative, 
and there is nothing more deadly or stultifying than tracing a 
pattern and cutting it out. What chance does this give for crea- 





tivity? They must follow teacher's directions! 

True creativity comes from within. Let us give our children a 
chance to develop individual capacities instead of furthering 
mass mediocrity. 

After studying the story of Lincoln's life, and after some 
motivation, the fifth-grade teacher and | had our young students 
illustrate the event in his life about which they were most en- 
thusiastic. Using 12” x 18” warm brown construction paper, 
black crayon and white chalk, in forty minutes they had achieved 
results that were almost unbelievable for children ten years of 
age. 

Every child's picture was different—developing individual 
capacities. Each child's technique and use of materials was un- 
usual—experimentation is part of growing up. 

Our fifth-graders were proudest of their Lincoln bulletin 
board. Parents and personnel both highly praised its distinc- 
tiveness. Using a parchment copy of the Gettysburg Address as 
a focal point, they placed their pictures (evaluated and selected 
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by them) around it; then red, white, and blue cord was stapled 
from the corners of each picture to the address, forming an at- 
tractive design with the string. 

Teachable moments? Let us, as teachers, make full use of 
them! Lincoln left us a precious heritage, which we must not 
neglect. 


To give the children an intimate glimpse of Abe Lincoln's 
early life, there is the book Abraham Lincoln, uniquely pre- 
sented by Ingri & Edgar Parin d'Aulaire. (See listing on page 
59.) 

In fascinating story and color lithographs, Lincoln is born 
in the wilderness, grows through an eventful boyhood, explores 
the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, and, as an individual thinking 
adult, becomes concerned with the lot of the humans around 
him. Through war and storekeeping to political campaigning and 
finally to the Presidency, the black and white as well as the col- 
or lithographs paint a tapestry of this exceptional man. €.8B.C. 
























A BIRD sanctuary right in our own classroom—red- 
capped woodpeckers avidly combing the trees for 
grubs; chickadees and nuthatches busily cracking flower 
seeds; red cardinals and blue jays, grosbeaks and spar- 
rows, all vying with one another for first place at the 
feeders. 

Creating replicas of these delightful feathered 
friends, who are habitues of our yards, was an art expe- 
rience which second-graders loved dearly. Bird lore, 
imagination, and initiative all contributed to its success. 

Designing the birds was of paramount importance. 
But even small children are capable of doing this. Two 
drawings were found to be helpful; one of the complete 
bird, and a sectional one. The wings and tails of the 
birds were cut from construction paper, using colors 
that in many instances contrasted with the body of the 
bird, but here, as in most art work, some license can be 
taken. In the case of the blue jay, a variation of blues 
was very effective. 

The body and head of the bird can be cut as one 
unit, or separately. To make some each way is desir- 
able. It is true that more interesting angles can be 
achieved for display if body and head are adjustable. 

Styrofoam was used for the head and body of the 
birds. It can be purchased at any florist's. A block 
12” x 31” is sufficient for a class of twenty-five children. 
For economy as well as easier handling, saw the styro- 
foam into 6” squares, each !/,” thick. 

The original bird drawings were next traced on the 
styrofoam. It was placed on a cutting board, and with 
the tip of a paring knife, the birds were cut out, using 
a sawing motion. 








The bodies and heads were now ready for spraying. 
(Brush painting is not satisfactory; the styrofoam is too 
absorbent, and the resulting colors not even.) An in- 
secticide sprayer will do this job quickly and well. Tem- 
pera paint was used in a consistency thin enough to 
spray easily. Time and trouble are saved if all the birds 


that are to be the same color are done at one time. 
When the birds were dry they were assembled. The 
head and body were joined with toothpicks. The tail 
and the wings fitted into slits made with a knife in the 
styrofoam. The eyes were 
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HOW MANY of us, in our art appreciation pro- 
gram, present only the old masters as models of 
the world's great art! How many times we marvel 
with our children at the drama of Michelangelo, 
or the tender feeling engendered by Whistler's 
painting of his mother, yet balk at presenting a 
cubistic painting by Picasso, or describing the 
mood implicit in a Rousseau? 

Our art appreciation programs are too often 
void of the art that is most important to people 
today: the art that is being created today. Our 
usual excuse is that we feel that children will not 
understand the abstract, or the absence of re- 
alism, in modern art. Yet modern painters such as 
Grandma Moses or Paul Klee have frequently 
been referred to as having a childlike quality in 
their art that makes it easier for children to ap- 
preciate it! 

Here is a unit in modern art that | have used 
in my fifth-grade class with great success. Its 
chief objective is, of course, to give the children 
an appreciative understanding of the art of to- 
day. But it also accomplishes two minor objectives 
that would be more difficult to achieve if the art 
appreciation course were limited to the study of 
realistic painters: first, it affords the children a 
chance to try for the style of a modern painter; 
second, it relates the creative process in art to 
creative reading—quite an advance in study for 
so young a group. 

The materials needed are easy to acquire: 

A book or two of paintings, both traditional and 

modern—such as Famous Paintings, by A. E. 

Chase, or Rainbow Book of Art, by Thomas 


Craven 


Massachusetts 


Some reproductions of paintings 

The Cat Who Went to Heaven, by Elizabeth 
Coatsworth 

One or two good books with reproductions of 
paintings by a primitive painter of your choice 

Drawing paper, pencils, paints 


Motivation: On the first day of this unit, tell 
the children that they will be looking at famous 
paintings for the next few days, particularly those 
that are more modern. Show the children prints 
from your books of art, and your reproductions. 
You might start by showing the children the old- 
est paintings you have, and working up to the 
more modern ones. If possible, show some realis- 
tic works by a modern master such as Picasso or 
Matisse, and then show nonobjective paintings by 
the same artist. (See ''M Is for Matisse,’ an inter- 
view with the artist, in School! Arts, Nov. 1958.) 
Explain that it is the latter paintings for which the 
artist is best known, and not the realistic paintings 
which he also does very well. Invite discussion. 

Now, if you have a good buildup, you are 
ready to ask your motivating question: Why do 
you think modern artists prefer to paint things in 
a different way from the way they really do see 
them? Tell the children you do not expect an- 
swers today, but as they go on learning about a 
painting in the next few days, perhaps they will 
discover an answer. Be sure your children under- 
stand, first, that modern painters could paint 
realistic paintings if they wanted to; and second, 
that people who really know about modern art 
spend great amounts of money buying these ab- 
stract paintings. 
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THE MOCKER MOCKED—Paul Klee 
Collection, Museum of Modern Art, New York 
Gift of J. B. Newmann 





Carrying out the unit: You are now ready to 
begin The Cat Who Went to Heaven. This book, 
a children's classic, tells of an artist who painted 
not what he saw, but what he felt. It will help 
the children realize the creative process that is 
evident in all arts, not only in painting, and it will 
help them answer the question you have given 
them. Spread the reading of the book over sev- 
eral days, skimming any part that you feel may 
be too tedious for your group. At each of these 
reading periods, you may wish to show the chil- 

ren more paintings for discussion. Perhaps the 
children, too, will bring in reproductions or books 
they have admired at home. 

When you finish the book, ask the children 
again why they think modern painters do not 
paint exactly what they see. Your class still may 
not be ready to give thoughtful answers; if they 
cannot, wait and ask the question again toward 
the end of the unit. But perhaps you will receive 
such answers as, “Today we have cameras that 
can take pictures of exactly what we see," or 
"We can always see what is around us, and don't 
need paintings to show us this. Modern painters 
want to show us what is in their minds—what we 
can't see around us.’ Don't be discouraged if an- 
swers aren't forthcoming yet; the children will 
probably be bursting with them by the end of 
the next part of the unit, in which they actually 
try their hand at modern art! 

You are now ready to present the painter you 
have selected. Tell why you have chosen his par- 
ticular painting. (Because, in addition to being a 
great modern painter, he has also a childlike 
quality about his work that you think the children 
will enjoy.) Let us suppose you have picked Paul 
Klee, as | did. An excellent book to use is Pau/ 
Klee, published by the Museum of Modern Art 
in New York. This book tells something of Klee's 
life, explains his art, and has many reproductions, 
though most of them are not in color. 

Tell the children about Klee, and show them his 
paintings. Then ask them what they think a twit- 
tering machine would look like. ("Twittering Ma- 
chine" is the name of the frontispiece in the book 
mentioned above, but don't show the picture to 
the children yet.) Some of the children will prob- 
ably look puzzled, so you might explain to them 
that a twittering machine is a machine that makes 
a twittering noise. Let a few volunteers draw their 
versions of a twittering machine on the chalk- 
board. When they finish 
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tell about it. Then climax this epi- 
sode by showing the children Paul 
Klee’s version of “Twittering Ma- 
chine.” 

You might find it desirable to ex- 
plain the logic of the picture: since 
birds make a twittering sound, they 
were an excellent thing to put on the 
machine; or the machine will cause 
the birds to twitter 

Culmination: Your final session will 
culminate the unit. Give the children 
titles from Klee’s works that 
might suggest a variety of pictures 
“Dance You Monster to My Sweet 
Song” is an excellent Then let 
the children title and 
draw or paint their own interpreta- 
tion. The children, of course, must not 
be shown Klee’s version until they are 
finished with their own. At that time, 
t will be fun to see if any child’s pic- 
ture resembles Klee’s in any way. 

Now that vou have formally finished 
vour children ar 


two 


one 


‘ hoose eithe r 


the unit, vou and 
ready to further pursue modern paint- 
ing at vour leisure. And you will prob- 
bly notice a greater release of tension 
in vour art classes, as your children 
experiment in fantasies that they have 
been unable to express before 

A final ssary. An 
average group of middle-graders, with 
thoughtful should achieve 
the objectives of this unit. If however, 
the class as a whole adopts a derisive 
ttitude tow ird the material, it should 
be immediately abandoned and _for- 
sotten. It is far better for the children 
to meet the material again in 
mind as 


warning is ne 


guidan e, 


same 
later years, with as open a 
possible, than for them to form, at 
his time, a prejudiced opinion against 


ill modern art. 
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Jack and the Beanstalk 
(Continue d from page 98) 


momM—How much did you get for 
her? 

gack— Millions! 

mom—Jack, stop this nonsense this 
instant. Shakes Ja k, Now then, 


where is our cow, or the money? 


JACK Here, Mother, here is our 
money, our millions Oper sack 

MOM (inspects it)—I see only beans 

gack—Not beans, but buckets of gold, 
carts of gold, barns of gold 

MOM— | hese are beans, beans, beans! 

gack—Gold, gold, gold! 

mOom—Stop! Wait a minute. (Emo- 


tionally.) Jack, Jack, my son. Are you 
telling me that you traded Eloise for 


tr > > . ) 
these be ans. 


jack—The man said that I would be 
the richest person in the whole world. 

mom—What man? 

gack—The man that bought Eloise. 

momM—Oh! 

jack—And I am going to marry the 
princess. 

mom—And you are going to marry 
the princess 

jack—Yes, yes, and I am going to 
buy a farm and— 

mom—And I’Il tell you what else you 
are going to do. You are going to 
march straight into the house and get 
the thrashing of your life. 

Jack (still exuberant )—Yes, yes, and 
I am going to march straight into the 
heuse and get the—get the what! 

mom March! March! 

jgack—But, but, but, but. but— 

MOM—Stop sounding like a motor- 
boat and march. (Looks at the beans in 
d soust and throws them au ay. Beans, 

ins, BEANS! March! 

SCENE 4 

Still at the farm. The next morn- 
ing Ja k comes on the Stage 
} yes. He does not see the 
and bumps into it. 

Jack—Ouch! That’s a heck of a place 
to put a beanstalk, especially one that 
big. (Does a double take 
Mother! 


rubbing 
beanstalk 


Jeanstalk— 
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History and Arithmetic 
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MOM ff stage What is it, Jack? 

JACK M-O-T-H-E-R!!!! 

MOM | rushing n Stage Ja k, Jac 2 
what is wrong? 

jack (pointing to the beanstalk)— 
L-]-l-look! 

mom (flabbergasted 
my! What is it? 
\ beanstalk 


Oh, my! Oh, 


a beanstalk from 


JACK 
our magical beans 

MOM inbelt naly A beanstalk— 
not a beanstalk that big. 

gack—That’s what it is. Somehow 


you planted the beans in the right way. 
mom-—I didn’t plant the beans. I 
just threw them away 
jyack—No matter what you did, look 


how th \ have crown. 


mom (stops suddenly)—Jack, what 
are we going to do with it? 

jack—We could sell tickets to people 
to come and see it. 


MOmM—People will be able to see it 
twenty miles away. 

jack—Could we eat it? 

mom—What, eat beans every day! 
Why, we might as well join the navy. 


jack—Could we chop it down? 

mom—And have bean plants lying 
all over the county. Think of what the 
reeve and council would say. 

Jack—I guess you're right. (Sudden- 


ly.) I know! I'll climb it. 
mOom—You'll what? 


Jack—Ill climb right to the top. 

mom—What good will that do? 

gack—Well, when I come down, [ll 
join a_ circus. Vakes like a circus 
barker Hurry, hurry, hurry. Step 
right up. Come in, come in, and see 
Jack, the World's Wonder Boy. Her 

(Continued on page 107, 
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OVER 350 ILLUSTRATED STEP BY STEP PROJECTS 


Instructors for many years have requested a complete idea-instruction 


book on “Pipe Cleaner Art”. This 48 page 3504 


Project book contains 


hand craft ideas for children of all ages, from pre-school thru the ad- 


vanced grades. The projects 
“Chenille-Kraft Pipe Cleaner A 


is a teacher and creator of handicrafts. 


are step-by-step, and fully illustrated, 
rt” was written by Michelle Graff who 


Sent Postpaid, $4.00 


Special “Instructor” Introductory Kit 


To better acquaint you with “¢ 
assortment of 5 different Cl 
STEMS) in assorted colors, thi 


henille-Kraft”, we are offering a special 
1enille-Kraft materials (over 200 12” 
cknesses and textures. This “Instruetor” 


assortment, if packaged separately, would retail for over $3.00. 


Sent Postpaid, only $4.98 


“Chenille Kraft" is an educational creative craft! (Inexpensive too) Stems 


can be used over and over again. 


Combination Offer 
One Book “Chenille 
Special Kit. (Total 


Kraft 
Retail Vah 


Pipe Cleaner 


and one “Instructor” 


Sent Postpaid, $2.75 


Art” 


le $2.98) 


Order From Your School Supply Dealer or Mail Coupon Direct to 


BARRY PRODUCTS COMPANY 


covering over 350 complete p1 
Please send postpaid your 
materials @ $1.98 


Please send Combination Book and Kit @ 


] enciose $ —" 
Name 

Address 

City 





801 W. Aldine Street Chicago 13, Illinois 


Please send postpaid your Chenille-Kraft 48 page book fully illustrated, 


ojects @ $1.00 


Introductory Chenille-Kraft Art Kit of 


$2.75 
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Kindergarten-Primary ART ACTIVITIES 


An illustrated handbook that contains complete 
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ACTIV, 


directions for 150 new art activities. Art Skills, 
prt Health and Safety, Holidays and Social Weeks, 
Music, Language Arts, Parties, Seasons, Science, 


and Social! Studies are included in the activities. 


Ready Reference Index. 96 pages. Bound in hard 
cover. Price $3.00. Order from: 





F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 
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Bird Sanctuary 


(Continued from page 103) 


beads, sequins, or buttons poked into 
the he ads. The more sparkle and life 
these have, the more animated is the 
bird 

No art project is completely suc- 
cessful until it is displayed against 
an appropriate background. The sim- 
plest art creations can assume magi- 
cal status where time and imagination 
are not stinted 

The most natural and effective hab- 
itat for our birds was, of course, a 
sanctuary complete with shelter and 
feeding stations The latter were made 
with blocks of styrofoam joined to- 
gether with toothpicks. These were 
attached to the bulletin board with 
large pins. The birds, too, were eas- 
ily fastened to the trees 


eure 


The bulletin-board mural had a 
gray and white background. The bush- 
es were real and held upright in flow- 
er holders. Cotton was arranged soft 
ly around the tree trunks and on the 
bushes. The birds were scattered in 
natural poses. 

The caption across the mural, Bird 
Sanctuary, was in_ three-dimensional 
lettering using two sets of letters 
styrofoam topped with construction 
paper. 

The final step in the art project 
was to spray artificial snow on the 
trees, the bushes, the birds, and even 
in the sky, so there could be no doubt 
that winter had driven the birds to 
seek shelter and food; that with us 
they had found sanctuary. 
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Even Abe and George would 
approve of this use for those 
red and white paper chains 
left over from Christmas. They 
certainly combine beautifully 


Why are the birth dates of 
George Washington and Abra- 
ham Lincoln celebrated ? Upper- 
grade pupils will philosophize 
on the subject. Notice, too, the 
side bulletin board, America 


Ld 














with the stars to make an un- 
usual and attractive flag. We'd 
suggest one minor alteration. 
Try adding a forty-ninth star 
for our youngest state—Alaska. 


and You. Important American 
documents may be displayed in 
connection with these two pa- 
triots, together with the best 
class compositions—about our 
heroes, of course. 


Photos from San Diego City Schools 











Jack and the Beanstalk 
(Continued from page 105) 
is the boy that has climbed above the 


clouds. (Resumes natural voice.) Why, 
Mother, I'll make a fortune. (Goes to 
the beanstalk.) Don’t wait dinner, 


Mother. I'll eat beans. 
mom— Jack, come back here. 
gacx—I won't be long. (Starts to 
climb.) 


SCENE 5 


(Outside the Giant’s castle. Jack 
jumps from the beanstalk. To one side 
is the Talking Hen that lays golden 
eggs.) 

jack—I wonder what place this is. 

HEN—You are at the Giant's Castle 
in Magicland. 

yack (looking around)—Who said 
that? 

HEN—I did. 

jack—You spoke! Why, you can’t 
speak. You're nothing but a hen. 

HEN—I may be nothing but a hen, 
but I am a talking hen. 

jack—I don’t believe it! 

HEN—Nobody is asking you to be- 
lieve it. But I am telling you this. If 
you make up your mind not to believe 
in the things that you see in Magicland, 
while you're here, then you are going 
to have a pretty hard time. 

sack—I guess I'll have to believe it. 
I see you talking and I hear you talk- 
ing, so I guess that you really do talk. 

HEN—Well, I guess so. (Gives a lit- 
tle jump.) Oh, oh, here I go again. 

gack—What’'s the matter? 

HEN—Stand back, boy—give me 
room. Cluck, cluc k, cluck! Lays a 
golden egg.) Oh, my, sometimes I do 
wish that I could lay ordinary, normal 
eggs. 

gyack—Don’t you? 

HEN—No, I lay golden eggs and they 
are a lot harder on a hen, you know— 
especially a hen of my constitution. 

gack—Golden eggs! 

HEN (modestly )—Oh, that’s nothing 
There used to be a goose around here 
that did the same thing, but she wor 
herself out, poor thing. Overproduced 
you know. Me, I take things easy 
about one egg every two days. 

yack (wondering)—Real gold! My! 
Would you like to come home with 
me? 

HEN (secretly)—To tell the truth I 
wouldn’t mind going home with you; 
not at all would I mind getting out of 
here to some place where my talents 
are appreciated. But, alas, I cannot. 

gack—I'll take you. 

HEN—You wouldn’t get far. 

jyack—Who would stop me? 

HEN—Just put one hand on me and 
you'll see. 

gack—Okay. (Puts one hand on the 
he n.) 

Harp (rushes in)—Stop, Thief! Help! 
Stop, Thief! 

yack (frightened )—What’s that? 

HEN—That’s my watch dog, only in 
this case it’s my watch harp. 

Hare—Stop, Thief! Help! 

HEN—You'd better beat it. 

jack—You come too. 

HEN (hiding )—Oh, oh, it’s too late! 

Giant (off stage)— 

Fee, fi, fo, fum. 

I smell the blood of an Englishman. 

3e he alive or be he dead, 

I'll grind his bones to make my bread. 
HEN—You’re in for it now. 
jJack—Who—who—who was that? 
HEN—That is the Giant that owns 

us. He'll kill you. 

HARP— 

The sight of the terrible Giant will 

thrill you. 

The club of the terrible Giant will 

kill you, 

And boff! the Giant will greet you, 

And bizz! the Giant will heat you, 

And blump! the Giant will eat you, 

So, Jackie, say your prayers. 





gack—Oh, no, he won't! (Grabs 
Jarp and turns to the beanstalk.) 
Come on, Hen, follow me. 
HEN—I’m coming, I’m coming. 
GIANT (on stage; loudly)— 
Egad! My Lad! I’m mad! 
JACK (tauntingly)— 
So sad! Too bad! I’m glad! 

HEN—Me too! 

HARP—Stop you! 

GIANT— You're through! 

yack (to hen)—Quick, now, down 
you go. (Pushes her.) 

GIANT (screaming)—Stop! Stop! My 
hen! My harp! 

yack—Better not try to 
You'll be sorry if you do. 

SCENE 6 

(The Beanstalk has been cut down. 
The Giant lies dead. Jack, Mether, 
Hen, and Harp are viewing the re- 
mains. ) 

HEN—You’ve killed him, 
You've actually killed him. 

mom—Jack, did you really have to 
do it? 

gack—He was going to eat me but 
I ran to the beanstalk, along with his 
wonderful hen and talking harp. I 
climbed down the beanstalk with the 
giant hurrying after me, but his feet 
were so large that he had trouble get- 
ting a foothold and so I beat him to 
the ground 

mom—And you must have been fast, 
too. 

HARP—He was. 

jack—As soon as I hit the ground I 
ran over to the woodpile and grabbed 
an ax. Then with a chip, chap, chop, 
I cut the beanstalk down. 

mMomM—Oh, my! 

HEN—We all got out of the way and 
down came beans, leaves, stalk, giant, 
and all—cur—rash! 

mom—I heard that part. But, Jack, 
you could have been more careful. I 
think that the giant has crushed all 
my petunias. 

ygack—But wait till I tell you, 
Mother, we now have a hen that lays 
gold n eggs ; 

mOom— Jack, you are dreaming again. 
You must be sensible 

gack—Honestly, Mother, she does lay 
golden eggs. 

mom—Boy, I am going to have to 
teach you not to dream these fantas- 
tic stories. 


follow. 


Jack! 


HEN (interrupts )—Stand back, every- 
body—here I go again. 
mMOomM— What? 
HARP—Watch this! 
gack—Shhhhhh, Mother! She’s lay- 
ing a golden egg and that’s a very hard 
thing to do, especially for a hen of her 
constitution. 
(Hen lays a golden egg accompanied 
by much clucking.) 
MOM (inspecting egg)—A golden egg 
—a real golden egg! 
HarP—Solid, not plated, warranted 
and guaranteed. 
sack—See, I told you. (Starts to 
sing to tune of a Navy chantey. Or 
try an original tune or recite the verses 
orally.) 
Now, this is number one and the eggs 
have just begun, 
Set you down and give a cluck and do 
it again. 
ALL— 
Come on, cousin, lay a dozen, 
Set you down and give a cluck and do 
it again. 
MOM— 
Now, this is number two. Hen of the 
Giant Ja kie slew. 
Set you down and give a cluck and do 
it again. 
ALL— 
Come on, cousin, lay a dozen, 
Set you down and give a cluck and do 
it again. 
HARP— 
My other master’s dead. I'll work for 
you instead, 
Set you down and give a cluck and do 
it again. 
ALL 
Come on, cousin, lay a dozen, 
Set you down and give a cluck and do 
it again. 
HEN— 
I’m glad I took the trip that released 
the Giant’s grip, 
I'll set me down and give a cluck and 
do it again. 
ALL— 
Come on, cousin, lay a dozen, 
Set you down and give a cluck and do 
it again. 
HEN (screams)—Q-U-I-E-T! Every- 
body stand back! Give me more room! 
Gives a great big cluck and lays a 
golde nm €2@. 
ALL except Hen 
with diamonds in it! 
Quick curtain.) 


—Another one— 





Key to "Make a Weather Map" 


(See page 9) 
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ONE 
STROKE 
AND IT’S 
DONE 


with a MARSH77 
FELT-POINT PEN 


for pen, ink supply, 
2 extra points $325 


For visual aids and 
drawings—fine to bold 
lines... gray to solid, At 
stationers, art and school 
supply stores, or write 


MARSH 


MARSH STENCIL,S6 MARSH BLDG. 
BELLEVILLE, iLL. F-49 


RARE MUSEUM SPECIMENS 


Dinosaur Reptile teeth, 3 for $1 (50 million years 
old) perfect and polished. African Congolese 
arrowheads, 6 for $1, perfect and cleaned. Indian 
arrowheads (Southwest) 3 for $1. All three offers 
to one address, $2 postpaid. 


OCLEO HOUSE 


Box 514, Westwood, New Jersey 


What to do... 
With one group... 


While you are busy... 
With another... 


BLACKBOARD SPINNER 
A Big Plastic Arrow 

Mounted on Heavy Suction Cup 
@ Reviewing, drilling, testing games 
@ Variable according to group needs 
@ Repetition for all subjects 
@ Now in Five Models 
@ with practice 

in remembering 
@ 50 games given 

in instructions 
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Instructor Coupon Service 





For TEACHERS USE only. Cut each coupon separately and mail all in 
one envelope to The INSTRUCTOR, Coupon Service, Dansville, N.Y. 


T APART IR me ee ee 


V—_— eee | CU 


KELLOGG COMPANY, Home Economics Services, Dept. INS 259. Please send me the 


Breakfast Game for my grede. Send everything—tul! color wall poster, 


rgn? Ke 399 5 cd 
dividuel + re cards, prize badges for students on winning team, and special merit 
seals for students with perfect score. My grade is Kindergarten - 3rd grade ({! get 

the Early Bird Game); () 4-6 (1 get the Wild Bill Hickok Game). There are ..... 
students in my class 125 

Name peccevoces 000 ePRINT OR TYPE cc cccccccccccccccccccoeces Grade ........ 
» Mame 8 AdGrOtS .cccccccccccccccccccccscccccccccecccccocseoeeseceses 

Zone «see State Ins. 2-59 


Ee ._ 


WHITMAN PUBLISHING CO. Please send postpaid Megic Siete NUMBER PRACTICE 
KS 


800 checied | enclose 30c for each copy No. 4934-A, ADDITION AND SUBTRAC- 
TION No. 4934-M, MULTIPLICATION AND DIVISION No. 4934-F, FRACTIONS AND 
DECIMALS 282 

Neme - +**PRINT Of TY Position ..cccccccceecs 

BOeGSe GF BB. coccccccccescesococecosenececs ocecescee School 

City Zone : State Ins. 2-59 


er a re eee eee ce CUT APART HEIR mee me ee 


ANN MARIE'S EASTER ART SERVICE. Please rush postpaid your complete Easter Art and 
Activity Portfolio of Spring and Easter projects for windows, chalkboard, bulletin board 
aif 
7 

Neme 


$ 
ts, etc. All new, full size, ready-to-use | enclose $1 7121 


SOOUEy GP Tie Sdadadeesetbessoebbeecbacdeduncénencseecséeccsécdsooeoesnscccce No. Pupils 


Zone ‘ State Ins. 2-59 
CUT APART HERE me me eee ee 


“PIPE CLEANER ART" instruction Book. Please send 48-page book picturing over 350 
compiete step-by-step projects using ‘‘Chenille-Kraft'' Pipe Cleaners. For further informa- 


'@!: 
e 
3 | 


tion see Page 105. () | enclose $1.00. 509 
esseceee nT OR coceccooccocccescooosoes QUOD 
OUEEP GP GES cncdecnnnescécevedensececsnyessdscnccnscensst0eseeseeeeneesss No. Pupils 
City seseece ‘ Zone State Ins. 2-59 


ee ee ee CUT APART HEI mee ee ee 


MOON MAP. Giant, brilliant color telephoto chart of Moon shows surface. Pictures and 


describes U.S. Rockets and Satellites. Illustrates relation of Universe to Planets. Pub- 

lished by Rend McNally. For further description see Modern Toy Company advertisement 

Page 27 | enclose $1.00 603 
Ge océ<sencsences Q@inT OF Tre - Gee 6aeenbabsivecseuce 
OPE GP TW canupahsnnnndisedeedcnsenennbecdcuducecesenesdtnsbadeocsusseesséucecascssees 
City ee , Zone State Ins. 2-59 


eee ee CUT APART HERE mee mee ee ee ee es «oe | ee 


TEACHERS SEAT PLAN. [7] | enclose $1.00. Please send your 70 compartment seat plan 
with cards included for 144 name places, in heavy transparent acetate envelope 237 
Name TTTITIT TT TTT TTT TTT Tre PRINT OR TYPE Grade 
DONEE GP GES. sennneccsmendcncctsnckusecdedsnt<sdsesdienwervebesececebecbiensedccsiacs 
City peeves Zone State Ins. 2-59 


—_—_—— ee cee eee eee CUT APART HERE qe meee ee ee ee eee ee eee 


ALASKA MAP, OUR 49th STATE. Large, color relief Wall Map (48x35). Published by Rand 


McNally. Includes helpful Social Studies resource information. Newly published. For further 
o— on and picture see Modern Toy Company advertisement, Page 27. [) | enclose 
1.0 603A 
PEED cccdesssocevesneseos @ Title 
Stee? GP DBs coccacccccoseccccoccsscecccss 
ty TITTTIT TTT TTT TTT TTT TTT Zone State , Ins. 2-59 


—————— oO oS ee eee eee CUT APART HERE ome eee eee aoe ae au aus au 


Coupons: pages 86, 88, 90, 92, 94, 106, 108. 
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EVERYDAY 

ViNaA@ 
JOMES 

WUUUY ~ 


“> EVERYDAY GAMES 
FOR CHILDREN is primarily a 


well-illustrated reference book containing complete information and 
easy-to-follow directions for more than 300 games. For ready 
reference, the games are indexed three ways - alphabetically, 
by grades, and by type of game. Three introductory chapters 
provide background material. Included are Dramatic Games and Story 
Plays; Singing Games; Hide, Chase, and Tag Games; Relays, Stunts, 
and Pyramids; Ball Games; Athletic Games; Classroom Games and 
Party Games. Hard cover binding. Each book $3.25. Order from: 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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FREE AND INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS 
YOU WILL WANT TO ORDER 





Air, Winds, and Weather—“Ele- 
mentary School Science Activities Se- 
ries” by J. Myron Atkin and R. Will 
Burnett; includes data on each of the 
titles; diagrams illustrating the 72 sug- 
gested experiments. Also in series is 
Electricity and Magnetism by the same 
authors (Rinehart & Company, Inc., 


New York; $1.00). 


Audio-Visual Idea Booklets 
Help interested teachers to use films in 
the classroom more effectively. Series 
includes “Four Steps in Skillful Use of 
Films.” “Sources of Film and A-V In- 
formation,” “Helping Teachers Use 
Films Effectively,” and “How to Train 
Projectionists.” Series includes infor- 
mation about sources of motion-picture 
films and audio-visual information as 
well as methods of incorporating films 
into lesson plans (Educational Infor- 
mation Division, Victor Animatograph 
Corp., Plainville, Conn.; free). 


Dental Health Series—Designed to 
help teachers impress children with the 
importance of brushing their teeth after 
eating. Series titles are “My Toothbrush- 
ing Book” for grades 1, 2, and 3; 
“Toothbrushing Fun” for grades 4, 5, 
and 6; and “Brighten Your Future” for 
grades 7 and up. Write for information 
about the new toothbrushing training 
kit to supplement the use of these book- 
lets in the classroom (Bristol-Myers 
Educational Service Dept. 630 Fifth 
Ave., New York 20; booklets free). 


Father of His Country—Story of 
George Washington; describes his life 
and highlights such events as his mis- 
sion to the Ohio country; his command 
of the Continental Army; crossing the 
Delaware; at Valley Forge; Cornwallis’ 
surrender at Yorktown; and a list of 
chronological events in the life of 
Washington. 15 pages in color; illus- 
trated (Ticonderoga Publishers, 230 
Park Ave., New York 17; $.15 each; 
quantity rates on request). 


Financing Professional Salaries 
for Professional Teachers—A 23- 
page booklet prepared by the National 
Education Association; explains the eco- 
nomics of an improved teacher salary 
structure. NEA estimates the actual cost 
and long-range investment value of pay- 
ing for well educated, personally com- 
petent, and professionally prepared 
teachers (Committee on Tax Education 
and School Finance, NEA, 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C.; 
10 copies for $1.00). 


First Aid Guide—New edition now 
available. Beginning with a brief list- 
ing of the principles of first aid, this 
guide tells what to do in the case of 
accident, illness, or injury; information 
is included on treatment and bandag- 
ing of wounds; transporting injured or 
ill persons; suggested contents for first- 
aid kits; and what to do in medical 
emergencies ; 64 pages; illustrated; Cata- 


Made 


Order 


logue No. A 13.36: F 51/5/958 (Supt. of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C.; $.25). 


Income Tax-opedia—What every: 
one employed should know about fed- 
eral income taxes; 16-page booklet ex- 
plains the reason for income taxes to 
meet the federal budget. Shows for- 
mula used to determine each individ- 
ual’s “fair share” of such taxes; gives 
graphic notes on filling out forms and 
filing returns; discusses both short form 
1040-A and long form 1040 (Channing 
L. Bete Company, Inc. Greenfield, 
Mass.; $.25 each; quantity rates on re- 
quest). 


independent Activities, Grades 
I, 2, 3: Maps and Map Skills, 
Grades 4, 5. 6—Weekly Reader's 
answers to the teacher's need for chal- 
lenging, ready-to-use seatwork to help 
pupils learn to work by themselves. 
Suggestions on how to use these book- 
lets are included in all books (My 
Weekly Reader, Subscription Offices. 
Education Center, Columbus 16, Ohio: 
10 books for $1.50). 


Lincoln Sesquicentennial, 1809- 
1959, Handbook of Information 
Chronology of dates and events in 
Lincoln's life; short history of his life; 
suggestions for monthly programs ob- 
serving the 150th anniversary; extracts 
from his writings and speeches; Catalog 
No. Y 3.L 63:2 In 3 (Supt. of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C.; $.20). 


Spaceman at Home and at 
School—Directions tell how to make 
rocket and space ships, control panels, 
space helmets and suits, hand puppets, 
murals, costumes, party favors, and 
decorations; prepared by Ray Miller; 
24 pages in color; illustrated (Bruce 
Miller, Box 369, Riverside, California; 
$.50). 


“Students Today—Commuanity 
Leaders Tomorrow” — Practical 
tool devised to help orient youth toward 
social responsibility; how+to manual 
prepared especially for schools, civic 
groups, and community welfare agen- 
cies; manual draws on the actual and 
varied experience of more than 200 
United Funds, Community Chests, and 
Community Welfare Councils in terms 
of their specifie school-community or- 
ganization relationships (United Com- 
munity Funds and Councils, 345 East 
46th Street, New York 17; $1.00 each; 
fifty or more, $.90 each). 


Yeou’n U.N.—What everyone should 
know about the United Nations; book- 
let describes the U.N. in words and pic- 
tures; tells about the purposes; the 
81 member nations; organization and 
operation; what the U.N. has accom. 
plished; and problems of the future 
(Channing L. Bete Co. Inc., Green- 
field, Mass.; $.25 each). 


BE SURE TO WRITE TO THE ADDRESS GIVEN IN 
EACH CASE. DO NOT WRITE TO THE INSTRUCTOR. 





Want to Try It 2 





7uEN a child comes to school, he is too 
W frequently assigned to a classroom 
without sufficient consideration of his own 
personal needs and those of the roup to 
which he is assigned. In our o schools 
we have found the grouping problem to 
be a constant challenge The schools are 
representative of many. One has 275 pu- 
pils, and the other 450. We have found 
that the smaller school has more grouping 
problems, proportionately, but they are no 


more acute than those in the larger school. 


IN KINDERGARTEN 


We have experimented with various 
policies with respect to grouping children 
in the kindergarten. Knowing how much 
children need to have ample opportunity 
to “get the feel” of group living in the 
school, we have followed the practice of 
having children come only one hour the 
first week. two hours the second, and so 
on. This has given us an opportunity to 
see which children will benefit more by at- 
tending morning or afternoon sessions. 

We have found that grouping children 
somewhat by age, with the older children 
coming in the afternoon, has worked to 
the advantage of most children. Excep- 
tions are willingly made when doing so 


seems to benefit the child and the home. 


IN THE FIRST GRADE 


Every child should have the opportunity 


of working in a group of children where 
he will find a wide range ot abilities. This 
is a statement which we believe very defi- 
nitely, although there are many who say, 
“siven two, three, or four first grades, 
let’s set up a slow group, or a rapid group, 
and keep it small.’ Much has been learned 
about child growth and development. We 
do not feel that the combined influence of 
sputnik and a resurgence of the competi- 
tive curriculum should alter the child’s op- 
portunity to experience the challenge of 
working in a normal group. 

We do feel that it is just fiable to place 
a small group of very bright children 
within one first grade, and a small group 
of very retarded children within another. 
The groups themselves will continue to 
include a wide range of ability, but the 
teacher having the three or four gifted 
will be making special provision for them. 
Similarly, the teacher with the three or 


SELECTIVE GROUPING 


REPORTED FROM GREENWOOD AND HANAWALT SCHOOLS 


four retarded will be providing for their 


needs. In this way no group will be 
weighted heavily in either direction, and 
the teacher can provide for all. 

We have felt that class size should be 
held down for the first-graders when at 
all possible. The first grade is the year we 
feel plays the greatest role in determining 
the child’s educational succe 

As in the kindergarten, if combination 
rooms are to be set up of first- and second- 
gerade children, we feel that age and edu- 
cational and physical maturity need to be 
considered. Parents tend to be very dis- 
satisied if they do not understand the 
policies behind such assignments. 

The kindergarten teacher is the person 
who can offer the greatest assistance in 
planning for the above types of grouping. 
Many schools administe1 reading readiness 
tests in the kinds rearten. Thev should be 
considered as but one indication of readi- 
ness, and not given more weight than the 
kindergarten teacher’s recommendations, 

It is possible to set up combination 
groups ol first- and second-graders which 
are simular mn many respects to normal 
groups, age-wise as well as in the other 
ranges of maturity. In our meetings with 
parents we discuss the objectives we have 
in mind in making the homeroom assign- 
ments, and through conferences with our 
par nts during the ensuing yea! the child’s 


pro ress Is report d and disc ussed, 


IN THE UPPER GRADES 


There are some who teel that children 
should be “shuffled” as they move through 
the grades—‘“to provide opportunities for 
adjusting to new and different personali- 
ties.’ However, in our larger school, chil- 
often move from first through sixth 
grade with the same group 

Wh rt con 


necessary in the upper rades we have at- 


bination groups have been 


tempted to select older, more mature 
fourth-graders to work with younger fifth- 
cradt rs—not the re tarded leachers have 
found such groups very satisfactory to 


work with. We cannot see the justification 
of large differences in class sizes just to 


j 


avoid sett up combination groups 


SPECIAL GROUPINGS 
Yes, we have a few of our children who 


have been selected to attend classes fo 

















The pet shop inspires much creative activity. 


A mural of the heavens pinpoints space learnings. 


ROBERT W. LANGERAK 


Principal, David W. Smouss« Opportunity 
School, Des Moines, lowa 


the “gifted” which are held at anothe 
school. We know that there ar 


“near gifted” who will never have this op- 


portunity. It is our feeling that through 
careful grouping within each element 
school, however, we will be lakll the first 


step toward an effective educational pro- 


ram for each child 


Parents, teachers, and chil n will be 
more happily adjusted 1 the inderstand 
that ther is a desi n—potn tor wu pres- 


ent as well as the future 


hnomeroom assignments | ets nave ip- 
ng plans which we can sincerely sa re 
educationally desirable lor ey 

NoTe: Mr. Langerak wa 

Greenwood and Hanawalt 

He was recently assigned t 

the school for handix apped 
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TIP OF THE MONTH 


ne of the valued characteristics of the tape recorder is that you 
O may custom-make about anything you want. For example, in 
your primary classes you may tape music for rhythms in the following 
order: walk, gallop . . . tiptoe, walk, jump . . . ski, walk, and so on. 
The music may be copied from your favorite records, or the music 
teacher may record them from her own piano playing. With music on 
the tape recorder rather than on the phonograph, the teacher is 
freer to watch the children, and she won’t have the problem of the 
phonograph needle’s bouncing because many feet are jumping. 

In the development of musical understanding, the tape recorder 
is a boon to the busy music teacher. Again, the music may be taped 
in such a way that the children will have a preparation for the 
original, The first theme of the “March” from Tschaikovsky’s Nut- 
cracker Suite, for example, may be isolated and repeated while 
children tap the rhythm or say some words. Then the second theme 
may be studied, and so on. Finally, the entire composition may be 
played upon the phonograph. The children can raise their hands 
when they recognize the themes. RUTH BAMPTON 





suacuenesiares MAUR UA A 


PLMUCHACY 
FAIN 






S THE title suggests, the purpose of the fair : sai 
A Id : 4) (* J 
was to familiarize the children with the a 7 Ge ee = ‘ 
foundations of American dema racy in ordet r3 - Fe A es ¢ on ey 
to create a greater appreciation of it. I think H, mF 7) . C a a ' | 
' we : bets 
I can safely Say that the children were more 3 Mu E = - R a | S = rs.) Si. = é ~ | 
conscious of it and had a greater love for it be- G = 7 S Oo . = a 
cause of their deeper understanding y! 2, - > N -, ; = . 
The fair consisted of exhibits of items relat- N 4 


ing to democracy, such as the documents that 





have guaranteed it. the men who have striven 
to uphold it, symbols of democracy in eve ryday 
life, and a representation of woman’s part in its 
history (dolls dressed and labeled). Mobiles of oe 


— 
flags and a colorful background for the display if t ia 
SISTER MARY REGIS 


made an attrac tive setting. 


MY VALENTINE TREE the children’s suggestions as to whether they go into our work period, I hold up a child's 

will become a book, a star, a banana, and so on. name card and ask, “What are you going to do 

NE ar the end of January the children began Without any sugg stion from me, they seem to this morning, John” If John says he is going 
l making valentines. Sc arcely a session passed grasp the idea that it must be something that is to paint, I tell him to put his name card into 
thout my being asked to spell somcone’s name. quiet so that all can listen. Once the story is an orange envelope on which I have printed 

I solved that problem by drawing on a chalk- finished, I am reminded that my “spell” has to “We Paint.” If he answers, “Play” or “Work 
hoard a large tree with hearts for leaves and be undone before I can ask them any questions Puzzles,” he puts his card into an envelope 
Joring it appropriately. Then with white sy that time even the timid children are ready labeled appropriately. One child, whose job it is 
#> to dramatize the story. MARGUERITE M. SIMONDS to mark the cards, takes a crayon the same colo: 


I printed the name of each child on a 


J 





‘ halk 
heart leaf. Whenever a child wanted the spell- as the envelope and puts a mark on the back 
Call a CTICVCT « i all bt. 

f the name card. Later, I sum up the numbe1 
ing of a name he walked up to the tree and 0 é ater, 
50. Par So emery Sn GET-ACQUAINTED PACKET of brown, green, or orange marks which each 


vied the name. Besides being useful, the tree 
child has, and I can determine how much of 


i 
} 
i 


dded a decorative touch. ENEA Z. WILSON 
W HEN a child moves away, we sendwithhim — every kind of work a child has done. 
not only his report card but a little packet When I make the summary to report to par- 
STORY-TIME DEVICE of interesting things to show his new classmates ents I talk it over with the child and find out 
and teacher. The packet includes many mate- why he doesn’t care to paint or do certain 
‘THEN my second-graders are restless, and rials for getting acquainted, such as our current things. With a reassurance from me that I will 
W settling them quickly for a story poses a news sheet, a copy of our poem collection, sea- help him do some of the things he has not done, 
problem, the following device seldom fails to sonal things, and if the child is moving far a noticeable improvement is made before the 
et instant response. As mysteriously as possible away, something that is typical of our moun- next marking period. ERVETTA ELLICKS 
| begin to chant: tain region. We know these packets serve the 
Ab-ra-ca-dabera, purpose for which intended—notes that we re- HOA articles should not exceed 300 words. 
Kal-a-ma-zoo, ceive prove their worth. AMY J. KING Type them double-spaced, each on a separate 


You're not children, sheet of paper. Put your name and address on 
each sheet and on every photograph or sam- 


You’re not you. A MARKING DEVICE ple that you submit. 


ee leaf We will pay $3.00 upon publication for each 
‘I oo ies , article and $1.00 for a photograph or drawing. 
Now you can’t wiggle INDERGARTEN teachers who have forty or Articles cannot be acknowledged or returned. 
Or speak to me fifty children to talk about in reporting to Items (except seasonal) not heard from in six 
unTiL I break my magic spell! parents concerning their child’s progress may months should be considered rejected. 
lo prevent the spell from losing its appeal, I find my little scheme helpful. I print each Address: Teachers Help One Another, THE 
often hesitate before naming an object, and take child’s name on a card. When we are ready to INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 
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CLASSROOM MATERIALS 
SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 








prtyytle 





BASE-TAPE, which sticks to all sur- 
faces (except fingers), is a new, much 
needed adhesive for anchoring tempor- 
ary or permanent displays such as art 
work, posters, or cutout lettering to 
touchy surfaces that may be marred with 
ordinary tape or thumbtacks. It can easily 
be removed with the fingernails, and 
may be used over and over again. It 
comes in a dispenser, is 44” wide, 1200” 
per roll, from Thompson-Winchester Co., 
Inc., 890 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15, 
Massachusetts; $1.00. 

For rainy-day recess the PLAY- 
*"N’--LEARN FOLDING TABLE 
(of lightweight steel) will delight 
your children, ages 6-12. Use it for 
5 games, and also as a source of in- 
formation gleaned from a map of 
the United States, facts about the 
states, and pictures and biograph- 
ical data on presidents. (It also 
converts into an art easel.) For 
only $9.95 you can get this Windsor 
Metal Products teaching aid that 
fosters both mental and manual 
activities. Size open is 2144” x 60” 
and 25',”" high. Available at toy, 
department, and hardware stores 
throughout the country. 

Because of the wide accept- 
ance of John B. Kenny’s two 
elaborate books: The Com- 
plete Book of Pottery Mak- 
ing, and Ceramic Sculpture 
Methods and Processes, 
Greenberg, Publisher, has 
added three more titles, mak- 
ing a $7.50 series, 7',” x 1014” 
in size, and lavishly  illus- 
trated. The new books are: 
Enameling on Metal, by 
Oppi Untracht; Clay and 
Glazes for the Potter, by 
Daniel Rhodes; and Copper- 
craft and Silver Made at 
Home, by Karl and Nora 
Kramer. For further informa- 
tion, contact Greenberg: Pub- 
lisher, 201 East 57th Street, 


New York 22, Noa. 


HOBBY-CRETE is a new material for modeling. 
It is lightweight, slow-setting, almost white, and can 


be easily 


molded, cast, and colored. It is ideal for 


many forms of arts and crafts such as sculpture, 


casting, 


making scenic backgrounds and dioramas, 


relief maps, and other school projects. It is pack- 
aged in Ll, pound boxes for school use and is avail- 
able in larger quantities for making display ma- 
terials. It can be troweled smooth or given textured 
effects as desired. Minnesota Perlite Corporation, 315 
West 86th Street, Minneapolis 20, Minnesota, intro- 


duced this useful product. 





The WORD FLASHER sup- 
plements primary readers as a 
visual aid. It helps the children 
become acquainted with the new 
words. Words may be _ printed 
consecutively on the long roll of 
paper, in the same order as they 
appear in the back of the reader. 
Print the words about 1” high 
with a Flo-Master felttip pen or 
Magic Marker. Turn the spool 
and a new word appears. Roll 
may be turned forward or back- 
ward. $10.00; refills $2.50. P. A. 
Hobbs, Arlington, Kansas, 





JETS TO EUROPE- 





Travel, like education, is no longer a luxury. 
Thanks to Pan American’s special low-cost educa- 
tional tours, all the richness of travel can be yours. 
There are literally dozens of these tours starting as 
low as $699. (Many of them offer academic credits! ) 
All tour prices include new economy-class Clipper 
Thrift round-trip transportation. 

Flights to Europe can be arranged aboard Pan 
Am’s new Jet Clippers* and at no extra fare! These 
mighty Boeing 707s fly to Europe at speeds up to 
600 miles an hour—nearly 50°; faster than propeller- 
driven aircraft. All the way you'll enjoy near-silent, 
vibration-free comfort, high above the weather. 

For further information about how you can enrich 
your life with the treasures of educational travel for 
the fewest dollars, write today for a FREE copy of 
the 1959 edition of “Adventures in Education,” a 
scholar’s guide to study and travel abroad. Write: 
George Gardner, Educational Director, P. O. Box 
1908, New York 17, N. Y. oTrade-Mark, | 1. of 


PAR AML 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


FIRST ON THE ATLANTIC FIRST ON THE PACIFIC 
FIRST IN LATIN AMERICA FIRST ‘ROUND THE WORLD 








} 
; 


a new collection of 
songs for every occasion! 


ihe h k Edited by Elva S. Daniels, The Scrapbook of Songs 
" (rap 00 presents 152 favorites from The INSTRUCTOR 
" each with full-page accompaniment 
| Vanes The contents are chronologically arranged for the 

0 ‘ =* school year. Each page is illustrated with eye 
catching drawings. The songs from the old 








masters feature a picture and a short note of 
interest about the composer. Ready 

Reference Index. 96 pages. Hard cover $3.00 
Paper Cover $2.25. Order from 


F.A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 
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Three questions on the cover: 


Dear Miss Owen 
Miw children are curious. How long 
did it teke Mr. Crane to carve the 

December cover’ 
Helen Sweigart, Texas 


About three weeks. 


Why did the artist carve plaster of 
Paris instead of clay? 


Armond McInermy, Ohio 
He considers it a better material. 


... The December cover is beautiful. 
You told us how it was made, but 
where did the artist get the designs for 


the blocks / 
Malinda Peterson, Alabama 


They were his own creations. 
* 
Three sigus of creativity: 


Dear Miss Owen 

When I showed my children the 
Window Mobiles” in the December 
Instructor (p. 35), they thought it 
would be great fun to make some. We 
designed enough so that we decorated 
the library windows in addition to 
these in our own classroom 

The father of one child objected to 
the mobiles. He called them pure 
junk ... His wife, not knowing of his 
reaction. saw them at the mothers’ 
meeting and decided to make similar 
mes for Christmas decorations in their 
home. A very mixed-up situation re- 
sulted, but the father finally came to 
chool and apologized for his criticism. 


Mabel Clark Alexander, Florida 


Dear Miss Owen 
The editors of The Instructor will be 
interested to know that we dramatized 
“Ten-Pound Gift” (Dec. p. 26) for our 
Christmas play. I read the story to the 
children and then permitted them to 
use the magazine as they adapted it to 
play form. Both children and parents 
loved it. 
Frank McTarnigan, New Jersey 


Dear Miss Owen 
“The Candlemakers’ Christmas” 
Dec. p. 49 proved to be an excellent 
Christmas play for my class. In art 
class the children created scenery that 
gave us much atmosphere, and the cos- 
tume committee left little to be desired. 
In behalf of my class, I am thanking 

you for the pl ay. 
Caroline Stratton, W est Virginia 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

Three cheers for the New Year's 
page (Dee «= P 38)! We have been won- 
dering when some magazine would get 
around to have some New Year's plans 
in its December issue 

Lillian Merritt, Connecticut 


* 


Dear Miss Owen 
We were delighted to see the Christ- 

mas advertisement in your magazine. I 
know I speak for all our affiliates 
throughout the country when I tell you 
how sincerely grateful we are for your 
cooperation in the Christmas Seal Sale. 
Your generosity in giving space to our 
appeal for funds to carry on the fight 
against tuberculosis is deeply appreci- 
ated. It is a genuine contribution to 
the health of the nation... 

Ellen Lovell 

National Tuberculosis Assn. 








Remember the woman from 
Kansas and her term-paper 
problem? Here's a new view- 


point. 


Dear Miss Owen 

After attending Syracuse and Rutgers 
Universities as a liberal arts student, 
I spent a year at a teachers college. | 
almost went out of my intellectually 
stimulated mind. The courses were 
literally without content, and the ma- 
jority of teachers dull. 

We could have been helped in so 
many ways, but most of the time we 
copied games and articles from maga- 
zines. We were not allowed to clip an 
article from a magazine to attach to a 
eard; we had to copy it by hand, word 
for word. The only good I got from a 
certain course was writing a term pa- 
per. I had to sit down and find a rea- 
son for that course, and by golly, I did! 

There is much too much copying in 
courses already. Certainly the one out- 
post of original thought—-the term pa- 
per... must not be lost! If the woman 
from Kansas did not have meaningless 
courses as I did, she wouldn't have 
realized how much good it would do 
her thinking to write her own term 
paper. 


Name Withheld, Neu Jersey 
. 


Dear Miss Owen 

Mighty poetic writing in “The Quiet 
Time” (Dee. p. 3). Which one of “ye 
composed it? 


olde editors” 
Jack MeCoy, Delaware 


We aren’t telling—strictly mutual 
effort. 


Dear Miss Owen 
In the December Instructor (p. 58 
the Community Machines poster showed 
a power-driven Loader. My children 
would like to know why the cleated 
tires were on the front instead of the 
back . . We have enjoyed this series 
very much and hope it will continue. 
Mrs. Patty Lewis, Idaho 


Artist Palmer explains that the 
loader has a front-wheel drive. 


+ 


Dear Miss Owen: 

Both on the December cover and on 
page 81, the Menorah is shown with 
the traditional Christian star instead 
of the Star of David. 

Anna Ottinger, New York 


We have had several letters similar 
to Miss Ottinger’s. We can only 
apologize and say it was an error 
that for some reason none of us saw. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

Are the pages of wonderful science 
materials by Dr. Rockcastle (Deec., pp. 
40-41) going to be reproduced in book 
form’ He is absolutely the most! . . . 

Did he make up the word nepho- 
scope? I can’t find it in the dictionary. 
We made one just the same and our 
children have been studying cloud 
directions ever since. 

Mary O. Paramatier, California 


We agree that Dr. Rockcastle is 
the most. Our dictionary not only de- 
nephoscope, but also a 
nephogram and a nephograph. it 
further says that all three are used 
in ne phology. 


fines a 
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Saue 25% ON FINE WORKBOOKS 


Unique in educational publishing . . .WHITMAN proudly presents out- 
standing values in workbooks . . . authentically authored, edited and beau- 
tifully illustrated. The Price Per Book is less than half what you might ex- 
pect to pay! Tremendous volume, almost continuous production, is the 
answer! 

Semi-stiff covers . .. colorful art... 64 large 814 by 1114 pages ... on 
paper suitable for pencil, ink, crayon or paints. Also a foreword guide and 
suggestions for best use. You'll find each BIG 64-page workbook a minor 
classic in its own special curricular area! 

Here's IDEAL SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIAL ... to keep you abreast 
of remedial problems or fascinating do-at-home fun or free-time-in-class 
projects closely coordinated with regular curriculum. Nothing finer to keep 
your exceptionals progressing without overly occupying your time. 


NEVER BEFORE SUCH VALUE IN TOP QUALITY 
. . . LARGE SIZE. . . 64-PAGE WORKBOOKS! 


Grades 1-2 


Plus Exceptional and Remedial Work in other grades 


DAY BY DAY WITH SCIENCE 


Beautiful art. Basic material. A fine activity book arouses 


No. 145! 


science curiosity about our earth, gravity, air, clouds. 
weather, insects, birds, plants, animals, ete. in terms they 
understand. Provides many entertaining activities and 


29¢ 


Less 25% 


directions for experiments with simple ma- 
terials around home. Constructive fun in pri- 


mary science! 


No. 1453 BEGINNING ARITHMETIC 


Helpful fun! Makes a game of learning to add, subtract. 
tell time, and other number experiences. Through care- 
ful planning the book advances a child from concrete il- 
lustrations to semi-conecrete examples and finally to ab- 
stract thinking. This Help-Yourself Activity 

Book is based on scientific research and a 29 
thorough knowledge of how children learn. ig 
Less 25% 


No. 1454 SEE IT, SAY IT, DO IT 


This child's first book of phonics is entertaining, intrigu- 
ing. Before he realizes it he will learn to sound out new 
words that help him to “independence” in reading. Also 
helps to spell. Little or no supervision needed. Pictures 


29¢ 


Less 25% 


are well labeled and the directions employ 
the reading vocabulary of present day pri- 
mary schools. 


No. 1455 COUNT, COLOR, PLAY 


Numbers can be fun with COUNT, COLOR, PLAY! Its 
wide variety of games and devices keep children amused 
for hours all by themselves . while they develop a 


readiness and foundation for all future arithmetic experi- 


29c 


Less 25% 


ences. With games, it shows how to count ob- 
jects ... write numbers in sequence . . . tell 
time ... and count money. 


No. 1456 READ, COLOR, PLAY 


Especially designed for the child who has shown the 


Pictures to desire to learn to read. Stories to read . . . pictures to 


COLOR & 
piv | 
\ ae ad t 


. games to play. Its basic vocabulary and variety 


29¢ 


Less 25% 


color .. 
of happy activities can almost teach the child 
to read by himself! Little supervision need- 
ed. Fine for exceptionals, 
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DIRECT FROM 


Whitman ©. 


SHIPMENT PREPAID 
ORDER GOES SAME DAY 


WEP FONE mr 
> twis Is THE Way WE 


Macc Sune, N 





ching 


Supple mentary Te: 


Helps (cor 


No. 1457 SPELL AND PLAY 


winue d 












Help Your Children Learn the Number Combinations 


Working with MAGIC makes learning fun! Youngsters work out number drill in 
these large...9x 6), Vavic Slate books without a pem il or eraser. Thev learn 
their basic addition and subtraction more easily and thoroughly ... Its such 


fun with magic! 


Exceptionals learn FASTER and Retain MORE! Because they enjoy doin 


numbe 


drills, advanced students easily master more complicated computations and in- 
crease their speed when “masic” spurs them on. lo u child. writin: without a 
pem il (a stvlus is used) and erasing without an eraser is magic! 


Thrifty, too... You save 25°o ... the MAGIC SLATE Workbook is used Again and 
Again! Each book has heavy, hinged sheets. There are large openings ich 
. simply lift the films to erase! Sturdy construction. 


uric re 


problem to fill in answers . 


UMBER MRACTICE asTER BHoRO EY Bastery _ 













and learning ‘N 


I he 


no matter how often these 


magic potential remain, 


workbook- are 
lus« d. Order the in lor your students today 4 


Make classes in Arithmetic the most popu- 


























In this fine workbook children recog , 
nize the ability to pell and write as de lar in s« hool! 
sirable ind n-up. Planned with 
: knowledge of h ildren’s needs and un 
derstanding of their development. It en 
tertains so well while it teaches that it’s 
fun to leart | ) By Gladys Ay | 
Horn, former! 1 tea wx t 
in the Lake Bluff Scho * x 
Milw iinet W is 
No. 1458 
FUN WITH WRITING 
When scribbled marks no longer satis! 
the child a riting and he ts aware 
words as unit f thought, this book ay 
peal It. ies teach arya n ip 
manuscript ritine a tint i 
mary school 7 fun and satisfvin 
learn to ri "29 
- cinatin foundat 
FUN winnlcs fill a fundamental C 
pHO * No. 1459 
So FUN WITH PHONICS 
Ss One of Ul mest vertu nd ou 
al IY ° book im sth Help Yourselt eri 
x ‘ ij Planned tor children ith some readin 
i 
7 experience but ne nding help in sound 
Lin ad ing out words, He a ie read =< i 
i Aad - feeling of security ane 
ae \ Charming drawin oe: - inor "Da rt add 
~ - = meanin to the le In 
cludes pictur C 
games to p tin 
make 
No. 1460 FUN WITH BIRDS 
This re i vil book will delicht 
child tar Itt hie Oo many ta 
emating tact bout the most comment 
een birds and helps develop interest 
in natur This enjovalle \perien 
often lear to spontaneous field — 
ul of cm oor id real 7 Pg ntityas 
I nany bit d 7 rs ‘ 
experience is needee 
benefit: from rt N with 29 
BIRDS 
Ne 2 8 8 RR ER RR RG GG eo. 8 8 oe ER EE ee ee Se aeeoce 2 8 8 8 
' 1 . . . 
' WHITMAN PUBLISHING CO., 1220 Mound Ave.. Racine, Wisconsin, Dept. 129 
: | enclose $ Cash k P e 1 PREPAID SHIPMENT 
HELP-YOURSELF Series, 64-page Pict 8 less 25% 
: h 451, Day by Day with Science at 29c 459, Fun with Phonics +29 | 
' No. 1453, Beginning Arithmetic at 29%¢ 60 Fun with Birds t 2% 
1 h 454. See It, Say It, Do It 2+ 29%¢ MAGIC ATE Arithn ' 
: h 455, Count, Color, Play ¢ 29¢ No. 4934-A, Addition & Sabneostinn | at 29% | 
' N 456, Read, Color, Play at 29¢ No. 4934-F, Fractions & Decimals at 29 | 
‘ No. 1457, Spell and Play at 29¢ 4934-M Multiplication & i 
; No. 1458, Fun with Writing st 29%¢ Division t29e 5 
' >F : 8 pe . 
: SPECIAL DISCOUNT OF 25 $ f RITE Y WITHOUT 
1 Total number « ® at $2 6! $ A PENCIL 
: Cis sll aadiens tons tha O04. | i $i i $ : ° 
1 é $ ' . 
a ' ERA an ahean A 
t : ERASER ! 
' 
: ' 
1 ' 
1 ' 
' ' 
1 ' 
' 1 
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VISUALLY DRAMATIZE YOUR OBJECTIVES. |:’s Every sve filmstrip and filmstrip series is planned 
sy! Watch pupils’ interest cken i 


Gg ken in each subje and executed by an outstanding authority in that spe- 


cial curricular field. sve’s own educational experts are 


familiar with erade-levels and the best educational and 
pictorial techniques. These natural idea sequences and 
descriptions offer the ideal key to young minds. 

Let filmstrips from sve he lp you teach MORE in less 
time. Scientists have proven that 85° of the brain’s im- 


pre ssions ent r through the eve! 





Grades 3-5 ABRAHAM LINCOLN in Color 
A s} nsit al of his 
cal , manhood, per- 
s | q hit e s to the nation 
PA246-6 ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

35 scenes $5. 
PA246-5 GEORGE WASHINGTON, 

28 scenes $5. 


Grades RACKETY RABBIT AND THE with 
K-3 RUNAWAY EASTER EGG Record 


R 


Grades 4-8 HOW WE GOT OUR EASTER CUSTOMS with Record 
: ws NEW! This | t filmistrip is lliant t 
o .G % . 7 . Sv innv, s S s. ft P } 1 ot} 
\ ; , ; ser Easter’s f ‘ w awakening is 
, 1 \“\ f 
rpm Record, $9: PA862-1, no record, 56, PA862-2R with 33') rpm Record, $9; PA862-2, no record, $6, 
PA862SR SAVE $1.50 on two above, with record (narrations back-to-back) and Teaching Guides. $43.50 


12. A robin would take the worm. Its long © C 
bill is just right for holding slippery worms WF \i ul ‘ 
: > ” 


>. 
ng int reeze, 


SPRING IS HERE! in Color 


> > 


vuvUY 
> > > > 

0 OO « 
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Grodes K-32 THE BUNNIES’ EASTER SURPRISE = with Record 
| bur tl ! “ t h I t 
\ v 
Based on A Su for Mrs. Bunny, published by W 
| I 7 


PA247-3R 33 a rpm Record, S9;PA247-4 captioned, no record, $6, 


. 


T SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 

PA427-27 M IRC D seenee : 

PA427SG SA ni bove in storage box srades 3-5 BEGINNING 
NATURE STUDY 


bef 


Each Filmstrip Set Includes 


ge box with die-cut container compartments. 


SVE 3 
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